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What About the Farmer?* 


[By ©. H. Gregory, Editor Prairie Farmer, Chicago] 


HE outstanding feature of the agricultural situation is 
that the farmer is at work. There are no strikes on the 
farm, no men out of work, no idle acres. The farmer 

produced a ‘bumper crop in 1921 while other industries were 
marking time. He is going ahead with plans to operate his 
farm plant to full capacity in 1922. 


The only cure for the present business depression is hard 
work and normal production. The farmer is setting the busi- 
ness man a splendid example in this respect. Farmers in Illi- 
nois alone produced over $600,000,000 worth of new wealth 
from the soil this year. Hard times can not long withstand 
a frontal attack like that. 


Temporarily the farmers’ policy of running his plant at nor- 
mal capacity is working to his disadvantage. The prices he is 
getting are too low. They are out of line with the prices of 
other commodities. But in the long run this policy is bound to 
win. The man who keeps working, who operates his plant at 
normal capacity, is bound to win, for all prosperity is based 
on work. 

Prices are slowly but surely being adjusted, and that adjust- 
ment is working in the farmers’ favor. Every increase in the 
price of farm products, every decrease in the price of other 
commodities brings the price level nearer to normal adjust- 
ment and brings the farmer back into the market to just that 
degree. 


The farmer was first to be deflated, and he is heading the 
procession on the way back. He was deflated suddenly and 
severely, but the agony is over that much sooner. He has 
taken low prices, but he has moved his goods and kept his 
plant going and himself in a job. 


Here are a few fundamental facts that should be remem- 
bered by the business man who depends on the farm market 
for any considerable proportion of his trade. 


1. The farm market normally consumes from 40 to 50 per- 
cent of the manufactured goods of the country. In good 
times and hard times alike the farm market is fundamentally 
the soundest and best market in the world. 


2. Farmers never strike and are never out of a job. 


3. Agriculture is on the soundest financial basis of any basic 
industry. The total value of farm property in the United 
States is more than seventy-seven billion dollars. Fifty-nine 
percent of these farms have no mortgage indebtedness. The 
average mortgage indebtedness of the remaining 41 percent 
is only 29 percent of their value. No other great industry 
can make such a financial showing. No other industry has so 
small a fixed overhead charge for interest. The farmer pays 
most of his interest to himself. 


4. This is not leap year for the farmer. If the manufacturer 
wants the farmer’s business he must pop the question. There 





*Statement before National Conference Business Paper Editors, 
Chicago. 


(Concluded on page 60) 





When Does the Parade Start?” 


[By E. T. Meridith, Editor Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa] 


WANT to say that the parade has started, and the only 

question now is whether we are going to be fooled by the 

painted leopard or seared by the wild man of Borneo or 
hold our horses until after the elephants have gone by. 

Another thing is whether we are going to view this parade 
from any vantage point—whether we are going to be down 
a back alley or on some side street, or whether we are going 
to be up on Agriculture Avenue, where it all starts, because 
this parade starts out here in these prairies and in these corn 
fields, these wheat fields and in the livestock yards where 7,000,- 
000 farmers are bringing to market the result of their year’s 
work a crop valued at twelve to fourteen billion dollars. 

Agriculture is fundamental. It is with agriculture that the 
parade starts. While the farmers may not have made much 
money net this year their necessities are just as positive as 
are the necessities of the North Western or the Pennsylvania 
in the matter of coal. You ask the railroads if they are buy- 
ing coal, and they will say: ‘‘Why, certainly we are buying 
coal.’’ Out here on the 7,000,000 farms with 13,000,000 men, 
say 10,000,000 women and 20,000,000 children there are 
necessities that aggregate twelve to fourteen billion dollars. 
In one place it is 4 little string of wire fence; in another place 
it is a new roof on a barn; in another place a pair of shoes; 
another place some rubber boots; another place a factory; an 
automobile tire ; and so on down the line and all over the coun- 
try; a lady’s wrap and so on. Those necessities must be met 
on 7,000,000 farms, and they will aggregate the $14,000,000,000. 

From where are you going to view this parade? If a man 
is looking for a field today and divides the country into labor, 
business and agriculture, the three large groups, and then 
analyzes the situation under labor, he finds 5,000,000 men out 
of work. Certainly the field there is somewhat impaired. Then 
he takes business. The retailer’s customers are the laboring 
men and others. So the retailing must be off. The manufac- 
turers’-customers are the retailers, so their business must be 
off, if the retailers are, and the manufacturers’ needs are not 
so great, as evidenced by the fact that 5,000,000 of their em. 
ployees are out of work. That means less belting, less oil, 
less machinery, less equipment in the factories. Where in the 
wide world can you find a group of people with $14,000,000,000 
of wealth that they did not have four months ago—wealth 
that was not in existence four months ago—and with needs 
which will force them to trade fourteen billions of wealth for 
fourteen billions of stored-up labor in the cities in the way of 
these necessities? Nowhere except on the farms of America. 
Certainly this parade starts with agriculture. 

There is no matter today, there is no question before us 
it seems to me that is more vital than sustaining agriculture, 
than keeping these 7,000,000 factories running, not only today, 
not only tomorrow but next year and the year after and the 
year after that yet. Whenever we save a herd of livestock, 
whenever we keep a man on the farm, whenever we offer them 


*Address before Advertising Council Association of Commerce, Chi- 


cago. 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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Following is a list of unsold lumber on our yards, nearly all of which is dry and available for prompt 
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Pulpwood, Ties, Posts and Poles. 

Have you heard of the Indian Mills on the 
Menominee Reservation? Two hundred and 


fifty square miles of virgin timber! No wonder 
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wants. Courtesy and service extended to everybody. 
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Weidman & Son Company 
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Bergland Lumber Company 
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Logging Congress an Educational Institution 


O LONGER DOES the meeting of an organization of any 
branch of the lumber industry limit its program to technical 
discussion. Tho the purpose of every such organization is to 

improve methods and conditions in its chosen field, its choice of 
means for accomplishing the end sought is inclusive rather than 
exclusive. A good illustration of this fact is afforded by the pro- 
gram of the 12th Pacific Logging Congress held in San Francisco 
last week, a report of which appears elsewhere in this paper. 

Logging on the Pacific coast demands highly specialized machin- 
ery as well as resourceful and even daring and original men; and 
because this is true there is a wealth of opportunity for the inter- 
change of experience and observation at a gathering of men who 
practically every day of their lives are face to face with problems 
that test their ingenuity and initiative to the utmost. 

The human element in woods operations is by no means con- 
fined to superintendence; for workers in the woods perform tasks 
that can be achieved only after months or even years of apprentice- 
ship. Men who can do this necessary work are of a high type, and 
loggers and lumbermen have’ shown appreciation of their services 
by providing living conditions of which no complaint can reason- 
ably be made. Welfare work always has received much attention 
on the programs of the Pacific Logging Congress. 


In no other section of the country have forest protection and 
forest perpetuation received more sympathetic consideration. from 
lumbermen than on the Pacific coast. The program of the congress 
this year gave prominent place for discussion of various problems 
relating to forestry in its different aspects, and the sympathetic 
relations thus set up between practical lumbering on the one hand 
and practical forestry on the other augur well for the perpetuation 
of the lumber industry on the west Coast. 

Perhaps logging in that region is more of an engineering prob- 
lem than elsewhere; or it may be that, development of that section 
having come somewhat later, greater opportunity has been offered 
for the application of engineering knowledge to woods problems. At 
any rate Coast lumbermen have shown a very substantial interest in 
educational work designed to fit men for woods work; the congress 
has devoted considerable attention to the matter, and at this meet- 
ing urged continued support of such educational work. 

That the program of the congress paralleled the needs of prac- 
tical men was evidenced by the attendance, which was large at every 
session, interest in every subject discussed being maintained thruout. 
The congress was declared by many leading loggers to be the best 
in the industry’s history. The report of its proceedings should be 
read with the greatest interest by lumber operators everywhere. 
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‘For Tree Lined Roads of Remembrance 


HE PLANTING of memorial trees will be an outstanding 
feature of the observance of Armistice Day in many localities 
thruout the country. It was a happy thought, on the part of 

whoever first conceived the idea, that the sacrifices made by our 
fallen heroes should be thus commemorated. Memorials of granite 
and bronze have their place, but there is something especially ap- 
pealing in the idea of perpetuating by these living, leafy monuments 
the memory of the young lives given for their country. 

In Cook County, Illinois, the American Legion and the Boy Scouts 
will place upon the county’s highways ten thousand maple, elm and 
walnut trees in honor of American soldiers who died in the World 
War. The trees were donated by Daniel Ryan, president of the 
county board, whose four sons served in the war. Mr. Ryan also 
presented the Kiwanis Club of Chicago one thousand trees, which 
will be planted along the Government road between Fort Sheridan 
and the Great Lakes naval training station. Arrangements have 
been made whereby relatives or friends of fallen soldiers may have 
memorial trees permanently marked with their names. 

The example and the inspiration of the tree planting ceremonies 
which on next Friday will form a part of the Armistice Day 
observance in so many localities no doubt will lead many other 
communities to adopt the plan next year and in succeeding years. 
While in many instances the trees are planted along the highways, 
as in the case of Cook County, in other instances groups or single 
trees are planted on the grounds of schools, colleges, court houses 
and other public buildings, or in parks or public squares. 

As the years go by every community should have its memorial 
avenue, grove, or single memorial tree, beneath whose shade not 
only the children of today but generations yet unborn may learn 
anew the lessons of patriotism and sacrifice exemplified by the 
heroic dead whose memories are thus honored. 





Financing Farmers Will Help Lumbermen 


INANCIAL AID given to cotton interests in the South has 
brought prosperity to a section where before was only de- 
pression. Similar financial aid that in recent weeks has been 

extended to agricultural interests in many sections of the country 
may be expected to produce similar results in corn, wheat and live 
stock producing States. The general purpose of the loans advanced 
by the War Finance Corporation thru regular banking channels and 
thru codperative financial institutions is to promote the orderly 
marketing of agricultural products. 

Many millions of dollars are in this way being made available 
to farmers who are in need of funds and who without such aid 
would be obliged to dump their produce upon an unwilling market 
at a ruinous price. Likewise, loans for live stock purposes will 
enable stock raisers to feed low priced grain and roughage to stock 
that otherwise might have to be sacrificed upon the block. Still 
further aid is promised to restock lands on which there is ample 
feed. 

Farmers have been backward in buying because, as has been 
many times pointed out, their prices were deflated long before 
prices declined on the goods they have desired to buy. They have 
stayed out of the market many months beyond the time when under 
normal procedure they would have been buying for repairs, exten- 
sions and improvements. The farmer’s state of mind is indicated 
by the fact that he is asking for repairs to machines that have not 
been made for several decades. No other class of buyers knows 
better than the farmers how to defer their buying when occasion 
demands or seems to demand postponement. 

Now that the farmers and stockraisers of the country are getting 
the financial aid they have so long needed, they may be expected 
to make long-delayed purchases of supplies. Of these lumber should 
be among the first. Farm crops are large in most regions, and as 
the financial plan referred to involves storage of vast quantities of 
produce and the holding of live stock on the farms, repairing and 
enlarging of farm buildings for storage and shelter should be the 
farmer’s first thought. Because lumber was prompt in taking its 
deflation, prices offer no obstacle to its purchase by the farmer who 
always has preferred wood as a building material. 

However, something more is required of the lumberman than 
merely to await action on the part of the farmer. The latter has 
not been buying of late and he has acquired to a greater degree than 
usual the habit of putting off his purchases. It is the lumberman’s 
job to overcome this inertia by advertising and salesmanship. The 
retailer who is able to exert strong selling force upon the farmers 
of his community will get the business. The one who does not may 
be expected to continue to charge the farmer with being on a buy- 
er’s strike. Too often in the lumber business stagnation is due as 
much to a “seller’s strike” as to a “buyer’s strike.” When sales are 
hard to make the retailer is apt to reduce instead of to increase his 


selling efforts. The farmer has held off his buying until he must 
soon come into the market, for his lumber needs are pressing. But 
the retailer of lumber can not only hasten that day but he can 
determine what kind of building materials the farmer shall use 
and where he shall buy them. Only advertising and salesmanship 
can clear the track and “start the procession. ” It has been aptly 
said by C. H. Gregory in an article appearing elsewhere: “This 
is not leap year for the farmer. If the manufacturer (or retailer) 
wants the farmer’s business he must pop the question.” 





Business Is “Coming Out of the Woods” 


FTER-DINNER SPEECHES and interviews wherein captains 
of industry and financial generals paint in glowing colors the 
era of prosperity about to dawn doubtless are good in thei: 

place if not overdrawn, but after all is said and done one fact is 
worth a bushel of prophecy. 

Such substantial facts as the removal of the railway strik: 
menace, the reduction in the total number of unemployed in the 
country by about one million during the last thirty days, the re- 
sumption of large scale production by several important steel plants 
during the last week, and many others that might be cited, furnish 
strong evidence that business has turned the corner and has at last 
entered on the prosperity road. Progress doubtless will be slow for 
a time. “Beating back” never is a rapid process. But if we are 
headed in the right direction and keep going the outcome is certain. 

Besides the “prosperity pointers” that have been mentioned, 
many others might be named. In fact a page of encouraging and 
optimistic items might easily be compiled from the week’s news 
reports from all parts of the country. But one or two more of 
outstanding character must suffice, for it is not the purpose to 
make this a catalog of such items. Recent advances by the War 
Finance Corporation, amounting to several millions of dollars for 
agricultural and live stock loans, with certainty of further liberal 
advances, will help relieve the farmer’s temporary financial dilemma 
and enable him to reénter the buying field for the many commodi- 
ties of which he stands in urgent need. Marked increases in car 
loadings reported by the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, covering practically all commodities, are also a 
most convincing symptom of growing business activity. 

The approaching conference for the limitation of armaments 
gives at least ground for hope for the eventual reduction of burden- 
some taxation, a better understanding among the nations, and may 
indirectly lead to improvement in the foreign exchange situation, 
with consequent widened export outlet for our surplus manufac- 
tures. It is true of course that relief is not to be expected im- 
mediately, for the deliberations of the conference may last thru 
many months; but the fact that some of the perplexing inter- 
national problems that have had an unsettling effect upon world 
trade are on their way toward solution or at least are being care- 
fully studied, should have a beneficial effect. 

Someone once asked the question: . “How far can a dog run 
into the woods?” Various answers were made, but one bright indi- 
vidual replied that the canine could run in only half way; after 
that he would be coming out of the woods. Evidences are multiply- 
ing that the business “dog” has passed the half way mark, and 
is now coming out of the woods. 





Smaller Towns Gain in Building Sales 


USINESS SUMMARIES and forecasts, like political prog- 
nostications, are not to be relied upon altogether until the 
smaller communities of the country have been heard from. 

Large cities are impressive in their magnitude, but after all they 
owe their existence to the activities carried on in the smaller towns 
and villages and in the open country; and unless the latter are ac- 
tive and prosperous the cities can hardly hope to thrive. 

With a view of ascertaining what the situation was in their ter- 
ritory the Associated Advertising Clubs of the Wabash Valley made 
a survey of conditions among their members, who are retailers, 
bankers and newspaper men in towns within fifty miles of Terre 
Haute, Ind. The results of the survey are summarized on page 55 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. While the reports are 
not invariably optimistic, they yet show an average gain that is 
quite substantial. 

Trade in the building line varies greatly in the different towns re- 
porting, but the rather heavy losses reported from some communi- 
ties are offset by even more remarkable gains in others. The net 
result is an average gain of about 28 percent for the first seven 
months of 1921 over corresponding months of 1920. It would be in- 
structive to know the reasons for the wide differences in the amount 
of construction going on in communities in many respects similar. 
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Make Building Loans 


NE OF THE BIG JOBS that need to be tackled right away is 
that of clearing the track for a real building boom the com- 
ing year. The chief obstacles in the path are well known. 

The bugaboo of high prices of materials, which undoubtedly has 
played a large part in retarding building operations hitherto, no 
longer exists to any formidable extent. Lumber prices were fully 
deflated long ago, and prices of other essential building materials 
have receded, or are receding, to a point where they no longer con- 
stitute a serious obstacle. Labor costs, the second big hurdle, are 
being liquidated. But there remains in full effect perhaps the 
greatest impediment of all—the scarcity, or nonavailability, of 
money for loaning on real estate and building mortgages. 

Lumbermen and others interested in promoting building activity 
must take off their coats, roll up their sleeves, and help push that 
boulder out of the road. They must interest themselves in the 
securing of legislation that will favor, instead of discriminating 
against, the lending of money on building mortgages. 

The investment dollar invariably goes where it is best treated, 
and as everyone knows, the municipal, public utility, or industrial 
corporation bond—not the real estate or building mortgage—is 
now and for a long time has been the investment dollar’s most 
hospitable host. This is true whether viewed from the standpoint 
of interest return or that of freedom from burdensome limitations 
and restrictions. The bond buying wave that began with the flota- 
tion of the Liberty and Victory issues and was augmented by the 
huge subsequent offerings of attractive bonds of all classes, has 
diverted many millions of dollars that normally would have been 
available for aiding building. The large investor naturally has 
preferred tax free Government, State and municipal securities to 
real estate mortgages, while the relatively small investor who once 
placed his surplus funds in real estate and building mortgages 
has been attracted not only to the securities already mentioned, 
but has also bought liberally of the industrial issues. The nub 
of the matter is that under present conditions the real estate mort- 
gage can not compete successfully against the well secured bond 
yielding equal or higher return. F 

The current of investment money must be at least in part re- 
versed before building can fully come into its own. It is perfectly 
true that the progress of the country requires that large bond 
issues for public or private industrial betterments should find 
purchasers, but these needs do not outrank the need for homes, 
and measures must be worked out whereby the existing handicaps 
on securing money for the building of homes and other necessary 
structures may be lifted. To accomplish this, lumbermen must 
interest themselves in politics, or at least in legislation, to a greater 
degree than they have been accustomed to do, for the needed 
remedies can come only thru the enactment of new laws or the 
amendment of existing ones. 

For some time past the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had this 
subject in mind and has been studying to find some practical solu- 
tion. In this endeavor it has conferred with numerous lumbermen 
and others who are desirous of seeing the way opened for the 
building of homes upon the scale which the needs of the country 
require. Of those with whom the subject has been discussed none 
has offered more helpful and constructive suggestions than C. E. 
Davidson, proprietor of the Greenville Lumber Co., Greenville, Il. 
Weight is added to these suggestions by the fact that Mr. David- 
son is not only a successful lumber dealer but also a lawyer of 
wide experience and thoroly familiar with legislative procedure. 
In the course of a protracted correspondence on this subject_he has 
gone to the heart of the matter and made some constructive 
suggestions which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to lay before 
its readers for their consideration and also for their codperation 
in any movement that may be undertaken to remedy existing evils 
that hamper building operations not only in Illinois, but thruout 
the country. 

One of these evils is the fact that the present foreclosure laws 
of Illinois are so framed that a debtor can retain possession and 
use of the property under mortgage for an unreasonably long 
period after foreclosure proceedings have been begun, extending 
even two years from a default in interest payment. Naturally, 
under these circumstances, banks or other lenders of money are 
reluctant to make real estate loans. Mr. Davidson suggests as a 
remedy the amendment of the foreclosure laws, repealing the re- 
demption period provision, which was passed to help the poor 
man save his home, but which operates to prevent his having any 
to save. He further says: 

“Quit taxing mortgages on a higher basis than other property; 
that is, quit taxing them at their full face value, and also quit taxing 
both the mortgage and the property which it covers. In other 
words, amend the tax laws so that the mortgagee can clear at 


Attractive to Investors 


least four percent on his money, thus placing mortgages on a 
parity with bonds. 

“As Secretary Hoover suggested in a speech before the national 
convention of real estate men in Chicago last July, the Federal 
Reserve Act should be amended so that national banks may loan 
on homes. But permission to loan will not impel the banks to make 
such loans unless they are placed upon as good an investment basis 
as bonds. The thing that is most needed is so to amend our laws 
as to make mortgages as good an investment security as bonds 
or corporation notes, without impairing the rights of either bor- 
rower or lender. 

“If we could free the channels for capital we would get all the 
money we want, and in my judgment the biggest building boom ever 
known in this State would result. Lumbermen can not have pros- 
perous times until we arrange for the financing of building. We 
may as well stop right now and solve this question. It looks diffi- 
cult, but I never saw a situation which could not be met, and fairly 
too, if we set ourselves about it. Until the lumbermen or others 
equally interested demand these reforms they are not likely to 
come.’ 

Mr. Davidson presents the following example illustrating the 
working of the present law and his idea as to the needed remedy: 


“When you loan me $1,000 on a domicile there is double taxation, 
for you pay taxes on the mortgage and I have to pay on the home. 
Of course the mortgage is earning interest for you, and legislatures 
figure you ought to pay taxes on it, but why would not the follow- 
ing plan be fair? 

“Enact a law exempting from taxation money loaned on domi- 
ciles costing less than $10,000. Such loans should bear upon the 
fact of the mortgage and note accompanying it the legend ‘Domi- 
cile mortgage.’ Thus no building used for purposes other than 
domicicle would be exempted. If this were done investors would 
seek real estate dwelling mortgages. Then, as already explained, 
change the foreclosure laws so that a scamp mortgager could not 
remain in a home two years after he quits paying interest, with 
the property in the meanwhile deteriorating from neglect or wilful 
abuse. Then we could go ahead and do some real building of homes. 

“The reason I suggest limiting such a law to domicile and to 
$10,000 as mentioned as the amount is to forestall the criticism which 
would follow a suggestion to exempt mortgages from taxation, 
because many —— oans are made, involving much money. Some 
legislatures would object to exempting all mortgages, tho per- 
sonally I favor the exemption of all such loans because it would 
seem that if the property itself is taxed, the money which it 
represents should not be. However, the argument will be advanced 
that if this is not done the man with money escapes any taxation. 
But with the law limited to domiciles and to the moderate amount 
mentioned, I do not believe there would be any serious objections. 
The farmers, of course, are interested as the suggested domicile 
mortgage would apply to their home buildings and repairs thereto. 

“While the laws of each State to some extent differ, the general 
subject applies to all; namely, that the bond is above the mortgage 
note as an investment, which situation must be met and overcome.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes with Mr. Davidson that the 
question of how the financing of home building may best be facili- 
tated can be solved if lumbermen will set themselves to the task. 
There are legal and legislative aspects that will require the best 
thought of men thoroly competent and experienced in those lines. 
The lumber industry has within its ranks, or readily at its com- 
mand, ability. of the kind required. Steps should be taken at once 
to formulate a practical policy and program, which when decided 
upon should have the united backing of all lumbermen. No more 
vital subject can be discussed at the coming conventions than how to 
break the dam that is holding back the normal flow of money into 
building construction. 


Since the above editorial was put in type an interview with 
Mr. Davidson has afforded opportunity for further discussion of the 
subject, and he has very kindly supplemented his previous state- 
ments, pointing out more definitely certain facts and conclusions, 
as follows: 

“In the first place, it is to be observed that national, state and 
municipal bonds are almost wholly tax exempt, in nearly every 


instance. These securities are constantly being issued into the 
millions. They include Federal, State, school, road, city, drainage, 
village, public utility, canal and other bonds. 

“Desirable industrial bonds, issued by corporations, tho not tax 
free, carry special advantages in a multitude of ways, depending 
upon the ingenuity of corporation counsel, to say nothing of pre- 
ferred stocks etc., none of which are ever recorded but any or all of 
which can escape the tax assessor if the holder is so disposed, and it 
is current report that he is so inclined. 

“Add to this preferential list of securities the fact that the Laws 
of Illinois (see page 380, paragraph 7, 52d General Assembly, 
1921, which amends law of 1919) which say that the corporations 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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WANTS APARTMENT HOUSE PLANS 

Do you happen to know of a publisher or an 
architect who puts out a plan book of small apart- 
ment buildings, duplex houses etc., something in 
2-, 3- or 4-room apartments? If so, will you 
kindly refer this letter to him, with the request 
that he communicate with us to what he has along 
this line?—INnQuiryY No. 399. 

[The above inquiry, which comes from an 
Indiana retailer, points to the steadily increas- 
ing demand for plans of this kind. The in- 
quirer has been given two sources from which 
some plans can be obtained; but, thinking that 
other lumbermen may have further information 
to give, this inquiry is printed with the request 
that readers report any plan books of this kind. 
—EDIrTor. | 


To what country are we indebted for 
lilac? Query LI. 


WANTS SOUTH AMERICAN DATA 

Can you kindly give me names of lumber com- 
panies operating in Central and South America or 
any information concerning lumbering in the trop- 
ics ?—INnQuiRY No. 402. 

[The above inquirer who lives in a western 
State has been advised to secure copies of De- 
partment of Commerce bulletins, Special 
Agents’ Series, No. 112 and No. 117, entitled, 
respectively, ‘‘Lumber Markets of the East 
Coast of South America,’’ and ‘‘ Lumber Mar- 
kets of the West Coast of South America’’ both 
by Roger E. Simmons. These bulletins go into 
considerable detail regarding some of the woods 
of the South American countries and deal with 
manufacturing operations. In each bulletin is 
published a lumber trade directory which gives 
the names of many of the principal dealers and 
lumber manufacturers. 

The Department of Commerce also has certain 
lists of lumber manufacturers in South Amer- 
ica which will be supplied to inquirers upon re- 
quest. Any lumberman desirous of giving in- 
formation to this inquirer will be put in touch 
with him upon request.—EDIToR. ] 


Where is the most northern point of the 
United States? Query LV. 


WANTED LUMBER STATISTICS 


We are writing to inquire whether on account of 
the nature and purpose of your organization you 


may have available data on the approximate annual - 


value of the lumber business transacted in the 
various States and in the hundred or so principal 
cities of the country. If you do not have this in- 
formation yourself, we wonder whether you could 
tell us of a trade association in the lumber field 
which could supply it. We are attempting thru 
various sources to determine the value and con- 
centration of the principal industries thruout the 
United States. If you could help us in this regard 
we would greatly appreciate your codperation.— 
Inquiry No. 401. 

[The above inquiry comes from a New York 
concern which consumes some lumber. Generally 
the volume of lumber business is stated in board 
feet rather than in dollars and cents. Figures 
showing the amount of lumber produced each 
year are available and accurate, but figures are 
not so easily assembled which show the percent- 
age of this production consumed in the various 
territories. When one starts to trace a car of 
lumber on its journey from the manufacturer 
to the ultimate consumer he is led into a maze 
of activities which render very difficult the 
gathering of full and detailed statistics. For 
example, assume that the car of lumber is to 
be used in the manufacture of novelties. A 
hundred different kinds of novelties may be 
made from the lumber in this car and these novel- 
ties in turn are shipped to all parts of the coun- 
try, back even to the spot where the lumber 
originated. Thus it is easily seen that it is diffi- 
cult to get an accurate idea of the amount of 
lumber consumed in any one district. Of course 
the above example begs the case somewhat in 
that the inquirer is after statistics which deal 


with the lumber industry, but a study will easily 
reveal that the industry can not be divorced from 
the wood consuming industries. The inquirer 
has been furnished with the names and numbers 
of various Government reports, which in some 
measure bear upon the problem. Any informa- 
tion which any reader can give will be gladly 
received and passed on to the inquirer.— 
Epitor. } 


WANTS CHURCH AND SCHOOL PLANS 

We have inquiries now and then for plans of 
churches and schools. We have referred an inquiry 
or two of this sort to you in the past. 

However, occasionally one of these inquiries de- 
mands a prompt response, sometimes by wire, and 
if you can give us the names and addresses of any 
firms having plans of churches and schools avail- 
able, we would be glad to have that information for 
our files.—INQuIRY No. 397. 

[The above request for information on plans 
for schools and churches comes from a large 
lumber manufacturer who maintains a service 
department for retailers and in the same mail a 
similar request was received from a retail lum- 
ber company. Plans for large churches as a 
rule are drawn by architects who specialize in 
this field. The drawing of plans for a church 
is a rather complicated matter for the location, 
the funds available, the denomination and very 
frequently the individual taste of some of the 
largest contributors to the church must all be 
taken into consideration. The inquirer has 
been furnished with the name of a firm of 
architects that gets out a church plan book. 
Most denominations maintain a board which 
will give advice and assistance in church design. 
Small churches, it is understood, may be pur- 
chased from a company which markets its prod- 
ucts only thru retail lumbermen, namely, Togan- 
Stiles of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Plans for schools, at least the larger schools, 
are as much of a specialty as are plans for 
churches. The inquirer, however, has been given 
the name and address of a lumberman who thru 
his own generosity and acumen is able to provide 
plans for school buildings. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has some standardized plans and sug- 
gestions which may be secured from Washing- 
ton, D. C. The various State departments of 
education have as a rule suggestions and in 
some cases detailed specifications for school 
buildings and these are available upon request. 

Any reader who can throw any further light 
upon this subject or suggest further sources of 
plans for schools and churches is requested to 
pass the information along.—EDITor. ] 


If Columbus had sailed due west what 
would have been the first land discovered. 
Query LIV. 


WANTS CATALPA TIES AND POSTS 

Will you kindly inform me where I may be able 
to purchase either fence posts or ties manufac- 
tured from catalpa?—InquiIRy No. 324. 

[Catalpa can be hardly termed a commercial 
wood in this country. It has been grown to 
some extent by farmers and in a number of cases 
railroad companies have set out catalpa in 
tracts of land where it was thought they would 
produce good railroad ties. The results, how- 
ever, have not been entirely satisfactory. When 
all conditions are right hardy catalpa grows 
rapidly and to a large size, but it demands 
nearly perfect conditions or it will disappoint. 
It needs ground rich enough and damp enough 
to grow good crops of corn and such land is not 
generally available for the growing of a crop 
whose date of maturity is so far distant and 
probably so small when compared with the re- 
turns from a corn crop year after year. 

A similar inquiry was inserted several months 
ago, but supplies of catalpa seemingly are 
limited. The inquirer is very anxious to learn 
where ties and posts can be obtained in quan- 
tities.—EDITor. | 


OFFERS SHORT CLEAR PINE 

We have been trying to find a market for a car- 
load of short clear lumber that we have on hand. 
This stock is cut to the following sizes: 

1x5 and 1x6—3’ 6” and 3’ 10” long. 

1x5 and 1x6—1’ 8%” and 1’ 10%” long. 

This stock is clear western pine. We would 
appreciate it very much if you could put us in 
touch with somebody who might be able to use these 
items.—Inquiry No. 407. 

[The above is from a concern which uses 
large quantities of the finest lumber obtainable 
and the stock offered may be assumed to be 
of excellent quality. The demand for short 
length clear lumber is growing and gradually 
the sale of such items as the above is becoming 
less difficult, tho it is not easy to step out and 
sell such stock at a moment’s notice. One has 
but to visit a department store and notice there 
the multitude of small articles made of wood 
to realize the fact that short length pieces of 
lumber can be turned into many products where 
the return will be greater than if they are put 
in the stove or in the burner. The inquirer in 
this case is located in Minnesota and anyone 
who desires to purchase stock of this character 
will be given the address promptly.—EbITor. } 


What advantage is claimed for a zinc nail 
over an iron nail? Query LVII. 


MOLDING AND DOOR MANUFACTURERS 

Have you any method of giving us the names 
and addresses of molding and door manufacturers 
on the Pacific coast and in the middle West? If 
there is such a compilation we would like to know 
about it—InquiryY No. 394. 

[This inquiry comes from a concern in New 
Jersey whose letterhead shows it to be a whole- 
saler of doors and sash, molding, trim, poreh 
work ete. While the various trade directories 
all list a few concerns there exists no complete 
compilation such as is asked for, the nearest 
approach thereto being the membership rosters 
of the various associations and other organiza- 
tions identified with the sash, door and millwork 
industry. A list of the principal manufacturers 
in the middle West and on the Coast has been 
forwarded to the above inquirer. Manufacturers 
in either section desiring to get in touch with 
the concern making the inquiry will be furnished 
its address upon request.—EDITOR. ] 


What is the origin of camphor and how is 
it manufactured? Query LVIII. 


WISHES TO BUILD OWN KILN 


I am trying to put up a kiln for drying oak and 
pine lumber. I do not feel able to purchase a kiln 
from the kiln manufacturers and I would like to 
know if there is not some publication on kiln dry- 
ing which will give instruction for erecting home 
made kilns and also how to do the drying. If you 
can give me any instruction or information I will 
appreciate same.—INQuiryY No. 388. 

[Correspondence with the makers of kilns will 
likely furnish hints and suggestions, and besides 
in building a kiln many things must be bought, 
and some of the people who sell such things will 
gladly furnish other idea's. Many of the fixtures 
belonging to modern kilns are covered by pat- 
ents and they could not be used without permis- 
sion and care would have to be exercised in those 
matters. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 894 by L. V. Teesdale—‘‘ Manual 
of Design and Installation of Forest Service 
Water Spray Dry Kiln’’—gives considerable in- 
formation that ought to be helpful to anyone 
desiring to construct his own dry kiln. A copy 
of this bulletin can be secured for 10 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

A publication of very great value to one who 
desires information concerning dry kilns is a 
book by Joseph B. Wagner, ‘‘Seasoning of 
Wood.’’ This volume can be secured thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, 
which is $3.~—EDIToR. | 
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General Business Conditions 


The eleventh hour decision reached late last 
week by the five railroad brotherhoods to cancel 
their call for a strike has had a very beneficial 
effect on general commerce, clarifying the out- 
jook and strengthening confidence in the future. 
However, there remains to agitate the business 
world the question of readjustment of railroad 
freight rates. Prospects of lower freight rates 
in the near future are causing the postponement 
of practically all such business as does not rep- 
resent immediate needs, and it appears that 
until it is definitely known just what the pros- 
pective new rates will be and when they will 
take effect, speculative business will, to a very 
large extent, be held in abeyance. It is clear 
that there still is great caution in transactions 
in practically every industry and trade, which 
makes for slow and rather irregular progress; 
but it is noticeable that there is a steady 
strengthening of confidence in the future and 
it may be expected that the New Year will find 
many of the present handicapping problems re- 
moved, permitting more rapid progress and 
materialization of the prediction that 1922 will 
be a year of great prosperity. Probably the 
most encouraging piece of news developed dur- 
ing the week is that Government reports show 
a decrease of one million in the number un- 
employed at the end of October, there being 
approximately two million idle workers com- 
pared with more than three million the month 
previous, which gives conclusive proof of the 
quickening of industrial and commercial life in 
this country. 


Trade in North Carolina Pine 


The North Carolina pine mills continue to 
book a volume of orders limited only by the 
quantity they are willing to accept. There has 
been a slight increase in production lately but 
not enough to take care of prospective require- 
ments, and the mills are refusing to quote on 
many items in active demand. Buyers in a 
great many cases have been forced to use lower 
grades, of which the mills are still carrying 
quite large supplies, because they were neglected 
so long. But even on these lower grades some 
large mills are reported to be sold ahead for 
sixty days or more. The movement of flooring, 
thin ceiling, partition and roofers has been very 
brisk and prices on the first three of these items 
have shown further advances during the last 
week. Planing mills report they are getting 
more business than they can handle. 





The Southern Pine Trade 


The market for southern pine is holding up 
strongly. While demand probably has not in- 
creased during the last week it remains brisk 
for most items and prices are up on an average 
of $1.50 to $2 over the level prevailing two 
weeks ago, with uppers still leading the ad- 
vanee. It is noticeable, however, that quota- 
tions are by no means uniform, but vary 
largely according to stocks on hand, demand in 
different sections and other circumstances. Most 
mills have accumulated large order files, and are 
now booking only business that is particularly 
attractive; and there apparently are no mills 
that care to book ahead more than a few weeks 
in view of the uncertainties attending the pres- 
ent strong market. Some of the large mills 
have inereased their production and some 
smaller mills that were closed down have re- 
opened, but orders are still considerably heavier 
than production and shipment are a little in 
excess of orders. The general scarcity of stock 
1s making av uifficult to place orders for and 
almost impossible to secure prompt shipments 
of mixed cars. Inquiries from all consuming 
sources are heavy. Orders for timbers are more 
plentiful and railroad business is the feature. 
Supplies of car material are steadily diminish- 
ing and prices are responding accordingly. Mills 
catering to the export trade report much higher 


offers from Europe on prime and saps, which 
items practically everywhere are sold out until 
after Jan. 1, and better prices are obtainable 
for South American stock. One feature that 
gives considerable encouragement to manufac- 
turers is that demand for lower grades con- 
tinues to show a good increase. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock 


The northern pine mills report a satisfactory 
demand for their product, with a fair demand 
from the retail yard trade, and a slowly but 
steadily increasing call from the factories, espe- 
cially for crating and pattern lumber. Orders 
are still for comparatively small quantities, but 
they are numerous and the aggregate of sales 
is heavier than for a long time. The mills 
have been quite successful during the last few 
months in marketing the grades which were in 
surplus at the beginning of the year, and pres- 
ent stocks are not excessive. It now appears 
certain that this winter’s log output will be 
curtailed to about 30 or 35 percent of normal, 
but inasmuch as large quantities of logs are 
still on hand from last season, due to the light 
production this year, this does not necessarily 
mean that the manufacture of lumber next year 
will be curtailed. These remarks as to the 
northern pine logging situation apply equally 
to hemlock. The hemlock market remains quite 
active, with Wisconsin, upper Michigan and the 
East furnishing a good retail and industrial 
demand, and with an enlarged call, especially 
for boards and factory lumber, coming in from 
Illinois and adjacent territory. Hemlock stocks 
are low on popular items, and prices on all 
grades but No. 3 have advanced $1 to $2 dur- 
ing the last ten days. 


Hardwood Market Features 


The market for southern hardwoods is dis- 
tinctly on the upward trend. Supplies are 
low and there is great competition between 
domestic and foreign consumers for what is 
available. Demand from both sources has ex- 
panded largely and prices are advancing rapid- 
ly. One large export organization in the Mem- 
phis territory, during the fortnight ended Oct. 
29, booked orders for approximately 10,000,000 
feet of hardwood for shipment to Europe and 
reports a continual increase in the overseas 
demand. Domestic industrial buyers, a great 
many of whom have been off the market for a 
long time, in the meanwhile have come into 
the field with sizable orders. Many concerns 
report that they have sold practically all their 
No. leommon and better stock,and that the move- 
ment of Nos. 2 and 3 has also increased largely 
of late. The result is that stocks are rapidly 
disappearing, and millmen are not exerting the 
slightest sales pressure on the market. Price 








lists are being revised almost daily and it is 
worthy of note that buyers appear vastly more 
anxious to place orders at the new substantially 
higher prices than they were even two or three 
weeks ago. Meanwhile there has been some 
increase in the production of hardwoods, but 
it will be a long time before output and stocks 
in shipping condition can be put on a level ap- 
proximating normal. The market for northern 
hardwoods also is undergoing expansion and 
tho prices as a whole show little change they 
are very strong and prospects are for early 
substantial advances. 





Trend of the Cypress Market 


The cypress market shows great strength and, 
altho no recent general price advances have 
been recorded, that they will take place soon 
seems certain. Retail demand has quieted down 
somewhat, according to reports from the impor- 
tant distributing centers, but industrial pur- 
chases have increased and inquiries are many 
and for larger quantities than for many months. 
Mill stocks have shown a fair increase, as the 
spring and summer cut is reaching shipping dry 
condition, and the mills are producing steadily, 
nearly at normal, in preparation for the coming 
year, which they believe is going to be a pros- 
perous one for the lumber industry. 


Douglas Fir Developments 

The Douglas fir market gained additional 
strength during the last week, largely as the 
result of a continued heavy increase in coast- 
wise and cargo business. The fact that 42 per- 
cent of the business booked for cargo delivery 
by 105 representative Coast mills, as shown in 
the latest association report, indicates how im- 
portant this business is. Not only is the for- 
eign business very important and the movement 
to California heavy and increasing constantly, 
but shipments to the Atlantic coast via the Pan- 
ama Canal have shown substantial increases dur- 
ing the last few weeks. The eastern rail trade, 
tho not so heavy by far as it would be under 
more reasonable freight rates, is increasing, but 
the demand is largely for items that mills find 
difficulty in supplying. A number of west Coast 
mills are now operating two shifts, and still 
claim that they have more business than they 
can take care of. Due to the heavy cargo busi- 
ness it is not expected that the waterfront mills 
will make any active campaign for rail business 
for some time. It is worthy of note that Japan 
is buying not only lumber cut to squares, but is 
also taking increasing quantities of logs. It 
is reported that Japanese buyers are building a 
number of vessels especially designed for trans- 
porting logs, which would indicate that this 
business will be permanent. 





Lumber Movement for Forty-Two Weeks* 
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California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 272,674,000 192,204,000 366,864,000 
CU MG cecceenedsawesets seekesdetedeeubeceaduda 5,094,000 6,311,000 2,817,000 
| rere errr es rr eer re 277,768,000 198,515,000 369,681,000 
California Redwood Association. ......cccccccccsccccccecs 226,602,000 156,478,000 144,885,000 
CO PEPE rr rrr Treerrrrr tree rT ce 7,704,000 6,964,000 10,690,000 
WOME cu cicdddenvetcneeedent cdeacpesccecueegeedens 234,306,000 163,442,000 155,575,000 


Totals 


Total for forty-two weeks. ............-+eee- 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 


September, inclusive 
Grand totals 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 
Ss cater ees en cee hese ns eetane eh eney 


252,957,282 240,441,377 237,200,357 


cnemeed 9,838,006 10,399,095 11,200,878 
oenneeen 262,795,288 250,840,472 248,401,235 

82,630,000 73,678,000 66.457.000 
ineee aan 1,271,000 3,078,000 3,848,000 
wnt giles 83,901,000 76,756,000 70,305,000 
eee re 6,552,732,558  6,585,990,373 6,855,231,257 
Rs ear 125,179,000 90,649,000 Not reported 
a darefec inate 6,677,911,558 6,676,639,373 6,855,231,257 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Oct. 22, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Sales Tax Meets Opposition 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—Chairman 

Fordney and Representatives Longworth, of 

Ohio, and Greene, of Iowa, members of the ways 

and means committee, today served formal no- 

tice on the Senate that the House under no 
circumstances will stand for any form of sales 
tax. These three men will be the Republican 
conferees on the tax bill from the House. Later 
in the day Floor Leader Mondell went even fur- 
ther, declaring emphatically that not only will 
any sales tax adopted by the Senate be rejected 
by the House, but that the income surtax, fixed 
in the House bill at 32 percent and by the 

Senate at 50 percent, will be.restored its pres- 

ent maximum under existing law. The latter 

ultimatum came as a distinct surprise to the 

Senate. 

In the light of these formal notifications, Sen- 
ator Penrose said he would take no position on 
the sales tax, on which he had endeavored to 
observe a judicial attitude, beyond expressing 
his personal views and voting against it. 

Some advocates of the Smoot sales tax plan 
had: been counting votes in the Senate and 
yesterday declared that they could figure on 
nearly all Republicans and a few Democrats, 
placing the number at forty-two Republicans. 
These figures were upset on a poll today, which 
indicated that not enough votes could be mus- 
tered to adopt the sales tax substitute for the 
finance committee bill. It looks as if any form 
of sales tax is hopelessly beaten in the Senate, 
so that there was no need of excitement on the 
House side. 





Should Include Lumber in Rate Cuts 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—E. C. Harrell, 
secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation; Vaughan Camp, secretary of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and A. G. T. 
Moore, traffic manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, today drafted a petition to be pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
urging that, in any action the commission may 
take as to lower freight rates on basic commodi- 
ties, the rates on lumber in the territory repre- 
sented by the three associations be given con- 
sideration. 

The decision to file the petition is understood 
to be based on information that the railroads 
have let it be known that they do not intend to 
make any further voluntary reductions in freight 
rates, due presumably to the announcement 
made in the name of the Railroad Labor Board 
that it would not be able to take up applica- 
tions by the carriers for further wage reduc- 
tions until July next. Information has reached 
Washington that this announcement was not 
authorized by the board, but up to date that 
body has not modified it in any way so far as the 
public has been advised. 

An impression had prevailed among lumber- 
men that, in the event the commission decides 
the southern hardwood lumber case favorably to 
the hardwood complainants, the railroads in the 
territory covered would reduce softwood rates to 
whatever level the commission fixed for southern 
hardwood rates. 

The text of the petition of the Southern Pine, 
Georgia-Florida and North Carolina Pine asso- 
ciations, which is brief, follows: 

Comes now the undersigned petitioners, the 
Southern Pine Association, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., representing 215 manufacturers 
of southern pine in the States of Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida, whose approximate annual 
production is 6,500,000,000 feet; the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla., representing mills operating in 
the States of Georgia and Florida, whose annual 
production is approximately 2,000,00,000 feet; and 
the North Carolina Pine Association, with head- 


quarters at Norfolk, Va., a. 115 mills 
operating in the States of Virginia, North and 


South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, whose an- 


nual production is approximately 1,500,000,000 feet. 
Your petitioners respectfully submit: 

t, The unusual demand for commodities dur- 
ing the war period, coupled with a shortage of 
essential supplies and labor, resulted in an un- 
Eresetentet expansion of credit and an extremely 

igh level of prices. 

That, By reason of conditions growing out of the 
war, values generally were unnaturally and ab- 
normally inflated, but since that time industry 


generally has liquidated and particularly is this_ 


true as to the lumber manufacturers. 

That, The railroads, like other industries, were 
during the said abnormal period faced with mount- 
ing costs, and that a general increase in freight 
rates, including the rates of lumber originating in 
the territory mentioned herein, was authorized by 
ee Commerce Commission on Aug. 26, 


That, Since such advances became effective the 
commission has had before it complaints attacking 
the general level of basic commodity rates, and the 
general public accepts and recognizes the fact that 
the present level of freight rates on basic com- 
modities is too high to permit the free flow of 
traffic and in the light of conditions now prevailing 
should be reduced. 

Wherefor, Petitioners pray that, in any action 
which may at this time or in the immediate future 
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be taken by the commission as to the reduction 
of rates on so called basic commodities, the rates 
on lumber originating in the territory represented 
by your petitions be given consideration. 





To Operate Creosoting Plant 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 2.—The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. has con- 
tracted with the American Creosoting Co. for 
the treatment of cross ties, switch ties, lumber 
and piling, and a new plant of the most recent 
design, with a capacity for treating 1,500,000 
ties a year, is to be erected at New Haven. The 
plant will be provided by the American Creosot- 
ing Co. and will be adjacent to the northerly 
end of the New Haven’s Cedar Hill freight 
terminal, and thus will connect with the ter- 
minal, 

Heretofore it has been necessary for the rail- 
road to ship ties and material used on the New 
York division to distant points for treatment. 
Also, with the reduction in the supply of the 
better and more durable kinds of timber, it will 
now be possible for the company to use the large 
supply of cheaper grades which are available 
locally in large quantities. 

This plant will also be of advantage to the 
producers of timber in southern New England, 
as it will make available for purchase large 
quantities of timber which are not now market- 
able. 








There are approximately 15,500,000 cross ties 
in the tracks of the New Haven system, and the 
requirements for renewals have averaged about 
2,000,000 annually. With the disappearance 
of the chestnut and more durable grades of tim- 
ber, the annual needs threatened to increase to 
3,000,000, were the company to meet its renewal 
requirements thru the use of the less durable 
timber untreated. But with the treating plant in 
operation the New Haven expects within a few 
years to reduce the yearly requirements to about 
one half what they have been, as treatment of 
the ties will prolong the life of the less durable 
timber to approximately double that of un- 
treated better grades. 





Sees Welsh Market for Pit Props 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 2.—A. B. Cooke, 
American consul at Swansea, south Wales, in a 
report received by the Department of Commerce, 
states that the mining industry of south Wales 
consumes annually large quantities of pit wood 
and especially pit props. Domestic supplies of 
this wood are limited in quantity and inferior 
in quality. A large part of the stocks, there- 
fore, must be imported from year to year. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1921, 427,250 loads 
of pitwood were imported into south Wales, 
valued at £778,554 sterling. A load is equal to 
50 cubic feet. These figures are substantially 
below the imports for the corresponding period 
last year, when 758,548 loads of pit wood, valued 
at £2,320,617 sterling, were imported into the 
district. 

Consul Cooke states that the pit props im- 
ported from France are of resinous fir. Those 
imported from the Baltic region are of spruce. 
The imports are sections of small trees ‘‘in the 
bark’’ and the usual dimensions are: Length 
614 feet, diameter 4 to 6 inches at small end; 
length 9 feet; diameter 5 to 9 inches; length 
13 feet, diameter 8 to 12 inches. The imports 
are in cargo lots of one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred tons. 

Local dealers have advised the consul that no 
pit props have thus far been imported from the 
United States, but that there is no reason why 
an American grown pit prop should not find 
a ready market there if quality and price can 
compete with the European product. Mr. Cooke 
adds: 

Members of the local trade have suggested that, 
in view of the fact that the American timber is not 
known to the local trade, it would be well if inter- 
ested American firms could send to the American 
consulate, Swansea, for display to the trade, fair 
samples of the timber they would offer for sale as 
pit props. Such samples should be large enough to 
give a correct idea as to the timber. The parcel 
post might be used to advantage in sending such 
samples. The consulate will take pleasure in re- 
ceiving and placing on display before the local pit 


wood dealers any samples of wood that American 
firms desire to send forward. 


Filing Amended Tax Returns 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 3.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is mailing 
the following to subscribing associations etc.: 


Altho the commissioner of internal revenue has 
not yet issued a formal ruling, it is expected that 
he will promptly give notice of the decision reached 
on Oct. 29 to extend until Feb. 1 the time for 
filing amended returns under Treasury decision 

0, which had required that these returns be 
filed on or before Nov. 24, 1921. Before the time 
prescribed in the new forthcoming order the Fed- 
eral revenue bill now under consideration by Con- 
gress will undoubtedly have been passed granting 
further relief by way of extension of time of pay- 
ments not to exceed eighteen months. ° 

It should be understood that there is, of course, 
the possibility that the bill as finally passed will 
not contain this relief proviates in its present 
form, but it is in fact likely that the rate of in- 
terest to be charged on deferred payments will be 
6 percent or 6% percent instead of the 8 percent 
as provided in the House bill. In any event after 
the forthcoming order is issued, which will probably 
be within a week, the taxpayer will have until Feb. 
1, 1922, to file amended returns and make pay- 
ments irrespective of additional legislation. 
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BREAK RECORD FOR HANDLING LUMBER 


WESTWOOD, CALIF., Oct. 29.—At the Red 
River Lumber Co.’s plant here the crew on 
erane No. 4 established a new record last 
Wednesday for handling green lumber from the 
sawmill and piling in the yard. During the 
10-hour shift they handled with this crane 44 
carloads of lumber, containing 527 units, total- 
ing 678,900 feet. The members of this record 
breaking crew were as follows: Lloyd McFate, 
engineer; M. Larrea, switchman; Andrew Erick- 
son, head piler; Alfred Volante, back piler; 
S. Marras, bar man; Jose Elden, bar man; 
Alfredo Pastor, bar man; Joe Martin, fireman. 

The best previous record was 36 cars contain- 
ing 605,300 feet, made on Sept. 20, 1920, by a 
crew headed by Joe Martin, foreman and John 
Martin, engineer, and had never been touched 
until the present, altho several attempts had 
been made to beat it. 

Both these records were made with an Ohio 15- 
ton crane, the lumber being separated for grades 
and thickness on the sorting chains and piled 
in units with stickers between, all ready for air 
drying. These units are then loaded on stand- 
ard 40-foot flat cars by the crane, switched 
to the lumber yard by a 60-ton Shay engine, 
and then placed in uniform piles on founda- 
tions. When the lumber is dry it is again loaded 
on flat cars, hauled to the planing mill and 
sorting chains, and unloaded on to small trucks 
holding two units each. During September, 
three crews were engaged in this work, two 
Brown hoists and the Ohio, and handled during 
the month 30,895,630 feet of lumber, besides 
loading material and cabins for use in the log- 
ging camps. 


COMPANY CLOSES CAR REPAIR CONTRACT 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 31—The Beaumont 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. has closed an 
initial contract with the Southern Pacific to 
repair fifty cars, work to begin immediately. 
R. W. Ford, manager of the ship building com- 
pany, stated that it started this morning rear- 
ranging some of the tracks and dismantling 
ears. The work will be well under way within 
the next ten days. It is understood from out- 
side sources that if the Beaumont Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. succeeds in doing the work to 
the satisfaction of the railroad company, it will 
get a contract to repair from 5,000 to 10,000, 
requiring between two and three years to com- 
plete. On the present job from 100 to 150 
men will be employed, the contract price being 
something around $60,000. 

It is understood that the Southern Pacific has 
4,000 cars at the present time to be repaired 
and will shoot them in as fast as the local con- 
eern can handle them. 








PAPER MILLS REDUCE WINTER CUT 


Heavy reductions in woods operations by the 
paper and pulp manufacturers of the United 
States were reported at the convention of the 
woodlands section of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association in Chicago this week, when 
Secretary O. M. Porter gave the results of a 
survey of wood on hand and projected opera- 
tions. 

There will be no immediate shortage of raw 
material, for the reports indicate that there is 
still a large quantity of pulpwood in the hands 
of the manufacturers, even tho this was put 
in at prices far above the presumptive cost of 
woods operations during the coming winter. 

‘¢Reports from forty-eight companies,’’ said 
Secretary Porter, ‘‘are sufficiently distributed to 
provide probably an accurate estimate of the 
whole situation, seventeen being from New 
York, nineteen from the Lake States, six from 
New England, three from Pennsylvania and 
three from the West.’’ 

The 1920 consumption of pulpwood by these 
mills was 1,855,005 cords and their stocks on 
hands on Sept. 1 was 2,292,483 cords. Pulp 
manufacturers usually carry two years stock 
of wood on hand, but this year are putting 
in only 792,630 cords. In view of the reduced 
operations in mills’ of the entire country, the 
total now on hand or contracted for of over 











3,000,000 cords, normally only enough for twenty 
months, will be practically a two years’ supply, 
indicating no shortage the coming year. The 
small input this year, however, less than one 
half of last year’s consumption, portens ex- 
tremely low stocks in the fall of 1922. 

‘<These figures,’’ says Secretary Porter in his 
conclusion, ‘‘reflect very clearly the present 
pulpwood market situation. American mills are 
overstocked with high priced wood and are cur- 
tailing their logging operations, in many cases 
from 50 to 70 percent of the 1920 operations. 
Of the eighty-seven mills making reports, twent- 
ty-seven reported they were making no contracts 
for any wood this winter.’’ 





ONE OF OLDEST BUILDINGS IN AMERICA 


Rocky Point, N. C., Nov. 1—The accom- 
panying illustration shows a part of the old 
Duplin County court house that in this section 
is thought to be one of the oldest wooden build- 
ings in America. The Duplin County court 
house is at Kenansville, which is the county seat 
of Duplin County today. In 1794 the old county 
was divided, Samson County was formed from 
a section of it and at that time the court house 
was considered an old building. J. R. Casey, 
of J. R. Casey & Bros., of this city, manufac- 
turers of North Carolina pine and hardwoods, 
is very much interested in this old court house 
and regarding it said: 

‘¢Just when the old Duplin court house was 
built, I am unable to learn, but it was an old 








A part of the old Duplin County court house at 


Kenansville, N. C. It was built of hand sawn 
and hewn North Carolina longleaf pine 


house in 1794 and I am informed by a reliable 
source that the weather boards, which have been 
unpainted for more than a century, are the same 
and original siding of this historic old house. 
I drove by there some weeks ago and noticed the 
lumber and it is now good, sound lumber, ap- 
parently good for another generation. You will 
notice the old shingle roof was recovered with 
boards which are now in bad shape. If there 
is another house in America that has been so 
unprotected by paint or otherwise, and has stood 
so long, I would be glad to hear of it. This 
house was built of hand sawn and hewn North 
Carolina longleaf pine.’’ 





RECORD YEAR IN TIMBER PRESERVATION 


The most notable progress yet recorded in the 
pressure treatment of timber to prevent decay 
was made in 1920, according to a report recently 
issued by the service bureau of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association. The report 
states that the 112 active pressure wood preserv- 
ing plants scattered thruout the country used in 
1920 50,000,000 pounds of zine chloride and 
69,000,000 gallons of creosote oil for the treat- 
ment of over 2,000,000,000 board feet of timber. 
The treated material consisted mainly of rail- 
way ties, construction timbers for wharf, bridge, 
highway, mining and building purposes, piling, 
telephone and power poles, fence posts, wood 
blocks for street paving and for factory floors, 
and lumber for miscellaneous uses. Decay, 
which can be prevented by proper preservative 
treatment, destroys more wood annually than 
any other agent. The desire for permanence at 
low cost is given as the reason for the increased 
demand for well treated timber. 





MARKING OF IMPORTED GOODS 


Ortawa, OnT., Oct. 31.—Secretary Frank 
Hawkins, this city, of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association, in a bulletin to the mem- 
bership advises that the effective date of the 
Canadian Order-in-Council regarding the ‘‘ mark- 
ing of imported goods with indication of country 
of origin’’ has been postponed until Dee. 31, 
1921. Secretary Hawkins has been advised by 
R. R. Farrow, commissioner of customs and 
excise taxes, on the rulings of the department 
as to the manner of marking or exemption from 
marking of lumber and its products. Those re- 
quiring no marking are bolts, blocks, felloes; 
handle, heading, stave and shingle blocks; hub, 
last, wagon and gun blocks; lath and shingles; 
veneers of oak, rosewood, mahogany, Spanish 
cedar and walnut; veneers of wood N. O. P.; 
staves; lumber, rough and dressed. Window 
sash, doors and wooden lasts ‘‘ will each require 
to have thereon an indication of the country of 
origin.’? Spokes of hickory and oak can be 
imported ‘‘in compliance with the provisions 
of Section 18 of the regulations, as completely 
manufactured parts for incorporation into ar- 
ticles of Canadian manufacture.’’ Wood handles 
will have to be marked with an indication of the 
country of origin. 





CONSULTED ON RAILROAD TIE INSPECTION 


Moscow, IpaHo, Oct. 31.—Dr. Henry Schmitz, 
associate professor of forest products at the 
University of Idaho School of Forestry, re- 
cently returned to Moscow from Sandpoint, 
Idaho, where he was called by the Chicago North- 
western Railroad for consultation and instruc- 
tion of the railroad’s tie inspectors in the in- 
spection and classification of a large order of 
cross ties of Douglas fir and western larch. This 
is the first time that the Northwestern has had 
to come to the West for cross ties to be used 
on eastern parts of its line and the expert ad- 
vice of Dr. Schmitz on the character of the ties 
being supplied was sought as a protection for 
the railroad, whose inspectors were not familiar 
with western woods. 


MAKES CLOSE STUDY OF PINE MARKET 


New York, Oct. 31—Joshua B. Mitchell, 
New York representative of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Kansas City 
and mills at Haslam, Tex., Cravens and Pick- 
ering, La., and Standard and Sonora, Calif., 
recently returned to New York from a two 
weeks’ trip to the South, with a store of knowl- 
edge about the lumber situation there. Mr. 
Mitchell, who was formerly connected with the 
Roper Lumber Co. in Norfolk, Va., in his recent 
trip devoted much time to little journeys in the 
timber lands of Louisiana. Characterizing him- 
self as one of the closest students of southern 
pine in the lumber business, Mr. Mitchell said: 





The southern pine market has improved greatly 
on yard stock in this section. While a great deal of 
improvement has shown itself in the East, I do not 
notice yet any great strength showing itself from 
the West. Southern pine timbers are only in fair 
demand and the situation in the New York lumber 
yards is incefinite. This is not the time for lumber 
yards to be stocking up heavily, and in my opinion 
yards in this section are going to wait out the mar- 
ket until late winter. This will have a tendency to 
hold prices down. Whenever yards are found to be 
buying in any great quantities, you may rest assured 
that they have some definite place in sight to put 
the lumber, and I do not find my trade buying ahead 
to any great extent. On account of the fluctua- 
tions in the market practically all business is now 
being carried on by wire. 


Among other concerns of which Mr. Mitchell 
is also the northern representative is the Fre- 
mont Lumber Co., of Rochelle, La. Mr. Mitchell 
opened up his New York office on his own hook 
three years ago and has established a large 
clientele. He believes the prices on southern 
pine are destined to go higher and remain at 
the advanced figures for some time. 

Mr. Mitchell reports activity beginning to 
show itself from the railroad end. Very re- 
cently some of the New York roads have been 
buying lumber for car repair work, he says, but 
the western roads are not buying so largely as 
the eastern lines. 
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West Frankfort, Ill., was one of the high 
lights of building prosperity during the sum- 
mer of 1921. The reader must pardon this 
department if we repeat in successive papers 
the fact that lower Illinois did very well dur- 
ing the building season so lately closed, for our 
year’s travel has taken us into at least a few 
communities where sales could have pleased the 
local lumberman more by being more numerous 
and robust. After visiting these places it is a 
change, at least, to find communities where 
building is up and coming. It is a pleasure to 
visit such places, too; for their activity is an 
earnest of renewed business that will come to 
us all. We ask those of our readers, whose 
sales thru no fault of their own have been 
small to consider it this way. It is not our 
purpose to arouse envy; but on the contrary to 
lay the foundation for 
a renewed confidence 
in the future. 

West Frankfort and 
Frankfort Heights are 
two towns that prob- 
ably will consolidate 
at some not distant 
date. They have quite 
a number of strong 
yards, and apparently 
all of them have had 
a prosperous year. R. 
M. Treece, of the 
Treece Lumber Co., is 
a prominent associa- 
tion man and is at 
present, I _ believe, 
president of the 
Southern Illinois as- 
sociation. But the 
stories I heard in the 
different yards were 
so much alike in point 
and intent that I won- 
der if the various 
dealers will not per- 
mit me to make D. C. 
Jones, of the Stotlar- 
Herrin Lumber Co., 
spokesman for the 
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in the industrial parade in Waupun on Labor Day. 
porch, and the other dimensions are in proportion. 

company’s trucks, the front facing the back of the truck. f d h 
bungalow, making a very realistic lawn and shrubbery set out around the porch, while at the ound to house the 


Where Building Is Booming—A Lumberman Who Has Sold 
1,000 Lots and the Lumber for 950 Houses on These Lots 


At the time of my visit the city was going 
on one of the biggest building periods that 
have come to it during its energetic life. Some 
lumbermen were at a loss to guess what cause 
or combination of causes lay back of this re- 
markable boom. Of course there is the coal 
that is going out so steadily and the money in 
payment coming in just as steadily; but the 
mines have not been working to full capacity. 
There is a rather constant extension of mine 
operations. At the present time a shaft is 
being sunk almost at the corporate limits of 
the city, and it is thought that this will be the 
biggest mine in the State. Probably the sink- 
ing of this shaft and the certainty that when 
production rises again to capacity many more 
miners will come to the city has much to do 
with the building of houses. But it seems to 
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fort one of the opportunities for profit and 
ublic service lies in the real estate business. 
he unthinking laugh at this public service 
idea. They are likely to class real estate deal- 
ers with those persons who try to get some- 
thing for nothing. Perhaps there has been a 
larger percentage of crooks among real estate 
agents than among preachers, but to intimate 
that the real estate man does no service and 
earns none of his profits is a shortsighted, not 
to say vicious, opinion. There are few if any 
lines of commercial endeavor that are not im- 
proved thru being systematized. Real estate 
will not take care of itself much more efficient- 
ly than the retailing of lumber will take care 
of itself. It is easy to say that a man who 
needs a building lot will hunt up the ‘owner of 
a desirable one and will bargain with him for 
DN ee 3 ; it; but experience 
| proves that this is not 
| always the case. The 
growth of cities owes 
much of the ease and 
rapidity of expansion 
to the efforts of real 
estate agents. To be 
sure, they have some- 
times engineered a 
boom that has caused 
disastrous losses, but 
how many more times 
they have made possi- 
ble the easy and ex- 
peditious housing of 
rapidly increasing 
populations! Lumber- 
men of all people 
know the real services 
‘ performed by honest 
and farsighted real 
estate men. 

The handling of 
real estate has been 
an important element 
in the development of 





The above illustration is of a float built by the Loomans-Rossman Co., Waupun, Wis., and used West Frankfort. True, 

The bungalow is 5x6 feet, exclusive of some means doubtless 
The bungalow was mounted on one of the 
Green sod was placed around the 


would have _ been 


town. windows shades and lace curtains were hung. After the parade the bungalow was unloaded population of the 


Young men to whom 
I talked told me they 
could remember when 
West Frankfort had a 
population of only a few score persons. That 
time, it goes without saying, was before the 
coal fields were developed to any large extent. 
The latest census showed a population of some- 
thing over 17,000, and current developments 
promise to bring in more people. Perhaps, if 
you live outside Illinois, you’ll recognize the 
region more readily if I mention Franklin 
County. Franklin County coal is known wher- 
ever the soft coal from the midwestern fields is 
burned. The name has become almost a trade- 
mark of quality. They tell me in West Frank- 
fort that the annual coal output of the county 
if loaded into coal cars would make a train 
some three thousand miles long. And all this 
from one county. It seems to the uninitiated 
that this quantity of material if taken out of 
one county would cause the thing to cave in 
and become a lake. The monthly payroll of 
the mines in the county probably runs at or 
around $1,000,000. I heard estimates made 
that varied from this figure. I think, tho, 
that one reason for the variation lay in the 
fact that some guessed on full production and 
others on the reduced production of the last 
few months. We don’t vouch for the amount, 
but it is quite a tidy sum. 


and placed on a cement block foundation near the office of the Loomans-Rossman Co. An 
electrician wired it and now the bungalow is kept lighted up during the evening. Speaking 
of this exhibit, i. J. Rossman, president of the company, said: 
able comments on this display and consider it the best piece of advertising we ever put on.” 


me that fully as much credit is due to two other 
factors; first, the citizens of the town seem to 
have unbounded faith in its future, and, sec- 
ond, there are some acute and energetic mer- 
cantile brains working in the city. 


Merchants Expand with City’s Growth 


When a town is young and at the same time 
growing into a city at a great rate the usual 
lines of division among industries and mercan- 
tile undertakings do not hold. In an old city 
a man is a lumber retailer or a lawyer or an 
insurance agent or a real estate broker, and he 
sticks pretty strictly to his own line of work. 
In a rapidly growing young city the need for 
new services arises frequently, and those al- 
ready in business are the first to see them. As 
an example, a drygoods merchant sees the need 
for a beauty shop and puts one in as a depart- 
ment of his store. A meat market proprietor 
sees the need for a good line of bakery goods 
and gets the agency of a big bake shop in a 
neighboring city. And so on. As new needs 
develop the established merchants see them 
as opportunities for an expansion of their 
business and utilize them. 

In a rapidly growing town like West Frank- 


town, for such things 


“We are receiving many favor- re accomplished at 


other mining centers. 
; But in our opinion the 
intelligent handling of real estate and lumber 
has had a large part in making the town a real 
city instead of a mining camp. They tell me 
that from 65 to 75 percent of the miners living 
in West Frankfort own their homes. They 
are men of property and hence men of respon- 
sibility. 

The common assumption is that if you make 
any man a property owner you make him a 
responsible citizen, a person of thrift and good 
habits. Perhaps the matter works the other 
way around quite as often; that a man of good 
habits and thrift and a feeling of responsi- 
bility to the community becomes a property 
owner. West Frankfort believes rather 
strongly in the second statement of the case; 
that is, that the city has a picked class of 
laboring men. The mines are large and well 
equipped, and as a consequence miners like 
to work there; so by a natural process of selec- 
tion the steady, reliable men stay and the 
unreliable and shifty men go elsewhere. Add 
to the desirability of the Franklin County 
mines as working places the fact that it is 
possible for a miner to own his home in West 
Frankfort, and the process of selection be- 
tween steady and shifty men is strengthened. 
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All this long preliminary brings me up to 
D. C. Jones, of the Stotlar-Herrin outfit. Mr. 
Jones is widely known in Illinois lumber cir- 
cles, for he is a strong association man and 
has been president of the Southern Illinois 
association. He is always at the Chicago con- 
vention and, like his friend and neighbor, C. E. 
Davidson, of Greenville, makes himself felt 
there by virtue of his vigorous ideas and im- 
pressive personality. Mr. Jones is an ex-school 
teacher, and this reminds me to mention an 
interesting slant of the Stotlar-Herrin com- 
pany. One of the Stotlars, E. M. I believe it 
was, used to be a teacher. He liked teaching, 
and he believes in the profession as an excel- 
lent training school in alertness and in service; 
so he has gathered quite an extensive force 
of former teachers around him, and I believe 
that in every case his theory has proved sound. 


Real Estate Ventures Help Lumber Sales 


Mr. Jones is not only a former school teacher 
and a keen retail lumberman; he is by nature a 
real estate agent. He admits it. He likes to 
handle building lots, and the business is as 
natural to him, so he says, as swimming is to a 
fish. Since he has lived in West Frankfort he 
has sold 1,000 building lots. This is put for- 
ward as testimony of his knack in 
handling real estate; but just to 


Mr. Jones continued. ‘‘I’d much rather sell 
the lumber to other people and let them do 
the building. Trade was very quiet with us 
all of last winter. In fact I had but one man 
in the yard. When spring opened building 
didn’t start. All the people who might build, 
who should have built, were waiting. They 
seemed undecided. Some of them thought 
they couldn’t afford it, and for the benefit of 
those people we sliced our prices down to the 
basis of replacement with a small profit over 
and above that figure. Others thought it was 
a bad time to build because nobody was doing 
it; and for their benefit I started putting up 
a few houses on some lots that I owned. As 
soon as other people began to follow our lead I 
quit building. Of course I finished the houses 
already begun, but I didn’t start any others. 
Our carpenters were getting all the work they 
could do, and I never want to seem to compete 
with local contractors. 

‘‘The new mine was going down, and it 
seemed certain to everyone that there would 
be need for more houses. Some time ago sev- 
eral of the members of this company went 
together and opened up an addition. All these 
lots had been sold. So we opened up a new 
tract known as the Stotlar-Jones Addition. 


full a tide it was we might mention the fact 
that the Stotlar-Herrin yard employed three 
trucks and three teams all summer hauling 
material into the yard; not delivering, but 
solely in unloading cars. 

West Frankfort is a building and loan town, 
as you doubtless guessed it to be from the fact 
that from 65 to 75 percent of its four thousand 
miners own their homes. At the time of my 
visit the loan associations were pretty well 
loaned up to capacity. But I was told that 90 
percent of the houses built in the town are 
tinanced by these organizations. There are 
some very strong banks, as there naturally 
would be in a great mining center. I got some 
of my information about coal production and 
monthly payrolls from Walter B. Crawford, 
the genial cashier of the West Frankfort Bank 
& Trust Co., and from W. A. Kelly, secretary 
of a building and loan association that has 
its offices in this bank. 

The citizens of the town naturally take pride 
in its appearance and character. Most people 
who know mining country and its looks and 
ways but who do not know West Frankfort 
rather take it for granted that it is just like 
the general run of frowsy and ill looking min- 
ing camps. The West Frankforters don’t quar- 

. rel with such people but rather 
invite them to visit the place. 





prove that he is no less efficient 
as a lumberman than as a realtor, 
let me add that he has also sold 
the lumber to build houses on 950 
of these lots. This, of course, is in 
addition to the immense quantities 
of material sold for use on real 
estate that Mr. Jones did not 
handle. It doesn’t require much 
imagination to see that Mr. Jones 
is exactly the right kind of person 
to have in charge of a yard in a 
rapidly growing city; and his ex- 
perience is another indication that 
the retailing of lumber has roots 
and implications that go far be- 
yond the front door of the main 


shed. 

In planning the large outlines 
of his business Mr. Jones works 
on the theory that it is best to 
keep business going steadily. For 
this reason I think he rather re- 
grets the great burst of business 
that has hit the town during the 
late building season; not that he 
would have any of it go perma- 
nently out of the market, but if he 
could have had his choice he’d 
have spread it over several years. 





give you figures. 


Do You Know the Facts About 


Building Costs? 


Do you know that lumber and building materials are down? 
Have you talked to us lately about building? 


Do you know how reasonably you can make needed repairs, build your 
new home, or remodel your old one? 


Better get in touch with the situation at once. 


The big building program that was expected in 1920 failed to develop. 
The manufacturers were caught with too large stocks, and were forced to ate. 
turn them over at almost cost. 


We can show you a substantial saving on every item in our line. 


But it’s only fair to tell you this condition may be only temporary. 
The country is short more than a million homes. 
do this long delayed building, demand will increase rapidly, creating 
another shortage of materials, and prices will advance again. 


If you are planning to build, remodel, or repair, come in: and let us 
Then when we show you the actual savings over last 
year’s prices and show you how favorably present costs compare with 
those of 1914, make your own decision. 


Get in touch with us today. 


Muscongus Lumber & Grain Co. 


NEWCASTLE 


When people begin to 


And when they come they see long 
paved streets, nice publie build- 
ings, some imposing residences 
and countless blocks of more mod- 
est homes showing the care and 
pride of ownership. At the time 
of my visit a new high school 
building large enough to accom- 
modate eight hundred pupils was 
being finished. The city of course 
is a stronghold of union labor, 
and the union miners have built a 
hospital which they own and oper- 
Everyone accepts the unions 
and works with them in apparent 
harmony. The pastor of one of 
the churches is mayor of the city, 
and measures for promoting edu- 
cation or public peace or general 
welfare of any kind, if they are 
practical measures, are carried 
promptly and by heavy majorities. 
We mention these things merely 
to dissipate any remaining ready 
made prejudice against a coal min- 
ing town. 

Mr. Jones has a group of alert 
and friendly young people asso- 
ciated with him as helpers. H. A. 
Edwards, the assistant manager, is 
a year or two older than Mr. 








The chief reason for his feeling 
this way does not lie in any differ- 
ence of profit that his company 
might make but rather in the fact that with 
so much business crowded into one season the 
local carpenters were not able to handle it. 
Carpenters have come in from surrounding 
towns and cities. Quite a number have come 
from St. Louis. It doesn’t appear yet, but 
this situation may mean at some future time 
that West Frankfort carpenters will have to 
go to other cities to get work. In Mr. Jones’ 
scheme of things the local carpenters and con- 
tractors are highly important persons. They 
are necessary agents in the marketing of lum- 
ber, and consequently he feels obligated to 
help them get steady and profitable work. 


In trying to maintain this standard of 
steady work Mr. Jones frequently builds a few 
houses for rent or sale. In the first place it 
enables him to give work to loyal and faithful 
carpenters who are out of employment; and in 
the second place it serves as an object lesson, 
a center of building contagion, for the town. 
“‘If a town needs houses and isn’t building 
them,’’ Mr. Jones remarked, ‘‘and if the local 
dealer knows the town needs houses, the thing 
for him to do is to start some building of his 
own. In practically every case it will start 
the other people to building.’’ He has proved 
the truth of this proposition repeatedly in 


West Frankfort. 
‘*T don’t eare to do much building myself,’’ 





This Retail Ad Points Out Some Good Reasons for Building Now 


These lots have sold rapidly, and houses are 
going up almost as rapidly.’’ ; 

We will testify that they are. Mr. Jones 
drove us around thru the town, and we can 
think of nothing with which to compare it. 
Anywhere a person looked he saw new roofs. 
The average house built for miners is a some- 
what standardized affair of five rooms. It is 
standardized in the sense that it is of a cer- 
tain size and can be built out of a known quan- 
tity of material; but a street of these houses 
doesn’t have that machined look, the monoto- 
nous appearance of identical plan, that makes 
so many mining camp towns look dreary and 
regimented. The designs are varied, and the 
lots are of ample size. At the time of our 
visit there were scores of houses under con- 
struction on this new addition, and there were 
many houses going up in other parts of the 
town. 

You will see from this account that condi- 
tions were favorable for a good building year; 
and probably quite a good many houses would 
have gone up even tho the local retailers had 
not been keen merchants with their eyes peeled 
for business. But if we have made you see the 
situation as it appeared to us you will under- 
stand that by taking the right pains at the 
right time this lazy flow of building has been 
turned into a full tide. To indicate just how 





Jones. He is an experienced and 
highly capable lumberman, but 
when he suggested to Mr. Jones that the 
latter employ him Mr. Jones replied jok- 
ingly that he would be embarrassed if he 
had to direct the work of a man older than 
himself and that he had become too lazy him- 
self to take orders and to go to work. But in 
time the employment was accomplished, and 
the two friends work together in independent 
capacities, each having his own work with 
which the other does not interfere. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible for Mr. Jones to 
keep general supervision of the yard and to 
work at its management in the time he has, 
without being cramped in the carrying on of 
the important work that lies outside the yard 
itself. 


[Next week the Realm of the Retailer will 
deal with “Doings of Some of the Retailers in 
‘Egypt—No Business Can Be Done Now in the 
Way It Used to Be Done "| 





MucH OF THE GROUND now occupied by fine 
stands of loblolly pine in Virginia and North 
Carolina was covered by hardwoods when the 
first settlers came. In many instances the hard- 
woods were cleared to make plantations, and 
afterward the pines took possession. If left 
to natural processes, hardwoods would probably 
crowd the pine out in course of centuries. 
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Selling Cedar for Closets 


Builders today are divided into two classes— 
those who readily dispose of the houses they 
build and those who have a hard time in doing 
so. A house is easily disposed of if it is 
attractive in appearance, if the yard is in good 
shape and if in the interior features which ap- 
peal especially to the women have been built 
in. Retail lumbermen likewise are finding that 
plans which incorporate features especially ap- 
pealing to the women are the ones that sell best 
and help them to make lumber sales. Prob- 
ably every woman has wanted at some time or 
other to possess a Tennessee red cedar chest. 
Every one desires one. Think, therefore, what 
a selling argument it would be to say that every 


for thought to other retail lumbermen who have 
to meet mail order competition. 


‘*Martin’s Hobby,’’ which is published 
monthly, is a very attractive and capable trade 
getting medium and the company spends a lot 
of effort and time in making it readable and 
of value to the people who receive it. For ex- 
ample, each issue now contains a concise and 
carefully compiled market review of the various 
farm products raised in the territory of the 
yards and, as this review is reliable, it is read 
with care by farmers and merchants generally. 
Another feature of this booklet is the repro- 
duction of good poultry houses, barns or resi- 
dences built in the vicinity of the yards of the 
company. Wherever possible, the total cost and 





closet in a house was “ 
actually a cedar chest 
because the lining was 
made of Tennessee red 
cedar. 

It was the realization 
of the business pulling 
power of red cedar that 
lead the retail depart- 
ment of the D. J. Peter- 
son Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, to sell Bruce 
‘*Ceda’line’’ for closet 
lining. The company 
has not as yet pushed 
the sale of this product 
very much tho it did 
line the closets in ‘‘The 
Prettiest House in 
Town’’—this house was 
described on page 50 of 
the July 23 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
—with Tennessee red 
cedar. The company is 
planning to launch in 
the very near future a 
vigorous campaign to 
promote the sale of 
cedar lining, especially 
because of the interest 
aroused in the closets 

















by those who inspected 


the house in which they This illustration taken from the circular being distributed by the D. J. 


were built. In this cam- 
paign the company will 
use a very attractive booklet supplied by the 
E. L. Bruce Co., manufacturer of ‘‘ Ceda’line,’’ 
which explains briefly and clearly what the 
closets mean. The campaign, of course, will 
also be supported by plentiful newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

In commenting upon the lining of closets 
with cedar J. H. Peterson said: 


As regards handling this stock from a dollars and 
cents standpoint as far as the return is concerned, 
there is a question whether it is profitable, when 
you consider the’small amount of the item required 
to go into the average house. Of course the peo- 
ple may be educated to line all their closets with 
“Ceda’line” but on the other hand it brings the 
prospective home builder to your place to do busi- 
ness because of the novelty in being able to buy 
“Ceda’line” already manufactured; in this manner 
the E. L. Bruce Co., which makes it, shares equally 
with ourselves, for handling it results in our sell- 
ing more oak flooring. 

We figure the handling of “‘Ceda’line” is simply 
an added service to the home builder which we 
can render along the same line as the zinc coaied 
cut iron nails and Rite-Grade inspected red cedar 
shingles. The nails we sell to the home builder 
without a cent of profit to ourselves, in order to 
get him to use them. The fact that we do this 
and advertise this feature often brings customers 
to our door because they want a roof that will last 
and also desire to trade with a firm that will make 
this possible without extra charge and effort on 
their part. 


Beating Mail Order Competition 

The A. J. Martin Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Bloomer, Wis., has no fear of mail 
order competition and has a very effective way 
of meeting it. It does so by simply stating the 
facts and showing where mail order prices are 
higher in most cases than the prices charged 
by its own yards. Theaccompanying extract from 
the August issue of ‘‘Martin’s Hobby,’’ a little 
booklet which the company distributes among 
its customers, will furnish a great deal of food 








Peterson Lumber Co. shows clearly how “Ceda’line”’ turns a closet into 
a cedar chest of most excellent dimensions 


name and address of the owner are given and 
presumably the material is furnished by the 
A. J. Martin Lumber Co., tho no definite state- 
ment to this effect is made—it being left to 
ethe reader to draw his own conclusions. Re- 
garding mail order houses it says: 


How to Keep Track of Prospects 

A retail lumber company in a middlewestern 
city of considerable size conducted a miniature 
home owners’ exposition this spring. Thou- 
sands of people visited the display and ex- 
hibited a great deal of interest. Each visitor 
was asked to sign a card giving name and ad- 
dress and stating whether he was considering 
building a home. A number of the visitors said 
that they contemplated building either in the 
immediate future or within a few years. These 
names were then placed in a box and set aside 
for the time being. 

A man from the office of this retail company 
then visited the offices of all the leading real 
estate firms and stated frankly that he was in 
search of names of all purchasers of lots who 
had maintained their payments. Without ex- 
ception, the real estate firms threw their books 
open to this man, who went thru them care- 
fully. He listed the names and addresses of 
all who had purchased a lot and at the time of 
purchase either made a substantial down pay- 
ment or, after making a small down payment, 
had kept up their payments. It was reasoned 
that such lot purchasers would be interested 
sooner or later in a home or building of some 
sort and would be reliable individuals, and these 
names were then listed upon individual cards 
and put in a box. 

A third method followed by the company in 
getting names of prospective builders is to 
watch the local papers each day for real estate 
transfers, to watch the building permits issued 
and any news items which would indicate the 
possibility of any particular individual erecting 
a building. Such names and addresses are care- 
fully taken off and listed upon a card. 

The names gained from the three sources men- 
tioned above are kept in a drawer for individual 
cards. Those that are particularly live prospects 
have attached to the top a red celluloid tab, 
while those who are fairly good prospects have 
blue celluloid tabs attached to them; the other 
cards have no tabs. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment the date on which any matter should be 
taken up with a prospective client is indicated, 
and every day a member of the company looks 
the file over to see what should be taken up. 

This method of securing names of building 
prospects and following them up has been found 
very valuable and has resulted in a number of 
sales. It has not been in practice many months 
but the file already contains well over a thou- 
sand names and, as more prospects are secured, 
it is doubtful if very many people who contem- 
plate building will escape the notice of this 
company in the city in which it operates. 





It has ever been our contention that the A. J. Martin Lumber Co., with its regular yard prices, 
can meet and undersell any mail-order competition on earth, after figuring in the delivered cost, and 
on a basis of similar quality of merchandise. We sell only guaranteed material of the highest quality, 
and standard and trade-marked manufacture. Furthermore, we offer you the advantages of immediate 
delivery and inspection. Prices below are from Sears-Roebuck’s late catalog No. 143, and Gordon-Van 


Tine special and late “cut-price circular.” 








A. 
F. O. B. Our Yard 


4 tin Lbr. Co. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
‘— haar Fork. P. 0.'B. Your Station 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
F. O. B. Your Station 





oO OEE ee ore $3.00 


Barret’s red or green slate sur-| Oriental slate surfaced. manu-| Jap-a-Top slate surfaced, weight 
faced roofing. Price per 85-Ib.| facturer unknown. §85-lb. roll| not specified. Manufacturer un- 


cere error reer sees eesceeees Ove 


EMOWN. DOP POM... cc ccccese $3.02 





Barret’s four-in-one slate sur- 
faced shingles. Per square.$6.50 


Oriental slate shingles. Manu-| Four-in-one slate shingles. Man- 
facturer unknown. Per square| ufacturer unknown. Per square 








dave. ie lace: Sa mcmigie dunia Rime ee SP rrrerrrerr 8, 
Peerless clear maple flooring, | Manufacturer unknown, per 
cee tos Gk MT os oo enn aceaned $122.10| Ditto. Per M.......... $117.90 
5/2 Clear red cedar shingles. 
Per FR ee ee $5.00 $5.54 $5.90 





24x26 Curtis window and Ander- | 24x26 Windows and _ frame.| 24x26 Window and frame. Man- 
Gen TRANG. goes os o.50)0 .,.8995 | Manufacturer unknown ...$6.64| ufacturer unknown 7 





Tarred felt (Barret’s). Per 100| Tarred felt. 
Ibs. 





<- sgemgepaaee Tarred felt. Manufacturer un- 


























Sale DAN SIRS ER AS. $4.50 | known. Per cwt.........$4. known, 100 lbs...........$5.28 
0 aaleneinpeipi a er ee 
Gaus tie, Bpenel 2/800/8, 85 | Flecutce unknown. 2. 4C0| hacaer balaees oor 
Gages White pine ‘slowed £5759 | tacturer ‘unknown. ss 7. . $8. | fucturer unknowns. 80 
sangha yy TF gua” <4 eee eee $30.10 | Hage grain Br Hooring., Crade Dot 
Beat grade fir ceiling, per 100) | Ditto ..-..cseeseeseees ee Latte $47.05 
No, hemlock lath, 4-foot, per| Inferior to hemlock. er 1,006] {ft ft, Biginferion ty how 











No. 1 fir 2x4 and 2x6, per 1,000 
SPRL rere $40.00 


Sb eesieuace $45.00] Price not quoted. 














We invite mail-order competition and positively guarantee to meet any mail order price. Bring in 
your catalogs and outline your proposition. Our manager will treat you with the greatest courtesy, 
and save you some money and time as well. 
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An Aid to Bigger Retail Positions 


The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (of Canada) has been complimented from 
numerous sources on the good work that ‘its 
executive has accomplished in placing the retéi 
lumber industry on a higher plane, but perhaps 
one of the best works that it has undertaker“in 
recent years—one that has been productive 6f 
greatest results—has been the inauguration 6f 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Training Course. Care- 
fully selected members of the association—men 
who have had years of experience in the suc- 
cessful operation of lumber yards—got together 
and drafted what is acknowledged to be the 
finest course in education on earth for retail 
lumber dealers. 

Over eight hundred dealers have taken this 
course, and it is interesting to know that this 
number includes dealers in every province of 
Canada, and in every State of the Union. Surely 
that is conclusive proof of the value that these 
lumbermen place in this training course. Scores 
of letters have been received by the secretary 
of the association from dealers who are studying 
this course of sixteen instruction papers, some 
of them having been received from points as far 
= as Honolulu, as the following letter testi- 

es: 


HONOLULU, July 10, 1921. 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Gentlemen: The information as given by your 
training course has more than compensated me 
for the time given to it, and I wish to state fur- 
ther that it has interested me to the extent of 
using this course in training for some of the em- 
ployees of our concern. Personally, I think IT 
COVERS ALMOST EVERY SUBJECT NECES- 
SARY TO MANAGE A RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 

(Signed) A. B. KRo.uu, 
Allen & Robinson (Ltd.). 


There is no doubt that this is the day of spe- 
cialization—of trained men. One of our fore- 
most business men, Roger Babson, of statis- 

















You and your family are invited to .be 
present at a 


House Warming Party 


to be given in your home, commencing 


Tomorrow 


and continuing to April thirtieth 


We hope to have with you during all 
this time 


Ir. Old Ben ook Stove Coal 


and 


Miss Magneto Kentucky Block 


whom you will find to be very pleasant 
entertainers 


J. C. Grant, Rolfe, Towa 








The above is a reproduction of an “‘announce- 
ment” sent out to his customers and prospec- 
tive customers by J. T. Grant, a progressive 
and alert retail lumberman, of Rolfe, lowa. 
It is interesting, unique and a timely bit of 
coal sales literature. 


tical repute, says: ‘‘To guess is to take a 
chance. To take a chance is to gamble. To 
gamble causes worry. Worry lessens efficiency. 
Therefore, don’t guess. Be a trained man. 
Trained men don’t guess. They know!’’ 

And this applies to the retail lumber indus- 
try just as it does to all other lines. The dealer 
who can not intelligently read plans or talk in- 
telligently about the building problems of his 
customers is not serving his community to the 
best advantage. In faet, he has no license to 
be a lumber dealer at all. If he can not do those 
things, the chances are that he knows very little 
about his stock, or how to go about his credits 
and collections. In a word he is not a trained 
man. He doesn’t know. 


That is where the Retail Lumbermen’s Train- 
ing Course trains the dealers to make them spe- 
cialized men in the industry. They beeeme the 
building authorities in their communities. Their 
customers know they can obtain satisfaction in a 
discussion of their building problems with the 
local dealer. The dealer knows exactly all about 
his business in other branches, such as bookkeep- 
ing, credits and collections, buying and selling, 
advertising ete., and all this information he 
obtains by a diligent study of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Training Course, which fits him for the 
bigger position which is sure to come sooner 
or later. 

The training course of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association is open to any dealer 
in the United States or Canada and can be ob- 
tained by writing Fred W. Ritter, secretary 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 406- 
409 Scott Block, Winnipeg, Canada. 





Make Building Loans Attractive to Investors 


(Concluded from Page 39) 


shall have power to ‘borrow money at such 
rate of interest as the corporation may deter- 
mine without regard to or restriction under any 
usury law of this State and to mortgage or 
pledge its property, both real and personal, to 
secure the payment thereof.’ In other words, 
a corporation may pay more than seven percent, 
the maximum legal rate for the individual, in 
order to secure a mortgage loan. A corpora- 
tion, therefore, in the great State of Illinois 
can bid any rate of. interest it desires for money 
for mortgage or any other purpose, but the same 
privilege is denied the man with a family who 
wants a home. Is it any wonder people doubt 
the ability or the honesty, or both, of our legis- 
latures? However, it is likely that if the mem- 
bership of the legislature which passed this law 
were polled, not one in five would say he knew 
this interest clause was on our statute books, 
because, as lawyers understand the matter, the 
clause is ‘out of its place,’ as it were. It is 
not where such things are generally found but, 
figuratively, hidden. Nevertheless it is the law, 
and corporations know it. 


‘Resuming the chief topic, we thus have the 
long list of bonds, preferred stocks, and the 
corporations which can always outbid the in- 
dividual who wants to borrow for a term of 
years to build a home. 


‘¢Even the individual is preferred over the 
mortgage note giver because he can give his 
personal note for ninety days, and renew it 
every such period, thus providing the bank with 
negotiable paper which it can send to the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank and have carried there, for 
such paper is negotiable thru the Federal Re- 
serve bank. 

*<Tt must be borne in mind, of course a fact 
universally known, that a mortgage note, tho 
bearing the maximum interest charge of seven 
percent, is inferior as net interest bearing paper, 
because under the law the mortgage is recorded, 
the boards of review assess it at its full face 
value, not one-half as other property, and that 
the average rate of taxation of citizens of cities 


now reach as high as four percent, thus de- 
ducting four percent from the seven percent 
interest charge. 

‘¢The holder of the mortgage is thus certain 
of a small net interest earning. Add to this 
the fact that if the borrower should default 
in his payment the holder can not, as in other 
instances, sue and have execution within thirty 
days after judgment, but must wait fifteen 
months from date of judgment before he can 
have a sale of the premises to secure his money. 
In addition he must have employed counsel, ad- 
vanced several hundred dollars for costs and 
attorney fees and been also without payments 
of interest on his principal in the meanwhile. 
Could anything be more unfair, more partial? 

‘*Ts the question not answered, why at least 
Illinois (and the same applies to every State 
in the nation, with qualifying conditions) is 
short of homes? It is said that the nation has 
24,000,000 homes, and that more than half of 
that number are rented. Unless conditions 
change there will be many more.’’ 

Mr. Davidson again emphasized the necessity 
of the lumber dealers and all allied interests 
being represented at the various State capitals, 
the duty of such representatives being to see 
that laws inimical to the interests of the home 
owners are not passed, or rather that they shall 
not be passed before the attention of each mem- 
ber of the legislature is called to such laws and 
their consequences, not as lobbyists, he explains, 
but as men of character and ability who will 
openly and sensibly present these matters, not 
only to the members of the legislatures, but 
to each lumber dealer as well. As illustrating 
more specifically the sort of legislation referred 
to Mr. Davidson cited the rigidness of the fore- 
closure laws, especially the amendments made 
several years ago, and the corporation law to 
which reference has just been made. ‘‘No 
doubt,’’ said he, ‘‘the intention of a majority 
of the members of the legislature is of the best, 
but a law which makes conditions surrounding a 
loan on a home so strict that no investor will 
make it, is a great detriment to the borrower, 
instead of being a benefit.’’ 


The present constitution of the State of Illi- 
nois, and those of many other States, exempt 
from taxation only property belonging to char- 
itable and eleemosynary institutions, and it 
would now be unlawful for the legislature to pass 
a law exempting a mortgage loan made on a 
home. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is reliably 
informed that the members of the present State 
constitutional convention intend to leave the tax- 
ation of such intangible property for free action 
by future legislatures, provided, of course, the 
new constitution, when presented, is adopted by 
the people. If it should not be adopted, in Mr. 
Davidson’s opinion, the present usury laws must 
be amended to permit charging more than seven 
percent on loans, so that the lender may have 
a net income at least equal to that of the in- 
vestor in bonds and other securities as outlined. 
He continued: 

“*At present the banks have turned their 
backs upon mortgage loans on homes and there 
will be few of them, comparatively, built until 
the situation is remedied. A great work is there- 
fore ahead of the associations. Will they meet 
the situation?’’ 

Mr. Davidson said that in his judgment con- 
ventions should partake more of such practical 
matters and ‘less of the lecture bureau charac- 
ter, delightful and pleasing as the latter may 
be. Associations should see that every constitu- 
tional convention and every legislature know 
the real situation and the causes which have 
brought it about. We all must recognize, said 
he, that there is now no such thing as ‘‘recon- 
struction’’ or ‘‘normaley,’’ but that every day 
we are evolving a new civilization, with new 
conditions, and that oldtime ideas and prejudices 
must make way for it. 


New York has more assessed wealth than any 
other State, its total being $25,011,105,223 in 
1912. The second wealthiest is Illinois with 
$15,484,450,232, but this is very little. above 
Pennsylvania. The poorest State in assessed 
value is Delaware with $307,948,613, and the 
next is Wyoming with $353,844,827. 
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LUMBERMAN TELLS OF EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., was asked upon his return from 
an extensive trip abroad to give for the benefit 
of the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
some of his experiences and his impressions 
gained as to the future of the countries he vis- 
ited. He particularly emphasized the fact that 
in Germany everyone is working long hours at 
low wages, believing it a duty they owe their 
country. This was a condition he noticed no- 
where else. Says Mr. Hines: 

My trip to Europe was influenced by three differ- 
ent purposes, one of which was to trace step by 
step the activities of my son, Lieut. Edward Hines, 
Jr., during the war. In this I was most fortunate. 
Mrs. Hines, anticipating a rather difficult task in 
being able to locate some of the very small towns, 
had secured a pencil sketch and map prepared by 
one of the officers in my son’s battalion. We started 
at Grafigny, France, in which town the battalion 
was first billeted for training and where my son 
was made military mayor. This gave us the op- 
portunity of meeting the residents of the village, 
and when we arrived his memory was still fresh 
in their minds. It was pleasant indeed to hear the 
remarks made by some of those in the village. We 
traced his footsteps thru St. Mihiel and up to 
Graffier Woods, which is half way between Verdun 
and St. Mihiel and fortunately stood upon the very 
spot where he collapsed. We also visited the base 
hospital at Chaumont in which he later died. He 
was blessed in having a splendid place to lie. 
Chaumont was also General Pershing’s head- 
quarters. 

The buildings which comprised the hospital unit 
had been taken over prior to the war as barracks 
for the French soldiers. I was very greatly im- 
pressed with the fact that the French people had 
given to General Pershing what was the finest 
hospital unit in France for the care of the Amer- 
ican soldiers—location ideal, buildings practically 
fireproof. We also visited the general’s head- 
quarters, a very beautiful chateau located in 
Chaumont. This was the home of Charles De 
Rouvre who turned it over to General Pershing and 
made it a most comfortable and restful place to 
stop in—one of the most beautiful chateaus in 
France. In calling at the chateau we were par- 
ticularly favored in meeting Mr. De Rouvre him- 
self who had come out from Paris to welcome 
General Pershing on his return visit and to enter- 
tain the general while there. We were there in the 
morning and the general was expected that after- 
noon to spend the afternoon and evening. This 
gentleman was exceedingly kind in taking us thru 
the chateau and about the place, showing us the 
table on which were prepared the papers giving 
Marshal Foch supreme command of the allied 
armies, as well as many other famous documents 
that were prepared during the war. He showed us 
also, the register in which so many notable names 
had been affixed, including former President Wood- 
row Wilson, General Pershing, Marshal Foch, Lloyd 
George as well as many kings and queens, including 
King Albert of Belgium. We were surprised and 
greatly honored in being asked to put our names in 
the book. 


The Battle Regions of France 


We then spent several days motoring thru the 
devastated battle regions of France and words can 
mot describe the impression of desolation that this 
visit had upon us—hundreds of towns being com- 
eletely destroyed and mnumberless parts of larger 
cities where block after block was totally destroyed. 
There appeared to be little effort as yet to rebuild 
and te my mind many of the towns will never be 
rebuilt. We also visited the Belgium fields stop- 
ping first at Dixsmude where we first saw signs 
of the war’s destruction, going from there to Ze- 
brugge which is very historical and still shows 
signs of the sinking of the Invincible and other 
boats in the attempt of the British to protect the 
harbor and to prevent the Germans from using it 
@s a submarine base. 

We visited Louvaine and saw the ruins of Lou- 
waine University. It is hardly possible to appre- 
eiate the loss of this university which contained 
several hundred thousand almost priceless volumes 
and manuscripts. We visited Rheims and saw the 
partly destroyed cathedral there. The city of 
Rheims stands out most prominently. To rebuild 
this wonderful cathedral and block after block of 
houses as they were before their destruction seems 
to me impossible. There appeared, however, to be 
considerable activity in rebuilding the devastated 
regions of Belgium. We were very much impressed 
everywhere with the courtesy that was extended to 
us as Americans. We later visited Malines where 
we had the pleasure of spending some time with 
that noted and venerable personage, Cardinal Mer- 
sier. We saw in his home evidence of the war in 


the bullet holes in the doors and the holes torn 
thru the ceilings and roof by bombs. 


Conditions in Italy and Austria 


We motored from Paris thru Switzerland and the 
Italian lakes—Como and Lugano—down as far as 
Rome where we spent several days during which 
time we enjoyed the real privilege of a private 
audience with His Holiness the Pope. We also 
visited Venice, Florence and Milan and were very 
much surprised and impressed with the large num- 
ber of soldiers we saw all thru Italy, particularly 
in the city of Rome. There were thousands of 
soldiers, and upon inquiry we were informed that 
a socialistic movement was well under way and 
the troops were ready at a moment’s call to quell 
any outbreak. We motored thru what was for- 
merly known as the Austrian Tyrol which, in the 
peace treaty, had been awarded to Italy as’ her 
reward for entering the World War on the side of 
the Allies. This country was inhabited entirely by 
Austrians now under the control and government 
of the Italians. Some of the adverse sides of the 
war were in evidence and in my opinion it is a 
question as to how long peace can continue with 
conditions so radical, compared with the former 
form of government, habits and ideals of the people. 


Germany Working Hard 

In going to Germany thru Austria, from Inns- 
bruck to Munich, it was remarkable what money is 
worth—their money compared with the American 
money. We deposited 

$1,500 (American basis) 

to enable our car to en- 

ter Austria, which the 

authorities required to 

insure our car leaving 

their country, and to 

carry this much money 

in Austrian currency 





EDWARD HINES, 
Chicago ; 


President Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. 





one would be obliged to 
carry a large gripful of 
paper money. But I 
avoided this by having 
the bank at Belazono 
guarantee the govern- 
ment. Upon entering 
Germany at Munich it 
was agreeably surpris- 
ing to find how much 
cheaper one could travel 
thru Germany, as compared with Italy and France. 
Comparatively speaking the hotel accommodations 
cost about a fifth of those of the other countries 
mentioned but were equal in every respect. The 
Germans treated us with extreme courtesy, show- 
ing every indication of wishing to promote a most 
friendly spirit. Crossing Germany from Munich to 
Strassburg I was greatly impressed with the won- 
derful crops and upon inquiry found that this year’s 
crops in Germany had been one of the best in years. 
I was also greatly impressed with the amount of 
cattle grazing on almost every farm, and in addi- 
tion to, this the amount of geese, ducks and chickens 
being raised on every farm, showing a substan- 
tial amount of foodstuffs on hand. There was ab- 
solutely no sign of misery or suffering. One never 
met a beggar and everyone was employed and work- 
ing actively on the farms until darkness. In the 
stores, shops etc., everyone seemed anxious to 
sell his goods, which were sold at a comparatively 
low price. On many articles purchased by us in 
Germany the Germans offered their goods at about 
one-third to one-fourth of what the same goods 
could be bought for in France, England and Amer- 
ica. The idea in Germany is to keep at work even 
if at a low price or wage scale, work long hours, 
with everyone seeking to take care of oneself. Thru- 
out Germany the hotels were crowded, the German 
people traveling a great deal, particularly in the 
Black Forest and along the Rhine. 


Paris and London 


Living in Paris was about on a par with London. 
In Paris everything seemed to be very high in 
price. One met Americans on every corner and 
the Americans were leaving a great deal of money 
in France. Abroad one found more Americans in 
Paris than anywhere else. 

Almost upon landing from the steamer in Eng- 
land one was impressed with the amount of idle 
men, particularly along the docks and thru the 
manufacturing districts, the coal mines working 
only a day or two a week, many factories closed 
and those that are open running at reduced hours. 


I was forcibly impressed with the large parade of 
the unemployed in London, carrying placards seek- 
ing work. From the appearance of the men they 
looked as if they really wanted work. Living con- 
ditions in England are high and under present con- 
ditions, to my mind, things looked darker there 
than anywhere else. 

I was fortunate in being able to arrange to have 
my son, Ralph J., enter Christ Church, Oxford. It 
might be interesting to know that he is occupying 
there the same room occupied by Gladstone and 
King Edward the Seventh and other notables, 
which I feel should leave a strong impression on 
him by having great ideals to live up to. 


Back Home Again 

Upon landing in this country I spent a day or 
two in New York, going from there to West Vir- 
ginia and to Pittsburgh, Pa. I was greatly im- 
pressed with the information I obtained of the 
improvement in the industrial conditions here in 
the last thirty or forty-five days, and in going over 
the situation with our various department heads 
since I arrived home I have come to the firm belief 
that a change for the better in this country has 
come. Everything is broadening out; factories are 
resuming operations; and if the present tariff bill 
is passed a most substantial betterment is bound to 
occur. This country is most fortunate in possess- 
ing in real money such a proportion of the wealth 
of the world, not to speak of owning such a great 
proportion of its own securities as compared with 
a few years ago. These securities will continue 
to pay dividends and the dividends will go to 
America and remain in this country. This money 
must find investment in this country and better 
conditions are bound to follow. 

The demand for lumber has passed the produc- 
tion point, and with consumption increasing, a real 
shortage must follow. Prices must be higher if a 
reasonable profit is to be secured by the manu- 
facturer. As fast as conditions here improve there 
is bound to be a big demand for our lumber both 
in the upkeep of railroads and in the building of 
homes so badly needed, and consequently I feel 
that we are going to have a period of several years 
during which there will be a big demand for 
lumber. 

I have returned to America heavier in weight 
than I have ever been. My health is splendid and 
I am thankful for having had a most enjoyable, 
interesting and instructive vacation. 


INDIANA HARDWOOD DATE SET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 3.—The directors 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation met here this afternoon and selected 
Indianapolis and January 20 as the place and 
date for the next annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 


LOYAL LEGION HEADS CONFER 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 29.—Field and admin- 
istration officers of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen assembled at the Legion head- 
quarters here two days last week and compared 
experiences and methods employed in the various 
districts, extending from the Coast into the In- 
land empire. Norman F. Coleman, president, 
presided during the sessions, which were attended 
by L. S. Dalton, Grays Harbor; A. T. Hayes, 
Bellingham; J. E. Hellenius, Raymond; F. 8. 
Murphy, at large; J. M. Pond, Inland Empire: 
W. A. Pratt, Portland; H. D. Sage, Tacoma; 
W. D. Smith, at large; George B. Sypher, Seat- 
tle; C. V. Wolfe, Emmett, Idaho; Mrs. J. E. 
Owen Phillips, Olympia, Wash. The result of 
the meeting was a set of recommendations to be 
presented for consideration at the next semi- 
annual meeting of the board of directors in 
Portland in November. :Among subjects dis- 
cussed were such as: Foreman and superin- 
tendent, their place in the Four L Council; de- 
velopment of production; standardizing meth- 
ods; recreation and education for logging 
camps; methods of organizing camps; problem 
of aliens; community service. 


BBB III IF 


FoLLowING are the amounts of lumber (in 
tons) hauled by railroads in the United States 
during the years named: 1911, 125,000,000; 
1912, 125,000,000; 1913, 152,000,000; 1914, 145,- 
000,000; 1915, 123,000,000; 1916, 161,000,000; 
1917, 161,000,000; 1918, 151,000,000. 
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Twelfth Annual Pacific Logging Congress Dis- 
cusses Logging, Forestry and Welfare Problems 


San Francisco, CauiF., Oct. 29.—The 12th 
annual session of the Pacific Logging Congress 
opened here Wednesday morning with the blow- 
ing of the donkey signal whistle by the presi- 
dent of the congress, George W. Johnson, Puget 
Mill Co., Seattle. The sessions were held in 
the ball room of the famous Palace Hotel in 
this metropolis of the Golden Gate. 

Mayor James Rolph, jr., was on hand to wel- 
come the loggers in true California style altho 
it was at considerable personal sacrifice that he 
was able to address the congress. He said the 
donkey signal whistle-sounded good to him be- 
cause it indicated that the wheels of industry 
were turning—like business was going ahead. 
He referred to the meeting of the congress held 
in San Francisco in 1915, during the Panama 
Exposition. He told of the progress that this 
city has made during the interval and called 
attention to the success of the municipal street 
ear system, the numbers of great buildings that 
have been erected and of the city’s big audi- 
torium, second to none in the country. He 
claimed to be a logger as president ex-officio of 
the Hetch Hetchy water project, which is oper- 
ating a sawmill and logging camp. 

Mayor Rolph then discussed the subject of 
unemployment and made a strong appeal to the 
loggers as large employers to look out for the 
returned soldiers. 


President’s Address 
President Johnson then read his 
which follows in part: 


The congress is primarily educational in its 
make-up and it aims to improve present methods 
and help develop new ones. It stands for high 


address, 


class camp accommodations because it has been 
so definitely shown that good camps make for 
better business. We believe in standardization 


of machinery, tools, methods, and operation. We 
want our universities and colleges to broaden their 
courses of instruction in logging engineering and 
forestry for the better training of young men for 
the lumber industry. 
Faith in the Industry 

The lumber business is, at the present time, 
passing thru a decided slump. It should be our 
attitude, however, to overcome the difficulty just 
as we overcome obstacles in producing logs. There 
is nothing the matter with our industry which 
will not be corrected, and we are optimistic in our 
views, for we know it is a good business and thru 
coéperation will always be a good business. There 
is a movement of southern operators to the Pacific 
coast to open up new stands of timber; these new 
comers are large operators, representing tremendous 
investments, and I mention this simply as being 
indicative of faith in the lumber industry. 


Vocational Training 

I urge that vocational training and education in 
subjects pertaining to logging engineering continue 
to receive the support of the congress, and that 
the men of the industry aid the colleges and uni- 
versities in their work by visiting the classes, and 
giving practical talks based on their experiences, 
and, most important of all, to give employment 
to the students and the graduates, : 

I would like to see the congress in position to 
employ a man whose duty it would be to visit the 
camps for the purpose of acquainting the men with 
modern installations and practices, so that these 
may be presented to the logging industry, thru the 
congress. 

Protection of Forests 


Fire prevention and fire protection in the woods 
should continue to be of uppermost importance to 
us. The last summer has been remarkably free 
trom forest fires—this is especially true in the 
Northwest, where forest protective work, thru the 
coéperation of Federal, State, and private fire- 
fighting organizations has kept fire damage to a 
minimum. 

; National Forest Policy 

A national forestry policy is in process of for- 
mation. It is most important to our industry that 
a good working plan be established to the end that 
our forests be perpetuated and our crop of timber 
be a never ending one. It should be our aim to 
have cut-over lands, where the same are not more 
valuable for agricultural purposes, continue growing 
timber. And whether reforestation is adopted as a 
national policy, we as producers and operators 
should practice true conservation in forest fire 
prevention and the protection of the young growth 
on cut-over lands. These are the first and most 
important steps in reforestation. 

Insect depredation in certain localities on the 
Coast is serious. We should endeavor to overcome 
this menace to our timber just as orchardists have 
Solved the question of insect pests in their or- 
chards. The forest entomologist can and will help 


in this matter. The elimination of the bark beetle 
will be a further step in true conservation. 
Improve Land Clearing Methods 


The subject of land clearing, while not directly 
a part of the logging industry, is nevertheless 
closely allied to it, as machinery, tools, and _ equip- 
ment and the men who do the work in land clearing 
are much the same as will be found in the usual 
logging camp. Much of the cut-over land is suit- 
able for agricultural purposes, but the great trouble 
has been to clear the land and make it usable at a 
reasonable cost. I think that in the future it 
should be the aim of the congress to study the 
question of methods for clearing cut-over lands. 
It is a wide field. Most of the equipment used at 
present is crude and cumbersome, and the opera- 
tion of land clearing proportionately costly. But it 
seems to me that if the same effort is put into 
the development of land clearing machinery that is 
put into logging machinery and practices, there 
is no question but that much of the land, more 
suitable for agricultural purposes than for grow- 
ing timber, will be cleared and become productive 
farms rather than left a barren waste. It would 
be an ideal situation if the clearing and develop- 
ing of lands closely followed logging operations. 

The congress should endeavor to further the 
work of accident prevention in camps. The report 
of our safety committee recommending the adoption 
of uniform donkey engine signals on the Pacific 
coast would be one accomplishment towards acci- 
dent prevention that we could inaugurate with 
great benefit. 


Secretary’s Report 


George M. Cornwall of Portland read his re- 
port as secretary. 

Secretary Cornwall said that notwithstanding 
the general quiet that has prevailed in the in- 
dustry, the congress has gained in membership 
during the last year. Its work in spreading 
the gospel of modern logging and engineering 
has attracted attention thruout the world and its 
influence is being seen in the shaping of courses 
in engineering at numerous colleges. He re- 
ferred to the activities of the accidents pre- 
vention committee in connection with the opera- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation laws in 
the various states. The secretary also briefed 
the program that later was carried out. 

‘*Utilizing One Spar Tree For Working Two 
Skylines,’’ was the subject of the first technical 
paper on the program, prepared by F. W. 
Powers, Smith-Powers Logging Co., Powers, 
Ore. This paper was read by Blaine McGilli- 
eudy, of the Ebey Logging Co., Arlington, 
Wash., and was illustrated by  stereopticon 
views. This was a very interesting paper and 
at its conclusion many of the loggers present 
expressed the opinion that they were glad they 
did not have as hard ground to log as the par- 
ticular tract where this system is being used. 

‘A Standard System For Management of 
Mess Houses’’ was handled in a paper by W. C. 
Ruegnitz, Portland, Ore., executive secretary of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. 
This paper drew out much discussion. A. M. 
Mortensen, manager of the California Fruit Ex- 
change, Graeagle, Calif., told of the success of 
his company in using the cafeteria system of 
feeding the men. The consensus was against 
the contracting of the cook house. It was found 
that some operators use the bonus system to 
advantage altho most of them thought it best 
not to let the men know that a cook was getting 
a bonus for the reason that the men become 
suspicious and think that the cook is feeding 
them less in order to make a showing. 


Railroad President on Freight Rates ~- 


William Sproule, president of the Southern 
Pacific Co., being discovered in the audience, was 
escorted to the speakers’ table and introduced 
to the loggers. He took up the last subject 
under discussion, saying that it was one of 
much interest to him as his company had to 
maintain cook houses in its construction camps 
as well as to feed passengers on its trains. 
Contrary to the loggers’ views, he said his com- 
pany had found it very satisfactory to con- 
tract its boarding houses but that it always 
insisted on paying the cooks. He said he 
found the problem was about 90 percent cook. 
The best food served by a poor cook does not 
satisfy the men. On the other hand the South. 


ern Pacific Co. has not been successful with the 
bonus system. 

Mr. Sproule was handed a copy of a morning 
daily paper containing an advertisement over the 
signature of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, which told of the low prices of 
lumber at the mills and the fact that the freight 
on the lumber often costs more than the lumber. 
He commented in part as follows: 

This brings home the question of the cost of 
transportation. That is why the railroads have 
asked to be relieved of some of these costs. The 
present trouble is not between the railroads and 
their employees, but is between the employees and 
the labor board because the latter granted a reduc- 
tion in wages and then as an afterthought on the 
part of the unions the request for a further reduc- 
tion made by the railroads has been brought into 
the discussions. We are not as fortunate as you 
loggers in being able to govern our costs but they 
are regulated by the Government. This question 
will be settled by public opinion as it is shown at 
such gatherings as this. Some reductions have 
been made in*lumber rates and more are in con- 
templation. The railroads are not anxious to re- 
duce men’s pay nor to increase transportation costs. 
The railroads are the victims of conditions which 
were brought about during the Government control. 
Your costs have come down but railroad costs re- 
main largely where they were. ii 

Our business has never been prosperous when 
the lumber business was poor and on the other hand 
a lumberman in Eugene recently told me that the 
lumber business was never good except when the 
railroads are buying their normal lumber require- 
ments. The two interests are parallel. 

President Sproule received hearty applause at 
the conclusion of his remarks. 


Committees Appointed 
Committees were then announced as follows: 
Resolutions—Minot Davis, R. C. Richardson and 
Blaine McGillicudy. 
Auditing—S. M. Bump, F. A. Polson and George W. 
Johnson. o* 


Good of Congress—L. T. Murray, “Cutler Lewis, 
T. W. Hine, S. A. Stamm and D. E. Stewart. 


Nominating—E. G. English, W. W. Peed and A. M. 
Mortenson. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The first subject for discussion at Wednes- 
day afternoon’s session was: ‘‘ Fighting West- 
ern Pine Beetles’’ treated in a paper by 
J. N. Miller, bureau of entomology, North Fork, 
Calif. This paper was illustrated by colored 
stereoptican views and moving pictures which 
were made expressly for the congress. 

In the discussion Charles Murphy, of the 
Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., said last year 
the company burned its slashings, and while this 
probably did not meet the approval of the 
Forest Service because of killing young growth, 
he believed it killed more beetles than any 
other method and did not kill all the young 
growth. 

Jack Kimbal, of Klamath Falls, Ore., said 
that in a district comprising about six hundred 
thousand acres, beetles have killed about one 
billion feet of timber during the last ten years. 

‘“Utilizing Flumes for Handling Pacifie Coast 
Timber’’ was discussed briefly in a paper by 
A. P. Allison, Brooks-Bidlake & Whittall Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. A good flow of water, 
he said, is essential, and the grade should not 
exceed 3 percent. The cost of handling logs 
over a flume, he said, should be the wages of 
two men to guide them into the intake and 
possibly a patrolman to signal in case of a jam. 
The cost per thousand feet of logs, including 
construction of the flume and depreciation and 
repairs, had for his concern averaged 5 cents. 
The flume can be built for about $10 a running 
foot. 

Vocational Training in the Lumber Industry 

A paper by C. E. Knouf, Forest Service, Mis- 
soula, Mont., on ‘‘ Vocational Training in the 
Logging Industry’’ and one on ‘‘ Foremanship 
Training in The Lumber Industry,’’ by George 
Jensen, Olympia, Wash., were briefed by Donald 
Bruce, University of California. Extracts from 
Mr. Knouf’s paper follow: 


As a nation we have always boasted of our me- 
chanical skill, yet when the war came on we found 
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that we did not have the trained workmen for a 
great variety of skilled jobs. Nearly every depart- 
ment of our war manufacturing processes was 
slowed up because we could not furnish a supply 
of trained men to do the necessary work. We 
adopted a make-shift, umder the pressure of war 
conditions, and established training courses all over 
the country for nearly every major line of war 
manufacture. These courses were short and in- 
tensive, usually running from one to two months, 
and turned out a surprisingly great number of men 
well enough trained to enable us to conduct our 
war manufacturing enterprises successfully. Inci- 
dentally these courses taught us a good many 
things we had not fully known before about the 
training of men. We discovered that there is 
nothing so essentially mysterious about many trade 
jobs that it can not be organized into teaching 
form and be imparted within a reasonably brief 
time to men willing to learn. Certain industries 
had for years had their training departments but 
it required this demonstration on a nation-wide 
scale to drive home to many business managers the 
fact that training courses for workmen are prac- 
tical and effective. As a consequence, after the 
war a great number of different manufacturing 
establishments continued their training depart- 
ments; they exist in industrial centers all over the 
East and middle West, sometimes being called vesti- 
bule schools, up-grading schools, or training de- 
partments. 
Practicability of Trade Training 


These examples of the possibility and practica- 
bility of trade training found strong support from 
experts in vocational education all over the coun- 
try. They had long advocated instruction of that 
character to working men and were the first to 
help in its organization during the war. After the 
war many such men participated in organizing 
trade training courses in various industries, such 
railroad shops, beet sugar factories, textile mills, 
oil refineries, metal mines, coal mines, pottery fac- 
tories and similar enterprises. One such man, 
M. S. Lewis, State director for vocavional education 
in Idaho, after having successfully conducted such 
training for beet sugar factory workers and for 
underground miners, turned his attention to the 
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a srg of that i of work for the lumber 
ndustry as conducted in the Inland Empire dis- 
trict. The writer was employed to make the neces- 
sary investigation to determine the lines for which 
training could be established. The Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was 
selected as the organization in which to make the 
investigation, this selection being determined chiefly 
by the sympathetic interest of Huntington Taylor, 
general manager of that company. The fact that 
the investigation was carried thru without a hitch 
or difficulty of any kind was due in greatest meas- 
ure to the helpfulness of Mr. Taylor and his entire 
organization, from the assistant manager down to 
bull cook in the woods. The work covered a period 
of six months, from Sept. 10, 1920, to March 10 
following. Salary and travel expenses of the in- 
vestigator were borne by Mr. Lewis’ office, living 
expenses by the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 


Method of Ascertaining Capabilities 


The method followed was to secure data from all 
sources, from the workers themselves, from the 
foremen, mill superintendent, the assistant man- 
ager and the general manager. In this way in- 
formation was listed as to every payroll job and 
work job, first in the mill and then in the woods. 
These data were carefully checked with the fore- 
men, superintendents and managers and covered 
the duties of each job, the special personal quali- 
fications, if any, required by a man in order to do 
the work effectively, the ease or difficulty of secur- 
ing men for that kind of work, and the promotion 
steps both to the job and from it to a higher posi- 
tion. The data were then analyzed as to the train- 
ing possibilities with Mr. Lewis and later rechecked 
by Mr. Taylor. The conclusions reached were, for 
two lines—lumber grading and log scaling—put to 
the test of group instruction with 60 men in the 
grading class and 118 in the scaling class. The 
results of this instruction, or training, more than 
fulfilled the expectation of those responsible for 
the investigation, and go far in confirming their 
eonfidence in the correctness of their analysis of 
the possibilities of training for various jobs in the 
lumber industry. Bulletins on lumber grading and 
log scaling have been issued by the Idaho State 
Board for Vocational Education and may be ob- 


tained from the director, Melvin S. Lewis, State 
House, Boise, Idaho. 

The analysis made dealt with the manufactur- 
ing end of the industry first. In considering the 
workers in this department it was found that cer- 
tain jobs did not contain sufficient skill to make 
training for men in those jobs worth while. Other 
jobs were found for which training, was possible, 
altho group training for such workmen was not 
practicable. Individual training, however, could 
be given such men “on the job” by the organiza- 
tion itself. Still other jobs were found for which 
group training was considered both possible and 
practical. 


The paper then discussed the various jobs 
around a lumber operation, explaining where 
group and where individual or no special 
training is desirable or practicable. 

In his paper Mr. Jensen reviewed conditions 
and experience under the old and the new meth- 
ods of developing foremen. Two methods of 
training, he said, have been adapted in voca- 
tional work. One is the lecture method and the 
other is the discussion or development method. 
Among the results achieved he named the fol- 
lowing: 

Increased quantity of production ; development of 
better production methods; better quality of pro- 
duction ; better training of green workers; personal 
development on the part of the foremen ; improved 
morale; decreased turnover of labor; fewer indus- 
trial accidents; better codperation thruout the 
plant; better personal relations between the fore- 
men and the men. 

Mr. Jensen then told of the success of a course 
conducted by him in the Bellingham plant of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

L. T. Murray, of the West Fork Logging 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., read a paper written by 
J. 8. O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin Logging & 


timber had to be hauled from one-quarter of a mile 
to one mile, and we came to the conclusion that 
we could use some kind of a machine to better 
advantage. Having heard a great deal about cater- 
pillars in the farming country, we decided that if 
they were satisfactory in the agricultural districts, 
why not give them a trial in our logging operations. 


Output Is Increased 

We purchased a 45-horsepower track-laying 
tractor and began with quarter-mile hauls. The 
machine, pulling a dray, made from six to eight 
trips a day, with an average load of 1,200 feet 
board measure, whereas in using six horses on the 
same haul we brought only about 400 feet board 
measure to the load. The tractor was capable of 
making three miles an hour running light, and 
about two and one-half miles with a load, which 
was twice as fast as the horses were doing. De- 
termining that the track-laying tractors were a 
success in the woods, we decided to use them in 
logging operations. We started to skid short logs 
on drays, using two drays, loading one in the woods 
while the tractor was making the trip to the land- 
ing with the loaded dray. 

We used four teams in the woods to skid the logs 
out to where they were loaded on the drays, and 
the tractor was draying from 35,000 to 40,000 
board feet a day of eight hours, hauling from one- 
quarter to one-half mile, with a fuel consumption 
of about twenty-five gallons of gas. 

Having decided the track-laying tractor was a 
success in transporting logs, we purchased the sec- 
ond one, as we had an operation that we could not 
build a railroad into, being located on a long, high 
hill. We decided to build a road into this timber 
on which the grade averaged about 14 percent, and 
two miles in length. 

Drays Replaced by Bummers 


This being a rather long haul we came to the 
conclusion that wheels would be better to skid with. 
We built and used a 2-wheel bummer instead of 
the drays. As the roads were very dry, the ma- 
chines made four trips a day of eight hours, with 
an average load of 3,500 feet board measure to the 
trip, using about twenty-five gallons of gas a day. 

Soon deciding that the bummer was more suc- 





Timber Co., Portland, Ore., dealing with ‘‘ Log- 
ging Steep Ground With Inclines.’’ 

Mr. O’Gorman’s paper was received with 
much interest as was the next one entitled: 
‘*Lowering Logs On Steep Ground’’ written by 
H. W. Sessoms, of Ebey Logging Oo., Arling- 
ton, Wash., and read by Blaine McGillicudy, 
of the same company. Stereoptican slides aided 
greatly in the discussion of this subject.’ Mr. 
McGillicudy explained that his company had used 
the inclines with the lowering rig with great 
satisfaction. The company is now using its 
sixth installation and has lowered about 300,- 
000,000 feet. The concern believes in intensive 
railroading. 

Following this discussion slides were shown of 
the hydraulic donkey and of logging scenes in 
India, where elephants and water buffalo are 
used. The session adjourned at 4:15. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The Thursday morning session of the congress 
convened at 9:30. 


‘¢Logging Pine With Track-Laying Tractors’’ 
was treated by T. P. Jones, logging superin- 
dent, Potlatch Lumber Co., Bovill, Idaho, his 
paper being read by W. C. Ruegnitz, Four L’s, 
Portland, in part as follows: 


In August, 1917, we were called on to get out 
airplane timber for the United States Government. 
The only timber that could be used for that pur- 
pose was the choicest white pine. 

Cruisers were sent to select the timber suitable 
for the purpose, and we started logging the timber 
with horses, which was the only satisfactory 
method we knew of at that time, as the timber was 
scattered over a large area. In other words, this 





cessful than the dray, we built a 4-wheel bummer, 
on which we could haul logs in longer lengths. In 
this way we could put on larger loads, and it 
lessened the strain on the caterpillar. 

Up to this time we had been using a 45-horse- 
power tractor and we decided that we could use 
the 60-horsepower machines to better advantage in 
taking out larger loads. We ordered four 60-horse- 
power machines on the same long haul that we 
were using the 45. We found that the 60 could get 
over the ground faster, and do almost double the 
amount of work the smaller machines were doing, 
using only a third more fuel. 


Take Out Tree Lengths 

After putting these machines to all kinds of 
tests we wanted to see what they would do in 
hauling the timber in the tree lengths to the land- 
ing. We found they were much superior to the 
donkey in that respect on account of not having 
so much rigging to move, and set up and less ex- 
pense in moving from one operation to another. 


Tractor Logging Come to Stay 

I have not given the cost a thousand feet on 
tractor logging, but we can say that the tractor 
has been highly satisfactory and will be glad to 
give operating costs to anyone interested. In con- 
clusion will say that we have in operation four 
60-horsepower tractors, and that tractor logging 
has come to stay in our. operations, not to drive 
other logging machines out of the field, but to do 
the work in places where other logging machines 
would be handicapped. We have this year used the 
tractor hauling on roads out of draws three- 
quarters to two miles long, so crooked we could not 
use a donkey without four or five lead blocks, and 
too rocky for wire rope; timber small, and sides 
of draw very steep, and some water running. We 
used large wood drays, loading about 3,000 feet. 
We are satisfied they are the only successful type 
of equipment to use in operating in such places, 
with grades from 10 to 35 percent. Later we used 
steel trucks and hauled as high as 5,000 feet per 
load from two to three miles, where we had scat- 
tered timber and it did not pay to put in a railroad 
grade. All our work so far has been confined to 
scattered timber or places not fit for horses or 
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donkey. . Except where we tried out skidding whole 
trees, a donkey could have done it, but the tractor 
was better. In fact there are places in our timber 
where a tractor offers the only economical and 
feasible system to employ. 


Experiences of Other Operators 

This paper was followed by lantern slides 
of the tractors at work and the subject brought 
forth much discussion. 

W. H. Weber, Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, told of his company’s 
experience in logging with tractors. He said 
they would pull almost anything that has two 
ends, but cost of upkeep was high. He said 
they were satisfactory where it was impossible 
to use anything else—where roads are soft or 
there are other difficulties. He said one trouble 
was to get men who could drive one and make 
repairs. 

John Ross, Mendocino Lumber Co., Mendocino, 
Calif., was called on. He told of using a cater- 
pillar to clean out heads of gulches of small 
amount of logs left from old workings. He 
is using it to good advantage and believes it is 
very good in places adapted to its use. The 
cost of operation is low. The company has oper- 
ated the machine for three months. It has 
plently of power. 

Albert Shaeffer, Shaeffer Bros., Montesano, 
Wash., told of using a tractor to good advan- 
tage in building roads. 

Following the discussion, moving pictures 
were shown of tractors at work in the woods. 

Logging with Trucks and Trailers 

A. M. Mortensen, manager California Fruit 

Exchange, Graeagle, Calif., read a paper on 
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‘*Logging With Motor Trucks in California 
Pine District.’’ 


Mr. Mortensen said that the holdings of his 
company are in scattered units, all back of and 
above the mill, so that the trucks have a down- 
hill pull on practically all loads. If the timber 
had been in large units where a single main 
line would serve, rail transportation would likely 
have been considered. The largest unit averages 
about seven miles from the mill. During last 
year and this the company has been logging an 
area averaging two and one-half miles from the 
mill. 

A road was built into the holding, this work 
costing about $1,250 a mile, somewhat less than 
a new road because it followed an old county 
road part of the way. The road runs up can- 
yons and around hillsides and is at some places 
wide enough for one truck only. This neces- 
sitated a dispatching system, under which trucks 
were held at passing tracks, and tho in the sum- 
mer season there is heavy tourist traffic there 
has been no accident. 

The mill cuts 70,000 feet daily and four 7%4- 
ton trucks were used in supplying the logs. Mr. 
Mortensen said three trucks would have been 
sufficient; in fact only three were in service 
most of the time, each equipped with 8%4-ton 
trailer. 

He said that one of the fundamentals of truck 
logging is keeping the roads in good condition. 
This was accomplished by one man, who went 
over the roads often, filling in ruts, cutting out 
sharp rocks that might injure tires and throw- 
ing out loose rocks. Also it became necessary 
to sprinkle the roads, for chuck holes developed 





when the roads were very dry. A 1,000-gallon 
wood tank was used on a regular logging truck. 
The tank was so made that it could be swung 
from a derrick, and when not in use was left at 
the derrick. The roads were sprinkled every 
night during the summer, 1,000 gallons of water 
a mile being required. 

The trucks are loaded by donkey in much 
the same way as logging cars are loaded, the 
loads averaging 4,000 feet and the loading time 
ten minutes. The loads range from 2,500 to 
7,200 feet; the limit fixed was 5,000 feet, ex- 
cept when a single log 32 feet long exceeded 
that footage. A slanting roadway at the pond 
permits the logs to roll off when the chocks are 
removed, the average unloading time being three 
minutes. 

The average mileage traveled per trip by each 
truck was five miles during August. The total 
haulage was 578,000 feet. The oil, grease, 
waste, labor, running repairs, winter overhaul- 
ing and depreciation was $1,966.74, and the 
total cost per thousand feet was $0.249. De- 
preciation, he said, was based on 20 percent a 
year, giving a 5-year life for the truck, which 
is operated only seven months a year. A master 
mechanic is employed to inspect each truck 
daily and see that the driver takes good care 
of it. 

Mr. Mortensen expressed the opinion that, 
especially in scattered units, truck is more eco- 
nomical than railroad transportation. However, 
he laid down as fundamentals of successful truck 
operation the following: 


1—First class trucks and trailers kept in good 
condition. 





2—Good roads well maintained. 

3—Careful and dependable drivers. 

4—Quick loading and unloading facilities. 

5—Full loads each trip, but don’t overload. 

6—Careful record of costs. 

Moving pictures followed, showing the logging 
from stump to mill in operations of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange where trucks are used 
with trailers. The movies then took the loggers 
thru the mills, box factory and into the cars, 
showing the men at work, playing and during 
lunch hour at the cafeteria cook house of the 
exchange. 

Frank J. Solinski jr., of San Francisco, dis- 
cussed the same problem giving close operating 
costs. 

The pneumatic tie tamper was described by 
Stanley Kulp, San Francisco, and moving pic- 
tures showed its operation. 

R. C. Richardson extemporaneously discussed 
‘“Weekly Donkey Engine Inspection Reports.’’ 
He stated that the Pacifie Lumber Co. is oper- 
ating twenty-four standard yarding, roading and 
loading engines besides pile drivers and other 
small engines. 

Every engineer turns in a weekly report of 
condition of his engine. The company found 
that with so many engines it was impossible 
to keep track of their condition. The men are 
more careful with their engines when they have 
to turn in reports. 

The secretary read letters and telegrams ex- 
pressing regret from prominent loggers who 
were prevented from attending the congress, in- 
cluding: James O’Hearne, English Lumber Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Wash.; Judge A. L. Flewelling, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Al Powers, Smith-Powers 








Logging Co., Powers, Ore., and J. J. Donovan, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Thursday morning’s sessions adjourned for 
lunch shortly after 12 o’clock. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of Thursday afternoon’s ses- 
sion, R. N. Lynch, vice president and manager 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
extended the greetings of the chamber and the 
city, calling attention to the many delightful 
trips that might be taken about the city. He 
then told how San Francisco has broken the 
strike in the building trades and stated that San 
Francisco today is operating on the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can plan.’’ 


Airplane and Forest Protection 

Paul G. Redington, district forester, San 
Francisco, prefaced his address with a state- 
ment regarding a course in kiln drying lumber 
to be given on the Pacific coast by the Forest 
Service. He then read an interesting address 
on the subject of: ‘‘The Airplane as a Factor 
in Forest Fire Detection.’’ 

The two main purposes of the forest patrol, 
Mr. Redington said, are to provide forest pro- 
tection in addition to that given by the regular 
ground protection, and to afford training for the 
air service personnel. It is found, he said, that 
the training thus secured is superior to that on 
the regular flying field. The airplane has not 
so great an advantage over the well located 
lookout as it has over those not occupying com- 
manding positions or that are widely scattered. 


The planes can pick up thin threads of smoke 
just rising above the timber, or fires in canyons 
or behind ranges that might not be seen by 
lookouts. Also the planes can make detailed 
examinations of given areas and their efficiency 
can be increased by short flights. 

Special flights over and around large fires 
enable observers to plan methods of attack and 
direct fire fighting forces. Also the influence of 
the plane patrol is good in enforcing care with 
campfires for the camper who notices a plane 
circling down close to his camp when his fire 
smokes up more than usual is sure to be im- 
pressed with the fact that his actions are 
watched. This is a matter of much importance 
in view of the fact that a very large percen- 
tage of the forest fires are due to human agency. 
The camper who sees the airplane patrol pass 
over every day will tell his friends and the idea 
of forest protection and of the careful handling 
of fires will spread. 

George Cecil, district forester, Portland, Ore., 
also highly recommended the airplane for fire 
protection. 

L. T. Murray, of the West Fork Logging Co., 
Tacoma, moved that a resolution be drawn ask- 
ing Congress to appropriate the $50,000 neces- 
sary to make possible the continuation of this 
work. 

Improvements in Lumber Camps 


On the subject of camp building Charles Mur- 
phy, of the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., 
started the discussion. He ludicrously described 
the early camp of the loggers in the days of the 
‘deacon seat’’ in Canada and Minnesota. He 
described the ‘‘muzzle loaders’’ and the de- 
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velopment of camp building thru the various 
stages and in the different districts. 

He then described the central camp plan of 
the Weed Lumber Co., with many improvements 
and more permanent in character. 

S. A. Stamm, of the Pacifie Lumber Co., 
Scotia, Calif., described what that company has 
done with camp buildings. Contrary to Mr. 
Murphy’s idea of the advantages of a perma- 
nent camp, the Pacific Lumber Co. favors the 
portable camp built on cars. 

With the aid of the blackboard Mr. Stamm 
outlined the different stages in the evolution of 
bunk ear building in the Pacific Lumber Co.’s 
camps. 

Other loggers who described modern camps 
were: L. T. Murray, West Fork Logging Co., 
Tacoma; G. W. Johnson, Admiralty Logging 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; E. G. English, English Lum- 
ber Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash.; W. J. Ryan, 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash.; R. C. Richardson, Pacific Lumber Co., 
Scotia, Calif.; H. W. Cole, manager Little 
River Redwood Co., Bulwinkle, Calif., and W. C. 
Ruegnitz, Four L’s, Portland, Ore. 

The loggers were unanimous in saying it paid 
to give the woodsmen good meals and good ac- 
commodations. 

A pleasing interval following this discussion 
was furnished by a musical program by the 
Cotton Trio. 

In the absence of E. 8. Grammer, of the Ad- 
miralty Logging Co., Seattle, R. C. Richardson, 
of Scotia, read the address prepared by Mr. 
Grammer, in which the latter had briefly re- 
counted the history of the development of the 
logging donkey. 

Gerald Frink, president Washington Iron 
Works, was asked to tell something of the evo- 
lution of the donkey. He expressed the opinion 
that the present 12-inch bore is as large as will 
be found generally practical to use in the woods. 
He described the evolution from ground logging 
to high lead systems and now to sky-lines. 


A sketch on the screen showed one of the 
old Dolbeer logging engines and its working 
was described by a man who worked on the first 
donkey used in California logging at Salmon 
Creek, Humboldt County. 

Stanley Smith, of Smith & Watson Iron 
Works, Portland, told of the new machine that 
concern has ready to put on the market. 
Charles Murphy, of the Weed Lumber Co., 
Weed, Calif., stated that he believed his com- 
pany had the largest logging machine in the 
world—an engine made by the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works, Portland, Ore. 

W. W. Peed, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Eureka, Calif., described this big engine, which 
he had seen at work. He claimed it was a 
wonder and that it put 360 logs on the cars in 
eight hours. 

Mr. Peed concluded his remarks with the 
thought that perhaps the logger is going in for 
heavier machines than necessary, altho admit- 
ting that he is considering the purchase of a 
new heavy machine. 

E. G. English, the veteran logger of Mt. 
Vernon, also expressed: the thought that it is 
time to call a halt in the size of engines. 

W. A. Erwin, of the Big Creek Logging Co., 
“ere Ore., advocated speed and power. 

. We Hine, of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Oo, "Eureka, Calif., told of his experiences in 
logging redwood with donkeys. 

W. J. Hanlon, of the West Side Lumber Co., 
Tuolumne, Calif., and D. S. Stewart, of the Big 
Creek Logging Co., Knappa, Ore., carried on 
the discussion, which was followed by slides 
showing gasoline donkey engines and locomo- 
tives. 

The Wirkkala aerial system was shown on 
the screen and described by Oscar A. Wirkkala, 
a veteran logger who has developed some good 
ideas in aerial logging. 

Following this was a very complete moving 
picture of the use of the Clyde Iron Works’ 
track laying machine in one of the camps of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. This was 
one of the most interesting and instructive fea- 
tures of the congress and made a deep impres- 
sion on the loggers present. 

The Thursday afternoon session adjourned at 
5 o’clock. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Friday morning’s program started with a very 
interesting discussion of ‘‘Intensified Railroad 
Construction vs. Donkey Hauls,’’ in a paper 
by L. T. Murray, West Fork Logging Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Railroad Development vs. Donkey Hauls 


Mr. Murray said that building and operating 
logging spurs to within yarding distance of tim- 
ber as compared to reaching farther with extra 
donkeys has been the problem before the Pacific 
Coast loggers for many years. Opinions have 
differed as to the relative economy of the two 
methods. It has been found that with con- 
struction and operation both taken into consider- 
ation most of the country could be logged 
cheaper by keeping the railroad within yarding 
distance of the timber, but in rough country 
overhead yarding, swinging and loading sys- 
tems were developed, together with the great im- 
provement in logging machinery. It has been 
shown that several donkeys strung out often 
produce cheaper logging than building the addi- 
tional railroad. In his company’s operations he 
said it costs about $1 above single yarding in 
wages, wire rope, depreciation and upkeep to 
use a skyline and take an additional full set- 
ting with the yarder to the back spar of the 
skyline. 

The consensus as expressed in a very general 
discussion was that it was not good practice 
to use a swing donkey and skyline where there 
is a possibility to do more intensive railroading. 
Most loggers thought the greatest feetage per 
man was the most important point, and there- 
fore that short yarding direct to railroad track 
is the cheapest logging except where conditions 
make railroad building too expensive. 

As the discussion had led up to a point where 
it dovetailed into the subject ‘‘Yarding and 
Loading Logs’’ President Johnson called for 
discussion of this subject. 


Progress in Electrical Logging 


‘*Progress in Electric Logging’’ was de- 
scribed in a paper by R. E. Gray, electrical en- 
gineer, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqual- 
mie Falls, Wash. W. J. Ryan, of this company, 
read the paper, Mr. Gray being absent on ac- 
count of illness. 

The electrification of logging is probably the 
most radical step in logging up to date and the 
success of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. is 
one of the most interesting developments of 
recent years. 

Mr. Gray said that the electric locomotive 
has proved to be superior to the steam locomo- 
tive in reliability of operation, economy of 
maintenance, flexibility of control and avail- 
ability for service. One big advantage from the 
logger’s viewpoint is that the fuel problem is 
solved. Mr. Gray’s opinion is that it would 
be a comparatively simple matter to electrify 
most logging main line railroads where power 
is available. 


Electrification of Logging Roads 


E. A. Palmer, of the Westinghouse Electric 
Co., read a paper on the ‘‘ Electrification of 
Logging Roads,’’ written by E. J. Barry, elec- 
trical engineer, Tacoma. This is looking for- 
ward to further electrical development. 

Mr. Barry said that considerable progress 
has been made in the use of electricity in log- 
ging operations especially in yarding and load- 
ing and that the next logical step is electrifica- 
tion of the logging roads. Logging men, he 
said, had thought that the overhead trolley is 
an objection to electrification, but experience 
has shown that it really is no obstacle to suc- 
cess. In considering electrification it is ad- 
visable to determine in advance very closely the 
probable length of time the operation will be 
carried on, and unless the period is a long one 
it will not pay to scrap the present equipment. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barry’s paper the 
session adjourned. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The last business session of the Congress 
opened Friday afternoon with Minot Davis, of 
the Clemons Logging Co., Montesano, Wash., 





reading a paper on ‘‘Steam Shovels in Logging 
Railroad Construction. ’’ 

Mr. Davis said that his company keeps two 
steam shovels in almost constant use for build- 
ing logging railways and for grading camp 
sites, landing and donkey settings. Railroad 
construction averages more than 20,000 cubic 
yards to the mile and a single mile sometimes 
involves 40,000 yards, this being excavation 
only. The materials encountered are clay, a 
kind of soft red or brown shale which is classi- 
fied as loose rock, and solid rock, a compara- 
tively soft blue sandstone. The loose rock is 
usually given a few shots to loosen it, but the 
solid rock is shot somewhat heavily and it breaks 
into large pieces. The company bought the 
first shovel in July, 1919, at a time when it was 
necessary to build quickly a mile and a half of 
railway where 60,000 yards of material must be 
moved. Contractors asked $1 a yard for the 
whole job. The company let the easiest part 
out to station men at 50 cents, 75 cents and 
$1.10 for the three classes of material, the aver- 
age price being 72 cents a yard. Most of the 
work was done with a steam shovel. Including 
depreciation and maintenance, and a profit of 
about 7 cents a yard to the man in charge of 
the grading, the shovel work cost 56 cents a 
yard. The shovel worked only six months and 
moved about 40,000 yards of material, thus sav- 
ing $6,400 over what the work would have cost 
if performed by the station men. Mr. Davis 
said that this year from Jan. 1 to Aug. 1 two 
shovels graded 15,800 lineal feet, moving 67,- 
000 cubie yards of material at a cost of $31,- 
300, divided as follows: 


Labor, including industrial insurance..... $17,200 
Repairs, tools and materials.....+........ 5,000 
CO” EE HE en nny 2,300 
POWGGE, GhOG GOO TUNG os 550 kv. 0% vince sess 1,000 
Depreciation of equipment............... 1,400 
Camp maintenance and cook-house loss.... 2,100 
PETE WORE Si isd-cee ween curiae eng? 1,800 

$31,300 


The average cost per station was $198, per 
mile $1,468 and per yard of material 47 cents. 
If let to station men at 30 cents, 60 cents or 
$1 a yard for three classes of material, the 
average cost would have been 56 cents, a saving 
in favor of the shovel of 9 cents a yard, but 
it is doubtful, he said, whether he could have 
let a contract at that price. 

This paper brought out some very interesting 
discussion. 

W. J. Hanlon, of the Westside Lumber Co., 
Tuolumne, Calif., described a gasoline cater- 
pillar shovel being used by that company very 
satisfactorily. G. W. Johnson, of the same con- 
cern, spoke very highly of the gasoline shovel. 


Logging Long Logs 


D. E. Stewart, of the Big Creek Logging Co., 
Knappa, Ore., read a paper on ‘‘ Logging Long 
Logs,’’ written by C. W. Stimson, Stimson Tim- 
ber Co., Seattle. 

Mr. Stimson said his company is logging in 
Hoods Canyon in timber that is small and scat- 
tering, varying from 15,000 to 80,000 or 90,000 
feet to the acre. The railroads are within rea- 
sonable yarding distance and the ground is cov- 
ered with a heavy growth of sallal and huckle- 
berry brush. The timber has averaged in the 
usual short lengths running from 24 to 40 feet 
about 300 to 350 feet to the log. After trying 
other methods it was decided to log in tree 
lengths, first because it would increase the aver- 
age size of the log yarded; second, as there 
would be fewer logs to choke, the hindrance of 
the brush to the yarding crew would be less; 
third, it would lessen the cost of falling and 
bucking; fourth, by drag sawing in the water 
the grades would be improved and the lengths 
better. 


The yarders used are 10x12, two speeds, 
mounted on steel cars on each of which is 
mounted also a duplex loading engine; a high 
lead rigged in the usual way is used, with the 
single exception that the loading jacks are 50 
feet apart. Logs up to 120 feet have been hauled. 
The difficulty is the matter of loading, as 
no swing donkeys are used, but the logs are 
loaded as fast as they come in, Skeleton trucks 
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are used and three loads of logs are put on four 
of the trueks. This is done by loading one end 
of the log on one bunk of one skeleton car 
and the other end of the log on the first’ bunk 
of the second skeleton. This leaves one bunk 
on each end idle. In general, he said, these 
ears worked very well, but there are some objec- 
tions; one is that when the three loads of logs 
are put on four skeleton cars it is impractical 
to uncouple them until they are unloaded. Asa 
result of experience the company has decided to 
cut down the length of the logs to 85 feet. The 
yarders are now equipped with 1,000 feet of 
main line. 
Skyline Logging 

W. A. Erwin, of the Big Creek Logging Co., 
Knappa, Ore., a logger with an enviable reputa- 
tion for ‘‘getting the logs,’’ delivered a spe- 
cially interesting and instructive address on 
‘*‘Skyline Logging.’’ 

Mr. Irwin said that the country in which his 
company is operating is very rough in some 
places and cut up by deep canyons, some of 
which are 300 or 400 feet deep and there are 
small plateaus on each side of these canyons. 
The company decided to rig up a skyline with- 
out a fall block whereby the load would be 
under perfect control. It had a 2-inch skyline 
that had been used elsewhere as well as carriage 
and usual equipment of jacks and tightening 
blocks. On the first two settings the tail tree 
on one side of the canyon and the head tree 


Maj. D. T. Mason, Forest Engineer, Portland, 
Ore. 

Mr. Jackson said that the most common criti- 
cism of forestry schools is that they do not 
fit graudates to step out and handle practical 
field work. In his opinion the university is not 
the place to learn how to file a saw, splice a wire 
rope, pack a horse or hang an ax. The meth- 
ods of study acquired in school train the student 
to attack any problem methodically and to treat 
it as a study, and the general theories learned 
in school afford a basis to work on. 


M. E. Krueger, an alumnus of the University 
of California and now with the Pacific Lumber 
Co., at Scotia, Calif., in the absence of E. M. 
Blair, of the Weed Lumber Co., spoke briefly 
of the results gained from logging engineering 
courses in universities. 


S. A. Stamm, logging engineer, Pacifie Lum- 
ber Co., graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington, read a paper which described very clear- 
ly the work of the university’s logging courses. 

Prof. Mulford and Dean Miller of the Uni- 
versity of California, asked for the codperation 
of the loggers in finishing the education of log- 
ging engineering graduates. 

‘<Fuel for Donkeys in Redwood Operations’’ 
was discussed. One method of saving in fuel 
recommended was the use of compound don- 
keys. Another big saving in fuel is being made 
by California loggers in using woods refuse. 


modern units on cars which Secretary Cornwall 
read. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The committee on resolutions reported reso- 
lutions which were adopted, thanking the loggers . 
of California and the people of San Francisco 
for their entertainment, and the Palace Hotel 
and the press for the facilities afforded the 
congress. Another resolution favored the con- 
tinuation of airplane forest patrol in California 
and Oregon and its extension to the forests of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. It was recom- 
mended also that copies of this resolution be sent 
to members of Congress from those states and 
to the secretaries of War and Agriculture. A 
resolution was adopted recommending that the 
congress as a body and the loggers as individuals 
urge that schools receive necessary financial sup- 
port for further development of logging en- 
gineering courses and similar resolution was 
adopted regarding vocational education along 
engineering lines. 

Other resolutions adopted follow: 

Insect Control 


WHEREAS, Insect infestations in southern Oregon 
and southern California have already resulted in 
loss of over two billion board feet of merchantable 
yellow pine timber and are causing an additional 
annual loss on Government and privately owned 
lands in excess of $500,000 ; and 

WHEREAS, It has been fully demonstrated by the 
United States bureau of entomology, Forest Service, 
and private owners that successful control work 
may be conducted at reasonable cost ; and 











THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS IS ONE OF ITS MOST ENJOYABLE FEATURES 


on the other side were about the same elevation, 
but on the third setting the tail tree was con- 
siderably higher. The jacks were hung 40 feet 
from the ground on each tree; from the bottom 
of the carriage a piece of 14-inch cable ten 
feet long was hung. On the lower end of this 
cable the oblong rigging plate was clevised, in 
which were four holes, one on each end and two 
in the middle. One middle hole was directly 
above the other. The length of the two cables 
is 40 feet, the same as the height of the jacks 
above the ground. On the lower end of the lower 
tag line the butt chain is hung. On the opposite 
end of the rigging plate the haulin and haul- 
back lines are placed. 

The log is hooked on the butt chain and the 
carriage started across. For a short distance 
the log drags on the ground, but as it nears the 
canyon and starts down the hill the weight be- 
eomes heavier on the skyline and the nose of the 
log is lifted from the ground. When the ecar- 
riage reaches the middle of the canyon, the log 
is hanging in midair on end. On reaching the 
other side the lower end of the log hits che 
ground first and as the carriage continues the 
top end gradually comes to the ground a short 
distance from the head tree. 

Courses in Forestry and Engineering 

A feature of the program was ‘‘ Personal Ex- 
periences of Graduates of Forestry and Log- 
ging Engineering Schools.’’ 

A paper by Tom Jackson, of the Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Clarkia, Idaho, was read by 


Permanent Forest Management for Operators 


Maj. David T. Mason, forest engineer, Port- 
land, Ore., on account of the lateness of the 
hour curtailed his address on ‘‘ Permanent For- 
est Management for Western Timber Opera- 
tors.’’ 


Mr. Mason said it was his purpose to point 
out to operators the advantages of so managing 
their timber property as to furnish a continuous 
and permanent supply of timber. It is a com- 
mon belief, he said, that private timber land 
owners can not be expected to engage perma- 
nently in forest management because it is not 
profitable. Within certain limits this position 
is sound, he said, and where timber grows slowly 
public agencies eventually will own and manage 
the forests because in addition to its interest 
in keeping up the timber supply the public is 
interested in maintaining forests for the sake of 
their effect upon stream flow, climate, recrea- 
tion and like matters. 

But there are conditions under which private 
capital will find profit in engaging in timber 
growing. In the redwood and Douglas fir regions 
and in parts of the California pine region the 
rate of growth is sufficiently high and safety 
from destruction is or can be sufficiently as- 
sured to make it decidedly worth while for 
western timber operators to consider the possi- 
bilities of permanent forest management. 

J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., who was unable 
to be present, wrote a description of mounting 


WHEREAS, Private owners in the region now stand 
ready to undertake beetle control on their lands, 
but, due to intermingling of ownership, concerted 
action of Government and private owners is essen- 
tial; and 

WHEREAS, There is now legislation before both 
houses of Congress to provide an appropriation of 
$150,000 whereby control work may speedily be 
undertaken on Government owned lands contingent 
upon private owners also and at the same time 
instituting proper control in their holdings; and 

WHEREAS, The increasing yearly losses constitute 
a serious menace to Government and private owners 
alike and it should be the policy of the Federal 
Government not only to protect its own interests 
but likewise to put no stumbling blocks in the way 
of proper protection of privately owned lands ; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Twelfth Pacific Logging Con- 
gress in regular session assembled that we urge 
the passage of legislation now before Congress to 
the end that insect control work may be under- 
taken on publicly owned lands in southern Oregon 
and northern California, thereby permitting similar 
treatment of privately owned areas; and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolution be sent 
to members of congressional delegations of every 
Pacific Coast State, to the secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior and to heads of the Forest Service and 
bureau of entomology. 

Forest Experiment Stations 

WHEREAS, Much improved methods of forest fire 
protection and control are urgently needed in the 
West to safeguard our forest resources from de- 
struction and the nation from the loss of merchant- 
able timber by fire; and 

WHEREAS, The perpetuation of our timber supply 
thru improved methods of lumbering and forest 
practices is urgently needed ; and 

WHEREAS, The continuation of the forest industry 
and forest production is intimately connected with 
proper methods of logging, slash disposal and cut- 
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ting on both national forests and privately owned 
lands ; and 

WHEREAS, Continued and intensive studies of 
these and similar questions are necessary for 
progress in forestry and forest practices ; be it 

Resolved, That this congress go on record as 
urging the establishment and maintenance of forest 
experiment stations by the United States Forest 
Service to study such and similar problems in the 
West, and that the secretary of this organization be 
instructed to urge upon the senators and represen- 
tatives of the states of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and California the necessity of support- 
ing bills looking to the establishment of such sta- 
tions. 

Departed and Absent Members 

The congress learned with sorrow of the passing 
of our fellow members. Prominent among them 
were F. C. Riley, formerly manager of Bloedel- 
Stewart & Welch, Ltd., of Myrtle Point, B. C.; 
W. W. Warren, former manager Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash.; W. I. Ewart, 
of Vancouver, B. C.; Fred H. Gillman, of the 
(AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, and E. W. _ Elfendahl, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. The sympathy of the congress 
is extended to their families. 

The congress regrets the unavoidable absence of 
James O’Hearne, of the English Lumber Co., Mount 
Vernon, Wash., thru illness, and hopes for his 
speedy return to health. The secretary is directed 
to wire greetings of the congress to Brother 

’Hearne. 
¥ The congress regrets the unavoidable absence of 
and has very much missed Brother Al Powers, of the 
Smith-Powers Logging Co., Marshfield, Ore. 


Officers Elected 


The following officers and members of the 
executive committee recommended by the nom- 
inating committee were unanimously elected: 

President—L. T. Murray, Tacoma, Wash., West 
Fork Logging Co. 

Vice president—James O’Hearne, Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., English Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. M. Cornwall, Portland, 
Ore. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

California—R. C. Richardson, Pacific Lumber Co., 
Scotia, Calif. 

Oregon—D. BE. Stewart, Big Creek Logging Ce:, 
Knappa, Ore. 

Washington—Minot Davis, Clemons Logging Co., 
Montesano. 

British Columbia—G. G. Johnson, Capilano Tim- 
ber Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Idaho—T. P. Jones, Potlatch Lumber Co., Bovill, 
Idaho. 

Montana—BE. G. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont. 

Arizona—J. C. Dolan, Arizona Timber Co., Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

It was announced that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association would pay a reward 
to inventors of labor saving machines in the 
lumber business. . 

The final business session was closed with a 
rousing cheer for the officers of the congress. 





THE Y. M. C. A. WELFARE DINNER 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 26—The Y. M. 
C. A. Welfare Dinner has come to be a regular 
feature of the Pacific Logging Congress. At 
6:30 this evening about eighty of the attending 
loggers assembled in a banquet room of the 
Palace Hotel, where they sat down to an ex- 
cellent dinner under the auspices of the indus- 
trial branch of the Y. M. C. A. 


The first part of the program was a flag cere- 
mony by nine Boy Scouts of nine foreign na- 
tionalities, which was a good demonstration of 
the work the Y. M. C. A. is doing in the 
teaching of Americanism to the children of 
foreign parents in this part of the country. 

H. W. Cole, manager of the Little River Red- 
wood Co., Bulwinkle, Calif., as toastmaster con- 
ducted a very interesting program. 

R. C. Richardson, of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
Scotia, Calif., spoke of the strong impression 
made upon him by the flag ceremony of the 
Boy Scouts. He told of the efforts of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. to raise the standard of living of its 
men and paid a high tribute to the industrial 
branch of the Y. M. C. A. 

F. M. Duckles, employed boys’ secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., and Charles Puehler, indus- 
trial secretary of that organization, told of their 
work and what they are trying to do among 
the boys and men of California. 

Col. David P. Barrows, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, was the principal speaker 
of the evening. His subject was ‘‘Self Help,’’ 
which he handled in an interesting and impres- 
sive manner. He made a special plea for 


the maintenance of the self respect of the work- 
ing men. He stated that the next step in the 
world’s progress will be the stabilization of in- 
dustry. He blamed the present condition in 
Russia to the lack of ‘‘self help’? among the 
Russian people. 


BANQUET 


That great annual event, the Pacific Logging 
Congress banquet, began at 6.30 in the English 
grill of the Palace Hotel. This beautiful room 
with its scintillating chandeliers was lavishly 
decorated with huge baskets of flowers. An ex- 
cellent dinner was spread before the nearly 
three hundred loggers, and to aid their digestion 
there were good music and dancing by an untir- 
ing chorus. The dinner lasted until well into 
the night. 


Each guest was presented with a handsome 
souvenir—a redwood box filled with California 
nuts and dried fruits—with the compliments of 
the California Redwood Association. R. T. 
Bourns, Goodyear Redwood Co., Elk, Calif,, 
made an excellent presiding officer as toast- 
master. 


He called on George W. Johnson, president 
of the congress, and Mr. Johnson urged the 
loggers to express their appreciation of the 
many courtesies and great hospitality of the 
Palace Hotel. President Johnson then asked 
Ed English to stand up, saying Mr. English 
had attended logging congresses ever since there 
were any. He called on Charles Murphy, of the 
Weed Lumber Co., as the humorist of the con- 
gress. Mr. Johnson said he believed this was 
the best session of the eongress that has ever 
been held. 


Mr. Bourns then introduced George M. Corn- 
wall as the ‘‘Daddy’’ of the congress. Mr. 
Cornwall was greeted with ‘‘For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow,’’ and with ‘‘a tiger.’’ Mr. Corn- 
wall told a story, making Charlie Murphy, of 
Weed, the victim. He said the logging congress 
in the territory it embraces produces annually. 
about twelve billion feet of logs, and he pre- 
dicted that in a few years this territory will 
produce half the lumber in the United States. 
Mr. Cornwall attributed the real beginning of 
the logging congress to Ed English. He told 
the history of the growth of the congress thru 
the last twelve years. 


Mr. Bourns very aptly introduced ‘‘Parson’’ 
Peter Simpkin, Salt Lake, Chaplain of Hoo- 
Hoo. With his wit and Scotch dialect the Par- 
son kept the loggers in a continuous roar. He 
alluded to the cabaret singers proposing a 
toast to: ‘*The ladies—God dress them.’’ He 
told the loggers of the aims of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo—the order which is welding 
the different branches of the industry into one 
brotherhood. 


Parson Simpkin paid a tribute to Maj. E. G. 
Griggs, Tacoma, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Supreme Snark. He quoted Maj. 
Griggs on the subject of the responsibility of 
the lumbermen as employers in providing for 
their employees. The Parson entertained with 
many Scotch stories. 

Toastmaster Bourns then spoke of the part 
played by loggers during the great war. As 
one of the leaders in this great work, he in- 
troduced Col. S. O. Johnson, San Francisco, 
but lately returned from a year’s sojourn in 
Europe. His address was on the subject of the 
‘¢Evolution from the Logger to the Position 
of General Manager.’’ Mr. Johnson noted from 
the work of the congress that the college man 
was coming into a place in the logging industry, 
and he told of the many qualities necessary 
for a logger to possess in order to make good. 
He insisted that logging is the most important 
branchof the lumber industry. Tho few loggers, 
he said, become general managers, he advised 
logging superintendents to have an understudy 
who could take the place of the superintendent 
when he steps higher. 


TRIP TO THE REDWOODS 
San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 30.—The crown- 
ing feature of the 12th Annual Pacific Logging 
Congress, was the trip to the redwood forests of 


the Union Lumber Co., Ft. Bragg, Mendocino 
County. It will be remembered that during the 
sessions of the congress here in San Francisgo, 
David T. Mason, forest engineer, Portland, Oré., 
had announced that this company had taken a 
forward step in laying plans for perpetual op- 
eration of its forest lands. 

About sixty-five members of the logging con- 
gress had booked passage for this trip notwith- 
standing that at the time they did so it was not 
known that the countrywide railroad strike 
would not take place today. The party left the 
city at 8:45 Friday evening on the Northwestern 
Pacifie railroad arriving at Willits early Satar- 
day morning. There the cars were switched onto 
the Willits-Ft. Bragg train of the California 
Western Railroad & Navigation Co., which is a 
subsidiary of the Union Lumber Co. 


This company operates a crack passenger 
train over this remarkable forty miles of rail- 
road line, up thru the redwood covered slopes 
and down again to Ft. Bragg. In one place it 
is necessary to travel 814 miles to cover a dis- 
tance of 14% miles. It certainly is one of the 
most modern shortline roads in the country. 


En route to Ft. Bragg coffee and doughnuts 
were served on the train and the train was 
stopped where on the property of the North- 
western Redwood Co. an 11-foot redwood giant 
had been prepared to be fallen. It was here 
that Alex Polson, of the Polson Logging Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., to show his prowess as a prac- 
tical logger, grabbed a woodsman’s double 
bitted ax and felled an alder, ‘‘fully six inches 
in diameter.’’ Much to the amusement of the 
loggers, the tree fell toward instead of away 
from the faller. 


The loggers arrived in Ft. Bragg about 8:30 
and were agreeably surprised to find such a 
prosperous looking little city. They inspected 
the Union Lumber Co.’s handsome department 
store with much interest and particularly the 
redwood burl tables. 


An excellent breakfast was served in the 
company’s hotel dining room. Many of the 
operators weré interested in the mechanical po- 
tato peelers and the ‘‘potato sawmill’’ for 
making ‘‘ French fried.’’ 


This is one of the places where ‘‘ Big Bill’’ 
Bouschor, Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Port- 
land, Ore., shone. This statement has no refer- 
ence to eating, altho ‘‘Big Bill’’ is a living 
testimonial to the mess house, or expense ac- 
count, of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works— 
it refers to the delightful Irish and French 
stories he related for the edification of the log- 
gers present. 


Immediately after breakfast the loggers were 
taken thru the plant of the Union Lumber Co. 
in small parties, each party led by a representa- 
tive of the company, prominent among whom 
were Otis R. Johnson and F. C. White, vice 
presidents of the company, 


At 11:15, still on schedule, the party left for 
the woods over about 15% miles of main line 
logging road, much of which lies along the 
beach. The weather was ideal and the majestic 
Pacific Ocean rolling in was an awe inspiring 
sight and one that the loggers never tired of. 
Along this route was to be seen Cape Mendocino, 
the most westerly point in continental United 
States, not including Alaska. 


Arriving in the woods, the loggers were again 
treated, this time with a good old logging camp 
lunch in the portable cook houses, which are 
constructed in four parts so that they may 
easily be loaded on cars in sections when camp 
is moved. 


Immediately after lunch the party was taken 
a short distance farther into the woods where 
actual operations were going on. Here a large 
redwood was felled for the entertainment of 
the party which viewed it from seats upon 
the flat cars. During the period while the fall- 
ing was being completed, David T. Mason, Port- 
land, on request told the loggers something about 
reforestation among the redwood forests. He 
told of the rapid growth of the redwood tree, 
which sprouts from the old root system around 
the stump after the timber has been cut. On 
specially good ground he knew of redwood at- 
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taining a height of 120 to 160 feet and a diam- 
eter up to 37 inches in 50 years. This, however, 
he stated was better than could be expected 
from average soil. He told of the perpetual 
forest plan of the Union Lumber Co. and ex- 
pressed the hope that more consideration would 
be given to this subject by other companies. 
When the giant redwood toppled there was a 
ery of ‘‘look’’ and these every day loggers stood 
in wonderment. When the noble tree hit the 
ground the earth trembled even at the distance 
of a thousand feet or more where the party 
viewed it. While this was not one of the largest 
trees by any means, still it was estimated that 
it would seale approximately 30,000 feet of lum- 
ber and its weight at more than 125 tons. Some 


of these trees have been known to scale over 
100,000 feet. 

A return trip to Ft. Bragg and from there to 
Willits, brought the loggers to that thriving 
California town, where at the Hotel Willits they 
had another feast. 

But the Willits entertainment was not thru 
yet. A49 Camp was being staged at the theater, 
and dinner finished, thither rushed the loggers, 
where they visited Dinty Moore’s bar room, 
drank ‘‘some kind of liquid fire,’’ played 
roulette and all kinds of ‘‘monte’’ games and 
carried away prizes and danced until ‘‘all 
hours’’ of the morning. 

During the entire trip, Bob Jensen, of Puget 
Mill Co., Seattle, with his megaphone, was the 


life of the party and the hardest worker on the 
trip. 

C. R. McLean, of Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., 
Bridal Veil, Ore., was awarded the prize for 
having made the greatest sacrifice to attend the 
congress and the trip to the redwoods. Having 
injured his foot, he made the trip on crutches 
and missed nothing. 

The cheers and tigers of the loggers expressed 
their appreciation of the elaborate hospitality 
of the Union Lumber Co. and its officials. 

At Willits, where the Northwestern Redwood 
Co. is located, the loggers again cheered for the 
local entertainment committee and particularly 
for Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Foster, of the North- 
western Redwood Co. 














Union Lumber Co.'s Shingle Mill at Ft. Bragg 








Redwood Logs for the Union Lumber Co.’s Mill 





RETAIL VOLUME IN THE WABASH VALLEY 


TERRE Haute, Inp., Oct. 31.—Building mate- 
rial, hardware and furniture dealers are making 
an excellent showing in the Terre Haute trade 
territory, commonly known as the Wabash Val- 
ley Empire and comprising twenty counties in 
Indiana and Illinois, according to a survey 
which was recently made by Business Manager 
A. W. McKeand of the Greater Terre Haute 
Club for the benefit of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the Wabash Valley. 

The survey covered the first seven months of 
1921 as compared with the first seven months of 
1920. Enough towns joined in the survey with 
sufficient interest to make it possible to compile 
comparative percentages of volume of business 
based on 100 percent for 1920, in the following 
lines of retailing: Clothing, shoes, farm ma- 
chinery, building materials, drugs, groceries, dry 
goods, hardware and furniture, variety or gen- 
eral merchandise stores and the automotive in- 
dustry. 

In some of the towns the reports were com- 
plete enough to get a fair idea of several lines 
of business. In others they were rather in- 
complete so the conclusions that have been 
reached, of course, are only a reflection of the 
general conditions. 

The hardware and furniture lines were 
grouped together in so many towns that their 
figures had to be bulked in order to arrive at 
a definite conclusion. The report is quite com- 
plete, with an equal number of gains and losses, 
but the general average shows a gain of 6/10 of 
1 percent in total. As it is generally conceded 
that retail prices have receded in the nighbor- 
hood of from 30 to 35 percent during the period 
studied, and as the percentages represented 
volume of business in dollars, it is evident that 
the furniture and hardware dealers of the Wa- 
bash Valley must have materially increased the 
volume of their sales to have reached a net dol- 
lar gain of 6/10 of 1 percent. 

Building material shows a wide variance ac- 
cording to town. Some towns show substantial 
loss in volume and some rather remarkable 
gains, with others just breaking even. The total 
shows a gain of 28 percent in this line. 

A fairly representative survey on drugs, con- 
fectionery etc. shows gains and losses about 
equal in number but an actual increase in vol- 
ume of 4 percent, 


A report on dry goods and department stores . 


is quite complete, with the numbers of gains 
and losses approximately equal with the final 


summing up of 3/10 of 1 percent as a gain in 
volume of business. Reports on shoes are not 
so conclusive, as there seems to be a wide 
variance according to location. Actual gain in 
volume of business as shown in totals is 3/10 
of 1 percent. Scattering reports show a slight 
gain in the sale of musical merchandise. Gro- 
cery reports are meager and show a net loss of 
9 percent in volume. 

Automobile accessories, while not reported 
on by a large number, show both gains and 
losses, but a general average of 4.5 percent 


SS. 

The clothing business shows a loss of vol- 
ume amounting to 7.9 percent with some stores 
holding the same volume of business, a few 





“My yard foreman writes that trade has 
been much better than anticipated by him, 
that our stock is all shot to pieces and 
that other yards look quite as barren of 
stock.” —Extract from letter to the Amer- 
ican Lumberman from a prominent Ne- 
braska retail lumber dealer. 











showing actual gain, but the general average is 
that given. Variety stores, or general merchan- 
dise stores, show a net loss of 8 percent. 

Farm machinery seems to have suffered the 
greatest loss. No gains are reported, with an 
average loss in volume of business of 32.1 per- 
cent. 

The bank reports are quite healthy and show 
gains in deposits, despite the fact that some 
withdrawals in savings accounts are reported. 
Eighty-five percent of the replies from the mer- 
chants show that lack of employment has 
caused a small amount of withdrawals from sav- 
ings accounts. The banks and the retailers 
check up even on this statement. Crop condi- 
tions show average to good in the counties rep- 
resented. 

Reports as to customers’ opinions on the 
present business conditions run about fifty-fifty. 
In some instances they are felt to be better, 
while in others they are at a standstill from the 
customer’s standpoint. Conservative buying for 
fall business is indicated in every report. 

The general summary shows five lines with an 


average gain of 6.6 percent, and five lines with 
an average loss of 11.9 percent. 

It will be noticed that gains made were 
largely in constructive lines. It is to be borne 
in mind that these reports are from average 
American towns, ranging from 4,000 to 15,000 
in population, that some of them are strictly 
agricultural, while some are mixed agricultural, 
mining and industrial. ; 

The greatest loss is in farm machinery, which 
was brought about by two causes—the tre- 
mendous slump in farm products, and the de- 
termination of the farmer to get along with 
last year’s machinery, backed up by a national 
campaign to repair farm machinery, and enable 
the farmer to hold over until another year. Cer- 
tainly this looks like a splendid opportunity for 
farm machinery manufacturers and dealers for 
1922. 


Know Your Business Thoroly 


No saner advice can be given to the lumber- 
men than ‘‘Know Your Business Thoroly.’’ 
This seems like simple advice, but nevertheless it 
is a fact that a very large percentage of lum- 
bermen do not know all details of their busi- 
ness. One of the most common points overlooked 
in the lumber business has to do with the cost 
of doing business. A practical, careful ac- 
counting system is necessary; practical because 
the system must be made to suit the business 
and not the business to suit the system; care- 
ful because it must cover thoroly the entire sub- 
ject and leave no loop hole thru which profits 
will leak slightly year by year until the busi- 
ness fails from an unknown cause. On the 
subject of accounting, A. E. Boyce, president 
of the A. R. Boyce Co., Muncie, Ind., recently 
said: 

‘¢Efficient, practical accounting is as impera- 
tive to the successful conduct of a business as 
finances. Rather a blunt statement perhaps 
but an actual fact. 

‘Tt is the dependable, silent partner—the 
counsellor whose judgment, presented in figure- 
facts, is final in all administrative action. 

‘¢It affords the only safe, sure means of con- 
trolling finances—the governor of business prog- 
ress. 

‘*Tt serves as the pulse—the barometer—of a 
business, registering a healthy condition, or 
warning of an impending storm, as the case may 
be.?? 
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CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE TO ENFORCE LANDIS AWARD 


Developments in the Chicago building situa- 
tion this week have taken the dual form of new 
hearings before Judge K. M. Landis, acting as 
arbitrator in the building wage controversy, and 
definite steps toward enforcing his award of 
Sept. 7 thruout the building trades, to the ex- 
tent of establishing the open shop if necessary 
in order that building may proceed. There is, 
indeed, a very strong sentiment, not only among 
building contractors, but also on the part of 
other lines of business and the public generally, 
in favor of an immediate campaign for estab- 
lishment of the American plan. Indications 
now point to the launching of a thoroly organ- 
ized and strongly financed open shop campaign 
in the very near future, of which prospect more 
will be said farther on in this article. 

As regards the Landis wage award, the situa- 
tion is practically unchanged, altho two hear- 
ings have been held this week to permit such 
unions as deemed themselves able to convince 
Judge Landis that they have been consistently 
complying with the terms of the award, to file 
applications for reconsideration of the wage 
schedules in their trades. 

The first of these hearings was held at 5 
o’clock Monday p. m., representatives of the two 
employers’ associations and of the following 
six unions being present: Machinery movers, 
structural iron workers, architectural iron work- 
ers, marble finishers, cement finishers and drain 
layers. 


States Only Basis for Rehearings 


Before entertaining any applications for re- 
hearing, Judge Landis read a statement which 
he had prepared, in which he reiterated his 
oft expressed statement that good faith on the 
part of the unions in complying with the wage 
award of Sept. 7 formed the only basis on which 
he would consider any application for readjust- 
ment of wages. His statement was as follows: 


In the decision of September 7, the arbiter called 
attention to the fact that in certain trades the 
employers and employees (acting in codperation) 
had withheld from the public the benefit of the 
economy that would result from permitting the 
employer to work, and from permitting laborers or 
helpers to do unskilled work. 

It was further stated that in fixing the wage in 
such trades the arbiter was obliged to consider the 
waste thus occasioned, but that should the em- 
ployees notify him before November 1, 1921, of 
their willingness to change their attitude in the 
respect mentioned their wages would be readjusted 
accordingly. 

he machinery movers and the marble setters 
have declared in writing that they will change 
their agreements to conform in every respect to 
the uniform agreement, uniform suggestions and 
principles announced. Therefore, if these trades 
will submit such new agreements, and satisfactory 
evidence that since the award of September 7 its 
provisions have been observed, or if not, that the 
arbitration board has acted in accordance with the 
penal requirements of their agreements, and that 
penalties have been enforced and satisfied, the 
i on in these trades will be readjusted accord- 
ngly. 
The architectural iron workers’ agreement re- 
a to permit an employer to work on his own 
ob. 


The structural iron workers insist that there 
shall be no differential in the trade, and that the 
most unskilled work connected with the trade shall 
be paid at the same rate as the highest skilled 
work, and no discretion in this matter is permitted 
the employer in the interest of public economy. 

The drain layers’ agreement does not permit an 
employer to work, and conditions in this trade are 
such that this prohibition may be enforced in small 
eases to the detriment of public economy. 

The cement finishers’ agreement does not permit 
an employer to work or handle tools. This trade 
is of such a nature that this waste producing 
feature of the agreement can not be disregarded 
in the fixing of a wage. 

It is not clear whether the architectural and 
structural iron workers, drain layers and cement 
finishers in their applications for rehearing, have 
undertaken to revise their agreements in the ob- 
jectionable respects mentioned. The arbiter, there- 
fore, suggests that the attitude of the employees 
be definitely stated. 

It must be meagan | understood by all concerned 
that the arbiter considers that it will be futile to 
give further attention to these matters unless the 
parties show good faith in carrying out their agree- 
ments. Therefore, if any of the parties to the 
arbitration have failed to observe their agreements, 
and the disciplinary epee A created by their 
agreements has not been exercised, it does not ap- 
pear worth while to continue negotiations in such 
cases, 


The second hearing, held at 1 o’clock Tuesday 
afternoon, was attended by representatives of 





some of the six unions which had applied for a 
rehearing, and by representatives of the two con- 
tractors’ associations. 

While some of the six unions represented at 
the hearings this week presented statements 
apparently satisfactory to the umpire, others 
did not make clean-cut declarations that they 
not only had complied with the termsof the award 
but that they are at this time acting in accord 
therewith, as required by Judge Landis. There- 
fore, their status, as well as that of the trades 
which have not applied for rehearing, remains 
unchanged. Judge Landis gave no intimation as 
to whether wages would be readjusted in the 
ease of any of the unions that have been named, 
nor did he set a date for any further hearing. 


Tells How Open Shop Fight Was Won 


Passing to the enforcement phase of the situa- 
tion, with which, as already intimated, is closely 
linked the possibility if not probability of estab- 
lishment of the American plan, the outstanding 
development of the week is the large and en- 
thusiastic meeting held Tuesday noon at the 
Hotel La Salle under the joint auspices of the 
Associated Builders and the Building Construc- 
tion Employers’ Association. There were pres- 
ent between 500 and 600 contractors, architects, 
bankers, and representatives of other business 
interests, who listened with enthusiastic approval 
to an address by Atholl McBean, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
Calif., who also is president of the citizens’ 
organization, styled the Industrial Association 
of San Francisco, which inaugurated and sue- 
cessfully carried thru the campaign which has 
completely rid San Francisco of union domina- 
tion and led to a revival of building in that city. 
Mr. McBean denounced in scathing terms all 
Chicago contractors who disregard the Landis 
award, saying that any contractor that fails 
to support the award should be put out of busi- 
ness. ‘‘How can you expect building to go 
ahead in Chicago,’’ he asked, ‘‘when some of 
your contractors are treating the award made 
by Judge Landis as a mere scrap of paper?’’ 

Mr. McBean reviewed briefly the San Fran- 
cisco campaign which proved so effective. On 
Jan. 18, 1921, the labor unions of that city in- 
vited arbitration, and agreed to submit to what- 
ever decision might be rendered by a board of 
arbitration composed of Archbishop E. J. Hanna, 
Max ©. Sloss, former associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of California, and George M. 
Bell, an industrial relations expert. On March 
31 the board announced a wage reduction of 
71% percent for the crafts included in the arbi- 
tration, which decision was to become effective 
May 9. The attitude of the unions following 
the award was almost exactly that of the labor 
organizations of Chicago following the Landis 
award. They first demanded a rehearing, which 
was granted, with the result that the arbitra- 
tion board reaffirmed its original findings. 
Thereupon the building trades council utterly 
repudiated its agreement and called a strike. 
Efforts to bring about a settlement proving use- 
less, the matter was taken up by the industrial 
relations committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and'a campaign for the American plan 
was organized backed by a war chest of about 
one and a quarter million dollars. This cam- 
paign was directed by Mr. McBean, in his capac- 
ity as chairman of the industrial relations com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 


The principles of the campaign are set forth 
in the following platform, promulgated by the 
committee on August 22: 


1. The right of any person to seek, secure and 
retain work for which he is fitted, and the right 
of the employer to engage or dismiss employees, 
should not be abridged or denied because of mem- 
bership or lack of membership in any organization 
or association of any kind. 

2. A horizontal wage reduction of 7% percent. 
No further wage changes prior to Nov. 12, 1921. 

3. An eight-hour day and a five and one-half 
day week, overtime to be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half, except Sundays and holidays, 
when double time is to be paid. 

No discrimination against or interference with 
any employee because of his union or nonunion 
standing. 


5. Elimination of those rules which hitherto 
have tended to reduce output and increase costs; 
a man is expected to deliver a normal day’s work, 
and to use such modern machinery or tools as will 
best and most economically do the work, provided 
the same are not unsanitary or dangerous to health, 

6. No discrimination against materials for any 
reason, whether on account of source, means of 
transportation or handling. 

7. No person is permitted, without the consent 
of the employer, to go upon a building during work- 
ing hours for the purpose of holding conferences 
or conversation with the workmen. 

8. A board to be created not later than Sept. 
30, 1921, to investigate building conditions and 
announce a wage scale effective Nov. 12, 1921. 
In no sense is this board to be an arbitration court, 
but it will act only after public hearings and in- 
vestigation in which all parties wil have oppor- 
tunity to present their views and claims. It is 
realized that this board can not function success- 
fully without the support of public opinion and 
that it can not hope to win such support unless its 
personnel is of unquestioned integrity and its pro- 
ceedings open and fair. 


The struggle was short and decisive. Non- 
union men were hired at the wage named by 
the arbitration board, and were fully protected 
in their right to work. On August 29 the unions 
declared the strike off. Since then union and 
nonunion men have been working side by side 
on the same jobs, and building has gone for- 
ward. 


At the conclusion of Mr. McBean’s address, 
Chairman T, E. Donnelly announced that the 
personnel of the citizens’ committee created at 
the meeting held Oct. 3, which committee is 
headed by J. W. O’Leary, vice president of 
the Chicago Trust Co., would be made public 
in the daily papers of Saturday, Nov. 5. It is 
understood that the committee will number 
around 200 members and that it will be made 
up of some of the foremost representatives of 
the various lines of business and industry of 
Chicago. 

Business and Banking Bodies Back Award 

The Chicago Association of Commerce took of- 
ficial cognizance of the local situation in the 
form of a resolution adopted on Oct. 15, which 
is inserted here as a matter of record: 


Resolved, That the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce officially endorse the Landis building trades 
arbitration award and urge united support by the 
general public, including builders, home owners, 
other property holders, architects, engineers, con- 
tractors, real estate men, bankers, public officials 
and all who are identified with construction work 
in Chicago, especially organizations, associations 
or committees interested in reviving building in 
this city. 

Resolved, Further, that the Chicago Association 
of Commerce appeal to owners and contractors not 
to violate the conditions of the Landis award in 
order to complete projects within an allotted time, 
and urge all owners and contractors to consider 
the public good as paramount to private interest, 
however urgent the situation, permitting no de- 
parture from the strict observance of the terms 
of the Landis award. 


The Chicago Clearing House Association at a 
special session called by Chairman James B. 
Forgan on Oct. 20, also adopted a strong reso- 
lution, reading as follows: 


WHEREAS, The agreements heretofore existing be- 
tween employers and employees in the building 
trades of Chicago have been by their restrictions 
the cause of much unwarrantable waste, and have 
so increased the cost of building as to prohibit the 
erection of many large structures in the business 
center of the city and at the same time have pre- 
vented the urgently needed construction of homes, 
thereby creating a shortage of housing accommoda- 
tion and consequent high rents; and 

WuHersas, The deplorable conditions existing in 
the building trades have been the direct cause of 
the idleness of many: thousands of men, and have 
contributed largely to the commercial and industrial 
depression now prevailing ; 

Resolved, That we the members of the Chicago 
Clearing House Association, in meeting assembled, 
do unanimously endorse and approve the building 
trades arbitration award made by Judge Landis as 
arbitrator, as being fair to the parties directly in- 
terested, beneficial to the general public, and, if 
accepted and adhered to, well calculated to revive 
business, restore confidence, reduce unemployment, 
and thus greatly improve existing conditions. 


On Oct. 25 the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce sent to all its members over the signature 
of Joseph R. Noel, president, and R. B. Beach, 
business manager, the following appeal: 


The Chicago Association of Commerce requests 
all members and the general public to accept and 
faithfully live up to the terms of the Landis award 
in the building arbitration. 
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In the building of Grant Park Stadium, the first 
structure to be erected in Chicago in compliance 
with the conditions laid down by Judge Landis, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce showed the way 
and demonstrated that the finding can be sustained. 

“Undaunted We Build” was the slogan of the 
Semi-Centennial Committee of the association. It 
was adopted months before the Landis award was 
announced, but when, after the award was made, 
the question of constructing the stadium arose, it 
clearly indicated the policy to be pursued. 

The stadium was built without interference and 
was completed on time—open-shop workmen taking 
the places of those who refused to accept the terms 
Judge Landis prescribed. 

The association’s stand has been supported by 
the Chicago Clearing House Association and by 
other representative organizations. Attached are 
the resolutions of the Association of Commerce. 


It is time for every interest in the city to set 
aside private convenience to promote the public 
good. I earnestly urge wholehearted codperation. 

The fact that the carpenters are stubbornly 
resisting the readjustment of wages, having re- 
fused to enter the arbitration on the terms and 
conditions laid down by the arbitrator, leads 
some exceedingly well informed observers of the 
situation to the conclusion that the only logical 
solution of the whole problem will be the early 
establishment of the American plan thruout the 
building trades. The organized contractors 
making up the membership of the Associated 
Builders and the Building Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association are adhering strictly to the 


Landis award, paying their carpenters $1 per 
hour, hiring both union and nonunion men in 
that trade, as authorized under certain condi- 
tions, by the Landis award. On the other hand, 
numerous independent speculative contractors, 
not holding membership in any organization of 
employers, are paying any price necessary to 
secure workers to complete their jobs, in abso- 
lute disregard of the wage scale fixed by Judge 
Landis. This of course puts the contractors 
who are playing square with the award at a 
great disadvantage and they naturally desire 
to see conditions prevail that will place everyone 
upon an equal footing. Important developments 
are likely in the near future. 





LATE HAPPENINGS IN THE BUILDING REALM 


BUILDING OUTLOOK IS ENCOURAGING 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 29.—The build- 
ing outlook thruout California is encouraging. 
A fair volume of construction work is under 
way in San Francisco, with much more in plan. 
The construction of dwellings is very active 
in the outlying districts, and business is looking 
up with the retail yards and planing mills. 
The engineering societies of the city, headed 
by the electrical engineers, have launched a 
project for the erection of a 24-story office build- 
ing to cost two million dollars. Work has 
started on the Student Union building at the 
University of California in Berkeley, which will 
cost $300,000. Sacramento is doing a great 
deal of building, including schools, homes and 
several large structures. Oakland has a good 
volume of building under way. San Francisco 
wholesalers and mill agents derive a good deal 
of business from the building boom in Los 
Angeles and surrounding territory. 

Both rail and water shipments are heavy and 
the port of San Pedro is said to take the lead 
over all others in handling lumber. 


PUSH BUILDING CODE ACTIVITIES 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov.1.—The building code 
activities of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association are being pushed to the limit 
and excellent results are being obtained. Dur- 
ing the last month much detailed information 
in connection with the building code activities 
of the Department of Commerce has been col- 
lected. The most important of this work was 
relative to span lengths for timber joists vary- 
ing in sizes from 2x6” to 2x14”, from 3x6” to 
3x14” and from 4x6” to 4x10”, which were com- 
puted for unplastered ceilings with a floor load 
of 40 pounds per square foot on spacings of 
12, 16 and 24 inches. Using modulus of elastic- 
ity of 1,200,000 pounds, 1,400,000 pounds and 
1,600,000 pounds, these lengths were determined 


sociation’s recommendations and at present field 
work is being done in all important cities west 
of the Mississippi. 


A SOLID BLOCK OF NEW HOMES 

New York, Oct. 31.—A solid block of new 
frame homes in the outskirts of Brooklyn—in 
Woodhaven, L. I., to be exact—will be ready 
for oceupancy by Christmas. At present homes 
on four sides of the block are in as many differ- 
ent stages of construction. 

This remarkable block, which demonstrates 
one link in the chain of operations that has made 
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Sign Indicating That Homes Are Tax Exempt 


Queens borough the busiest site of building 
operation in the country since the first of last 
January, is bounded by Sapphire, Seventy- 
seventh, Amber and Seventy-eighth streets. 
This block is being erected by the Gascoyne 
Realty Co. of 8918 Jamaica avenue and the 1- 
and 2-family homes are being put up under the 
new ‘‘tax exempt’’ law which lumbermen say 


are selling for prices ranging from $5,000 to 
$6,000. 

Statistics just published show that in the 
total estimated cost of new buildings for which 
permits were issued during the first nine months 
of the year the Borough of Queens, with a total 
of $56,805,611, leads all the cities of the United 
States, with the exception of Chicago. 


PROPOSE ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 1.—Building con- 
tractors of Indianapolis were notified recently 
of a proposal on the part of the Marion County 
Building Trades Council to establish an arbitra- 
tion committee representing the contractors and 
the council to take up differences between con- 
tractors and workmen and to prevent work be- 
ing stopped while differences are being settled. 
The building trades council has a membership 
of about two thousand men, representing seven- 
teen building trades unions. It has been ad- 
voeating arbitration for some time and has now 
taken the first step to bring it about. The ar- 
bitration committee, under the union plan, 
would be composed of five representatives of 
contractors. It would meet at least once every 
two months for the purpose of permitting the 
contractors and workmen to keep in touch with 
each others’ ideas. While no official action has 
been taken by the Indianapolis Building Con- 
tractors’ Association, it is understood that many 
contractors are favorable. It is expected that 
the proposal will be taken up at a meeting of 
the contractors next month. 


ASK BUILDING WAGE REDUCTION 

New York, Oct. 31—The Lockwood joint 
legislative committee has been asked by the 
Merchants’ Association to bring about a re- 
duction in wages in the building trades. The 
association in a letter to Samuel Untermyer, 
investigating counsel for the committee, asserts 











HOMES CONSTRUCTED OF CYPRESS THRUOUT AND SELLING FOR FROM $5,000 TO $6,000 


for bending, using stresses ranging from 900 
pounds to 1,600 pounds per square inch. In 
further aiding Secretary Hoover’s code commit- 
tee, prepared floor load tables were compiled 
from codes of sixty-five representative cities with 
populations of over 25,000. 

At the request of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association considerable detailed data was 
submitted to it on the properties of wood lat- 
tice trusses. 

Detailed stress comparisons have been pre- 
pared from codes of 117 cities of the country. 
In the 1,400 cities in the United States of over 
5,000 population, 410 of these have codes and 
117 have stress provisions. 

During September, 22 cities received the as- 


has been responsible for the record breaking 
building boom. Each home has its own pri- 
vate driveway and the locality is easily acces- 
sible to elevated lines into the heart of New 
York, as well as to the Long Island Railroad. 

The Gascoyne company reports that the de- 
mand for 1- and 2-family houses far exceeds 
the supply. It has completed approximately 
one hundred fifty frame houses of the kind de- 
scribed above within the last month and has 
as many more in process of construction. The 
company also is preparing to break ground for 
another block of forty houses, despite the near- 
ness of the winter season. 

Houses in the photographs pictured herewith 
are being constructed thruout of cypress and 


its belief that ‘‘such a step lies properly with- 
in the province of the committee and that it 
deserves the committee’s attention.’’ 

The association recommends the reduction of 
wages by the extra dollar a day that it says 
was forced upon the Building Trades Employ- 
ers’ Association, despite the existence of a 2-year 
contract, by Robert P. Brindell, the labor leader 
now serving a prison term for extortion. This 
increase as made a part of the contract is ef- 
fective until Dec. 31, 1921, but the association 
believes that both labor and employers could 
come to an understanding that the increase was 
detrimental to their interests. ‘‘ Rules and prac- 
tices of labor unions which tend to limit the 
output of individual workmen,’’ the association 
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believes, should be prohibited as detrimental 
and uneconomic. It implies that such prac- 
tices are still in existence and asks the commit- 
tee to put an end to them. 


~. 





TO ACT ON BUILDING AND LOAN LAW 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 29.—The New Jersey 
League of Building & Loan Associations closed 
a two days’ conference today. The conference 
was called for the discussion of the building 
and loan law. For two years the State league 
has been studying various provisions of the law 
with the idea of recommending a complete 
revision of the present statutes, looking toward 
a broadening of the field for such associations. 
The report of a special committee, which had 
drafted the revision, was read and discussed. 
As a result of the conference important amend- 
ments to the existing law will be introduced at 
the next session of the legislature. 





WILL BUILD FIFTEEN BUNGALOWS 

JACKSON, ALA., Oct. 31—At a meeting of 
thirty-five local business men last week an asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of erecting 
fifteen modern bungalows to relieve the acute 
housing situation. Jackson is in the timber and 
lumber mill district of southern Alabama, and 
the reviving activity in that industry has al- 
ready brought an influx of people which has 
overtaxed present housing facilities. 





MUCH PUBLIC WORK PLANNED 

BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Plans for new 
school buildings involving the expenditure of 
millions are being carried out in various cities 
and towns of western New York, including 
Buffalo and Rochester. The Buffalo plans call 
for the erection of numerous primary schools 
and one intermediate school. The city of Corn- 
ing has accepted plans for a $500,000 high 
school and construction work will begin as soon 
as details are approved by the State department. 
The same amount is to be spent for a high school 
and grade school at Medina. Lyons will spend 
$350,000 to replace a school burned in 1920. 
Several smaller towns have school plans that call 
for expenditure of $50,000 to $80,000. It is 
estimated that $40,000,000 worth of improve- 
ments are in sight for Buffalo, and some of 
this work has already been put under way to 
relieve the unemployment situation. 





SHOWS FINE BUILDING RECORD 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 1.—Close to a million 
dollars’ worth of construction work was started 
in Atlanta during October, including more than 
125 new homes, the best monthly record since 
spring. Atlanta’s building record for 1921 thus 
far already exceeds the entire total of 1920. 
To date 1,120 home building permits have been 
issued, as compared with 600 during 1920. Total 
construction for the year to Nov. 1 is almost 
$10,000,000. 


LIQUIDATE BUILDING ASSOCIATION 

Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1.—The affairs of the 
Home & Housing Association is being liqui- 
dated, and stockholders who subscribed $1,034,- 
000 capital will receive a refund of 10 per- 
cent. The association was organized two years 
ago to build homes to relieve the housing short- 
age. Homes built numbered 127, of which 101 
have been sold. It is expected eventually to 
pay back all of the money, with interest at 4 
percent. 








GREAT ACTIVITY IN HOME BUILDING 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 29.—With one busi- 
ness day still remaining in October, City Build- 
ing Inspector Mackie has issued permits for 
376 new houses in Spokane so far this year, 
calling for an investment of $967,655, compared 
with 130 new houses in the same period last 
year, with valuation of $442,750, or less than 
half. 

Business and other big building has not kept 
pace, however, with the activity in house con- 
struction, for while 2,307 building permits have 
been issued thus far this year, as against 1,796 
for last year in the same period, the valuation of 
this year’s construction is placed at $1,891,243, 
while last year it was $2,878,899. Unquestion- 





ably, however, far more lumber has been used 
this year than last, owing to the different charac- 
ter of building. 

This year has shown the greatest activity in 
home construction in a decade. Work is lasting 
longer than usual and this October shows the 
greatest value in new homes of any month save 
one this year and greater than any month last 
year. Building contractors who build to sell 
have resumed operations this year on a consider- 
able scale, the first activity of the kind to any 
extent in ten years. 





BIG CATALOG HOUSE TO BUILD HOMES 


According to reports appearing in eastern 
newspapers under a New York date line of Oct. 
24 Sears, Roebuck & Co. are planning to invest 
$25,000,000 in new homes in the East ‘‘to help 
relieve the housing shortage.’’ 

This became known with the filing of incor- 
poration papers for the Stabilt Construction 
Corporation, which, it was stated, will do actual 
construction work on a basis of a 35 percent 
investment by the owner of the property and 





Accounting for Retailers 


In the Nov. 26 issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN there will begin the publica- 
tion of a complete cost accounting system 
for retail lumbermen. This system is be- 
ing prepared specifically for retailers and 
especially for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by G. W. Hafner, a thoroly trained ac- 
countant who has had experience in the 
retail lumber field. The system will be 
fully illustrated, minute in detail and thor- 
oly comprehensive. The first chapter will 
be entitled “Accounting—the Trade Mir- 
ror;” the second article will be “Funda- 
mentals of Accounting,” while the third 
will be “Purchase Records and Methods,” 
and succeeding ones will deal with other 
topics. Thruout the series the reader will 
be carried thru all the steps which it is 
necessary to follow in developing an excel- 
lent and thoroly reliable, full and prac- 
tical cost accounting system. 











65 percent by the mail order house, the latter 
proportion being carried in each case as a mort- 
gage. 

Materials for construction, it was said, would 
be furnished by the Chicago company after clear 
titles had been proved. 

Construction said now to be under way in- 
cludes 100 homes at White Plains, N. Y., and 
several developments between Dobbs Ferry and 
Hastings. 

Further construction, reports say, will be be- 
gun in the Sheepshead Bay section of Brooklyn 
and in the Bronx, while similar work will be- 
gin in Boston in the immediate future. 





CHOSEN FOR OPEN SHOP COMMITTEE 


CoLorapo Springs, CoLo., Nov. 1.—Fred L. 
Crissey, of the Crissey & Fowler Lumber Co., 
Colorado Springs, has been chosen a member 
of the executive committee of the Colorado 
Springs Open Shop association, an organiza- 
tion of Colorado Springs business men formed 
to foster the American plan in the Pike’s Peak 
region. The fight to establish the open shop 
in that district is a direct result of the refusal 
of workers in the building trades to accept a 
wage reduction authorized by the Colorado in- 
dustrial commission. 


FIR MEN ACT TO BROADEN MARKET 


SEaTTLE, WasuH., Oct. 29.—A gradual shift- 
ing in methods of fir manufacture is indicated 
by the action of Seattle wholesalers this week 
in adopting this resolution: 


That it is the consensus of wholesalers assembled 
that mills should pile all dimension and board in 
the rough, and have them shipping dry before sur- 
facing to standard sizes, for the reason that it 
will enable the wholesaler to secure more money 
for the product, to sell fir dimension in territory 
in which it can not be sold at present, and that it 
bes greatly lessen claims both for grade and under- 
size. 


The foregoing resolution, which was fathered 
by W. M. Beebe, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber 











Co., and seconded by Waldo E. Holmes, of the 
Pacific Fir Co., was passed unanimously after 
discussion, and in due course will go to Roy 
A. Dailey, secretary-manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association for transmission 
officially to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. West Coast wholesalers realize 
that the developments of the near future 
will extend the market for fir further and 
further east, and at this week’s meeting they 
contended that if west Coast forest products 
are to be received satisfactorily in the new field 
they must be made the way the customers de- 
mand. 

A lumberman in close touch with the fir mills 
notes the tendency more and more to ship stock 
full size for Atlantic coast delivery. In sharp 
contrast with the middle West, which raises no 
objection to fir lumber finished green and sub- 
ject to natural shrinkage, the eastern field for fir 
has been accustomed to southern pine standards. 
The west Coast field is beginning to respond to 
the announced policy of southern lumbermen who 
are on the eve of starting mills on the Coast. 
At the present time there is taking place a de- 
tailed study of methods of kiln drying 1-inch 
and 2-inch common. In a moist climate like that 
of Puget Sound fir lumber for seven months 
in the year is absorbing moisture as rapidly 
as artificial processes are removing the mois- 
ture content. But a number of fir mills are 
manifesting an interest in the plan of piling 
rough green and kiln drying before finishing. 
These experimenters include some large operators 
—so that the policy endorsed by the whole- 
salers’ resolution may actually have progressed 
further than is generally supposed. Among 
these operations is the plant of the Stimson 
Mill Co., at Ballard. Jesse F. Ives, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, says pointedly that 
the method has been tried out by his mill for 
rather more than two years. ‘‘It is the only 
correct way to manufacture lumber,’’ he con- 
cludes. 

At the same time the general adoption of the 
plan would mean at numerous fir mills a com- 
plete change-over, involving heavy expenditure. 
Up to the present moment every attempt to 
shift the fir mills to a policy of drying before 
surfacing has not made any appreciable head- 
way. 


EXTOLS MERITS OF CEDAR SHINGLE 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 29.—‘‘The Red Cedar 
Shingle in Architecture’’ was a subject de- 
veloped by D. R. Huntington, city architect, at 
the Wednesday luncheon of the shingle whole- 
salers. He predicted that the red cedar shingle, 
which today is known all over the United States, 
will soon become noted thruout the world for 
its preéminent qualities. It is especially favored 
by architects, he said, because thru it they are 
able to produce a more artistic structure. In 
addition, it results in a warmer house, and is 
particularly adapted to the Coast climate. Mr. 
Huntington referred to the several styles of 
architecture to which the red cedar shingle is 
adapted, citing the Old Colonial, and especially 
the Dutch Colonial. He cited the tendency 
among architects to employ the larger shingles, 
because they ‘‘scale’’ better to the house as a 
whole, and remarked that the long shingle with 
large butt was being made more generally than 
a few years ago. He favored a broken color 
on shingled roofs, er different tones of the same 
color—producing remarkably artistic effects, as 
evidenced by some of the finest residences in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Huntington closed his talk with a fore- 
east. ‘‘From all the information I have been 
able to assemble,’’ he said, ‘‘it is evident that 
the first of the year will usher in remarkable 
building activity. I do not think it will take 
on the proportions of a boom, yet it seems to 
me that generally there will be a great deal of 
building. This activity will embrace construc- 
tion of all kinds, but especially there will be a 
large volume of residence building. We have 
all been waiting for the right moment; and in 
my judgment the ‘psychology’ will be just about 
right with the opening of 1922.’’ 

D. V. O’Brien, manager of the red cedar 
shingle department of Carstens & Earles (Inc.), 
presided. 
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Specialization On 


RAYMOND, WASH., Oct. 29.—In the Pacific 
Northwest a very important branch of the 
industry of producing and marketing forest 
products is the red cedar shingle business. 
More than two-thirds of all the wood shin- 
gles manufactured in this country are pro- 
duced in Washington State. The red cedar 
shingle, known as ‘‘The Roof of Ages,’’ is 
sold in every State in the Union and in most 
States is well known not only as a roof cover- 
ing but also as a very attractive siding ma- 
terial. It is an intimate factor in the life of 
the home owner, more especially the owner of 
a moderate or medium-priced home, being the 
most durable and 
cheapest covering for 


High Quality Shingles 
Upbuilds Small Mill Into a Leader 


About twenty years ago the company started 
in to develop a market for a higher grade 
shingle than is usually manufactured, and at 
that time shipped strictly clear and vertical 
grain shingles into Kentucky. At first it was 
impossible to market these shingles for a bet- 
ter price than the poorer article brought. It 
was a long, hard pull to develop a market for 
better shingles, but the ultimate success was 
well worth while and, as other manufacturers 
came into the field developing the same ideas, 
the whole movement has resulted in a great 
benefit to the industry and the trade as well. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Co.’s plants are 


The officers of the Case Shingle & Lumber 
Co. are: R. H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., president; E. E. Case, 
Raymond, Wash., treasurer and manager, and 
A. E. Case, Raymond, Wash., secretary. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK IS BRIGHTER 


SEATTLE, WaASH., Oct. 29.—Waldo E. Holmes, 
of the Pacific Fir Co., is home after an absence 
of five months, during which he covered a broad 
expanse of territory, ranging from Montreal 
and Toronto on the north to the Richmond, 

Va., on the south. 





sloping roofs’ or 
gabled houses and 
having at the same 
time a most pleasing 
appearance. 

The manufacture of 
shingles has often 
been considered the 
small man’s game, for 
as a rule it did not 
take as large capital 
to engage in it as was 
generally necessary 
in the production of 
other lumber prod- 
ucts. However, the 
business, like many 
others, has developed 
thru the untiring ef- 
forts of the pioneers 
who specialized in 
this particular manu- 
facture. These men 
have built up their 
business to very im- 
portant proportions. 
The man who has in- 
sisted on _ efficient 
manufacture of a high quality product and the 
intelligent marketing of it has developed his 
business to such an extent that he can meet 
any legitimate competition. 

One of the outstanding figures of the shin- 
gle industry of the Northwest, and one who 
has grown up with and helped the industry 
to grow, is E. E. Case, treasurer and general 
manager of the Case Shingle & Lumber Co., 
Raymond, Wash. Mr. Case, who is a native 
of Utica, N. Y., started in the shingle business 
in 1892 in Elma, Wash. The accompanying 
eut shows a view of the smallest shingle mill 
ever operated by Mr. Case, one that was 
equipped with a single block machine. 

Mr. Case went to Raymond, Wash., in 1905, 
going into a partnership with F. R. Brown 
which lasted until a short time before Mr. 
Brown’s death about three years ago. 

The Case Shingle & Lumber Co. has always 
believed in producing a high grade product 
and was one of the first concerns to lay par- 
ticular stress on the quality of its shingles. 











PANORAMIC VIEW OF PLANT OF 


among other points, he 
visited Winnipeg, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Chicago, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, 
Boston and Halifax. 
He says: 


There is no question 
in my mind that we 
have passed thru the in- 
terval of worst depres- 
sion, and from now on 
the business prospect 
will become progressive- 
ly brighter. I do not 
share in the view that 
this shifting process 
will be easy, smooth and 
gradual. In fact, I look 
for it to be character- 
ized by a_ series of 
“bulges” and “bumps,” 
as for instance a heavy 
demand such as has sent 
uppers from $12 under 
to $7 over, and then a 
temporary’ slackening. 
The tendency to gamble 
will have its effect until 





View of Single Block Machine Shingle Mill, the Smallest Ever Operated by Mr. Case 


located at Raymond, on Willapa Harbor, right 
near the source of supply of some of the finest 
old growth cedar timber in Washington State. 
Their large output makes them one of the 
strongest factors in the shingle industry of 
the United States. Here they have excellent 
shipping facilities, both rail and water. 

The company started shipping shingles thru 
the Panama Canal when it was first opened. 
This business was lost when the slides blocked 
the passage and then later when the World 
War broke out and coast-to-coast shipping 
thru the canal was not practicable because of 
lack of bottoms. Now, however, the business 
has again developed and the company is ship- 
ping several million shingles thru the canal 
every month. 

Mr. Case is a nonbeliever in the small, thin 
shingle and is an advocate of the thicker, 
longer and higher grade shingle at all times. 
He is a shingle specialist pure and simple. He 
manufactures shingles, sells shingles, talks 
shingles, thinks shingles. 


things actually settle 
back. As to the country 
in its entirety, my obser- 
vation is that in com- 
munities where labor wage conditions have been 
adjusted, building operations are going forward in 
considerable volume. There has been more build- 
ing, perhaps, than is generally realized ; but at that 
this form of activity is somewhat “spotted.” Yet 
it came under my observation that three concerns 
in New York actually handled more lumber in July, 
August and September than during ‘any like period 
in their history. I am convinced that if trans- 
portation does not break down, we shall sell more 
lumber. In the corn country, the farmers think 
their product is so cheap as to have greatly reduced 
their buying power, but in the cities, particularly 
those where the labor readjustment has already 
been effected, they are keen to build. 


TO SELL FEDERAL HOUSING PROJECTS 

WasHiIneTon, D. C., Nov. 1—J. W. Powell, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
today announced that a contract has been signed 
with Joseph P. Day, of New York, to sell at 
auction the Shipping Board housing projects at 
Camden, N. J., and Bristol, Pa. The Camden 
project contains 1,578 buildings, and the Bristol 
project 320. The former cost Uncle Sam $11,- 
600,000 and the latter $6,644,000. 











THE CASE SHINGLE & LUMBER CO. AT RAYMOND, WASH. 
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What About the Farmer? 


(Concluded from front page) 
is business to be had on the farm, but it will take advertising and sales 
effort to get it. The farm market is fundamentally the soundest of all 
markets; never more so than today. 

Reduced production costs, readjustments of prices, more liberal credits, 
lower railroad rates, and above all else, hard work, will put the farmer 
at the head of the business procession in 1922. His improved condition 
will stimulate prosperity in other lines in proportion as other industries 
follow his example. 

This is a time when we must all pull together, forgetting strikes and 
wartime profits, for steady work and large production form the only 
basis of real prosperity. That prosperity is surely coming, with the 
farmer in the lead. Let us all join him in forgetting our troubles in hard 
work and honest effort. 


When Does the Parade Start? 

(Concluded from front page) 
hope and encouragement and a square deal, then we have not only 
helped the situation in its immediate aspect, but we have contributed to 
a continuous stream of orders from that source. In other words, a per- 
manent agriculture, a profitable agriculture, to my mind, is the salvation 
and the hope of business, and I want to say to you that there is no work, 
in my judgment, that is being done today that means more to the business 
element of the country, to the laboring element of the country and 
to the agricultural element of the country, than the work being done by 
the War Finance Corporation. Our interests are all mutual. There is 
not anything that can be done for agriculture that does not reflect to the 
advantage of labor and to the advantage of business, and this work 
of the War Finance Corporation is most fundamental. The War Finance 
Corporation is the one prop under agriculture today. 









I am always proud and never ashamed of the fact that I am a farmer. 
I have seen some of my fellow farmers or agriculturists speak rather 
apologetically of their calling. They seem to forget that they in fact 
do lead our entire national procession. You men who are business men 
know that everything with which you deal as business thru your factories 
or over your counters comes from the soil, and that the principal source 
is from the farms of this country. If it were not for the farms, that 
which comes from the forests and the mines could not be obtained; so 
directly or indirectly everything which you touch in a business way has 
its origin back of some individual farmer’s farm in some of these States 
of ours. Moreover, your business and the business of this city, the city 
itself, with the transportation lines within the city and its financial insti- 
tutions and its buildings and the transportation lines leading to the city 
have been built from what? From that which came from the soil, from 
the farms of this eountry directly or indirectly. It represents margins 
as between that which we, the men out on the farms, have received for 
our products and that which the consumers ultimately paid for those 
same products after their processing and distribution. 

I think you know those things. I think you know that the farmer is 
in somewhat acute distress. If he were not this very great work which 
the War Finance Corporation is doing would not have been necessary. 
It would not have been necessary five years or ten years ago. It is 
necessary because in the reconstruction thru which we are going the crisis 
fully has fallen upon him who produces your raw products. 

There are a number of angles which I would be glad to discuss con- 
nected with production and possibly over-production and marketing and 
margins—and possibly too great margins in certain places. I have not 
the time to go into any of those things. I simply want to state that per- 
haps we as farmers have produced more abundantly than you as manu- 
facturers have produced and that we could not so organize as to cushion 
our fall, and therefore, in place of $20,000,000,000, which we should have 
had from the 1920 crop to invest in your products we have only twelve 
or thirteen billion dollars, and as a result of that deficiency of six or 
seven or eight billion dollars you are going to have less business to do 
than you otherwise would have had. Agriculture and agricultural pros- 
perity are the barometer of all business prosperity thruout the country, 
and whether you would realize it or not, you are vitally interested in the 
prices which we received for our products. 

The farmer is a very great consumer of manufactured products. Per- 
haps I am speaking to someone who is a steel manufacturer. A few 
years ago our organization in one of our States made a very careful 
survey to find the amount of steel which the farmer consumed before the 
war, and you might be surprised to know that the annual consumption of 
steel and iron products, as shown by that survey, on the average farm of 
this country was more than a ton and a half. We are very large consumers 
of clothing and of food products and shoes and all other products. 

During the last year when my own family has been living within the 
city Mrs. Howard has kept a somewhat detailed account of the expenses 
as compared to what they used to be on the farm. I have heard some 
of you people complain about what you have to pay for shoes. We 
have the same family here that we had on the farm, They are a little 
larger and therefore take a little more expensive things perhaps, but the 
shoe bill back on the farm was more than double what it is here in the 
city. I mention that simply to show the great buying power, the neces- 
sary buying power of the farmer, for we have to have those things in order 
to produce. 


No Buying Strike 


It has been stated that there has been a farmer buying strike recently. 
The farmer has bought up to the capacity of his income. He is going to 
continue to buy up to the capacity of his income. He has not bought as 
much as he would have liked to buy. He must buy more within the 
coming years than he has bought in the last few years. His supplies 
are gradually becoming exhausted. Manufacturers of implements have 
told me that they have had orders recently for repairs on farm implements 
that have not been manufactured in more than thirty years, showing that 
the farmer in his necessity has gotten out his old things, and has been 
rehabilitating them; but there is a limit to that. If the farmer continues 





*Address before Advertising Council Association of Commerce, Chi- 
cago. 


The Farmer Leads the Procession’ 


[By James R. Howard, President American Farm Bureau Federation] 


to produce he must soon enter the markets for things which will enable 
him to produce, and you are interested that he shall have the ability 
and wherewithal to buy those things which he must of necessity have. 
I do not know when or how soon this full buying power is to be restored. 
I do know that there are two fundamental laws of business which 
some of us as successful business men recognize. Whenever any com- 
modity in which you deal falls below the level of other similar commodi- 
ties you men know that that is a good time to purchase that commodity 
and a good time to let alone those things which are higher priced, because 
there must be a leveling of values soon. Whenever our national economic 
structure gets out of balance and any one general line of industry, whether 
it be manufacturing or merchandising or transportation or agriculture, 
becomes out of balance, that which is depressed must eventually recover 
or none can continue properly to function. Every line of reliable economic 
statistics published indicates that our farm commodities are very much 
below any other commodities at this time, and hence inevitably there must 
soon come a leveling period. 

The second law which I spoke of is this and I take it that you will 
agree it is axiomatic: No business can continue to operate unless it 
receives the cost of production, and when articles can be bought under 
the cost of production it is a good time to get into the game. Agri- 
cultural production has been a very expensive thing within the last few 
years. Our taxes have doubled and more than doubled, as have yours. 
The commodities which we buy have been at peak prices; our interest 
rates are high and they must be met. All those things enter into our 
cost of production, and I presume I need not discuss with you the fact 
that the farmer is not receiving cost of production at this time for his 
products and he can no more continue to operate at less than cost of 
production than you can, because it eats his capital. Hence, there must 
come very soon a turn or production must cease on the farm. 

I mention those things because I thoroly believe that the turn for a 
better agricultural prosperity is near at. hand. I believe the worst days 
are past. Among the many hopeful things is the War Finance Corpora 
tion. It is doing a tremendous good, especially for the live stock interests 
of this country, and you men and women know that live stock is a funda- 
mental industry in the nation. One of the greatest institutions of the 
city of Chicago is the International Live Stock Show which will soon be 
held here. That institution and the packing institutions of which it really 
is a part, the great institutions of this city, must go down unless those 
breeding herds which the War Finance Corporation is trying to save 
are maintained upon the breeding grounds of the nation. 

From my long years of experience on the farm, I have come to con- 
sider this season of the year and the weeks which are immediately to 
follow as the most interesting and charming of the year. It is the time 
of the shortening day and the lengthening night. I know well what it 
it to be awakened in the morning with the flapping of the blind, and the 
wind in the trees outside the window, and to note that the night is darker 
than it was an hour or two before when I went to bed. The farmer knows 
that that is the time to begin action. With his lantern he starts to the 
barn. He feeds his stock, milks his cows, he harnesses his team and goes 
back and eats breakfast before there is yet the first rosy tint of dawn 
in the east. Breakfast is over. He hitches the team onto the wagon 
and rattles off down the hill and across the bridge and up the hill and 
into the corn field. He pauses for it to get a little lighter in order that 
he may see his row and while he is putting his sideboard over and getting 
his coat off he listens and from every direction there comes the sound 
of other wagons going to other fields and pretty soon the rhythmic 
beat of ears of corn against the sideboards—the cadence of the corn, 
that corn which is converted into the gold and the silver of commerce 
and manufacturing and industry. Before noon he brings in his load 
and another at night. 

I believe we are in the dark hour just now. I believe it is time for us to 
get up and get our lantern, whether we be farmers or manufacturers or 
business men. We want to get those chores done and our breakfast 
over, for morning is close at hand. Let us put on an extra sideboard 
and grease up the old wagon this morning, for we have got the biggest 

job in America ahead that we ever had. It is going to take the energy 

ae the faith of the American farmer combined with that of the American 
business man to put it over. Wehave just one common interest, and 
and as a farmer of this country I ask you to join with us in the pro- 
cession toward national prosperity. 
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BELIEVES IN THE SALES TAX 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 31.—Lieut. Gov. Lynch 
Davidson, who is at the head of the large lum- 
ber interests controlled by Lynch Davidson & 
Co., recently has sent letters to Texas congress- 
men and senators at Washington, D. C., out- 
lining his views and giving some suggestions 
as to pending tax legislation, and indicating 
his belief in the efficacy of the sales tax pro- 
posed by Senator Smoot. Lieut. Gov. Davidson’s 
letter is as follows: 


Realizing from my own legislative experience it 
is frequently helpful to receive views from those 
interested in legislation being enacted, I have for 
some little time intended to write you with respect 
to the effect the tax measures enacted during the 
war are having on business, from my own exten- 
sive experience. It, however, would require quite 
a lengthy letter, tedious to write and even more 
tedious for you to read. To avoid such a letter 
for both of us, I am asking the Curtis Publishing 
Co., of Philadelphia, to mail you copy of an article 
by Harry T. Atwood, under the title of “Capital 
on Strike,” appearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post of Oct. 8. There are some features of the 
article that do not jibe with my own experiences 
or views, but on the whole it is very accurate in 
its presentation of the deplorable effects these tax 
measures have had upon business. It may be going 
a little far and rather extreme, but I believe firmly 
that the present condition of unemployment is due 
largely to these measures, and their baleful effects 
on existing enterprises and the almost total inhi- 
bition of the initiation of new enterprises. 

It is perhaps not popular, and I gather from 
reading the public press that perhaps he is almost 


alone, but I believe Senator Smoot is on the right 
track. In my quite wide acquaintance among bank- 
ers and business men all over the United States, 
I find the opinion pretty general that a sales tax 
would largely eliminate the many complexities pres- 
ent under existing law, which are almost as bur- 
densome as the money to be paid, and would 
definitely fix the amounts to be paid, thereby re- 
moving the vast uncertainty of the situation as it 
is now. The transportation and so called nuisance 
taxes which it is now proposed to repeal, while 
perhaps creating more talk and clamor because 
reaching more people, are in reality the least bur- 
densome tax on business and everything else, and 
should be continued. The common and much 
merited opposition to the high freight rates now in 
effect is to my mind being mistaken for and con- 
fused with a complaint against the transportation 
tax. A sales tax distributes directly to all the 
people the taxes gathered by Government from large 
enterprises and passed on to a few in whole or in 
part. It may be answered that if the tax is passed 
on, why is business hurt? The reply to which is 
that it is because of the uncertainty of the amount 
of tax and the inability to measure its burden until 
it is too late to provide a vehicle to carry it. 
There are many and many substantial reasons 
in favor of a sales tax that I should like to dis- 
cuss wtih you, but realizing how tedious it would 
be to you to plow thru a long communication, I 
refrain from doing so. I am a business man, not 
a tax expert, and am speaking only from the 
standpoint of business and my experience with the 
effect of the present tax measures upon business. 





In 1919 THERE WERE 6,978 persons killed and 
149,053 injured in railroad accidents in this 
country. 


A GREAT INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


Strategically situated, and planned in advance 
by Government engineers for maximum industrial 
efficiency, the city of Nitro, West Va., already 
has attracted many industries, while numerous 
others are investigating the facilities offered, 
with view to locating their main or branch 
plants there. Among the hundreds of manu- 
facturing buildings now ready for occupancy, 
many of them fully piped, wired and equipped, 
and provided with sidings, almost any manufac- 
turing concern, large or small, may find suit- 
able quarters. There also are available excellent 
sites for erecting manufacturing buildings. 
Housing for workers is ample, and labor con- 
ditions are most favorable. The Charleston 
Industrial Corporation (headquarters Nitro, 
West Va.) operating the city of Nitro, is espe- 
cially desirous of adding to the industries al- 
ready located there, woodworking factories of 
all sorts, for which four acres of factory space 
and sixteen acres of improved land are available 
for sale at favorable prices and on long terms. 
Manufacturers of furniture, refrigerators, port- 
able houses and garages, wagons and imple- 
ments, truck bodies, box boards, or other prod- 
ucts into which wood enters largely, who may 
be contemplating establishing new plants or re- 
locating existing ones, will do well to investi- 
gate the advantages and facilities offered. The 
Charleston Industrial Corporation, Nitro, West 
Va., will be glad to furnish any interested manu- 
facturer with complete information. 





A RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN PROGRESSIVE DRY KILNS 
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(Green End) 


The cold lumber first comes under the steam spray, which quickly heats it to the center. 
any casehardening and tends to equalize the moisture content of the stock before drying begins. 
a gradually increasing temperature (produced by the arrangement of heating coils) and lowering humidity. 
from center to surface without casehardening or checking—retaining its natural life and strength. 


= 


(Patented) 


in the new progressive dry kiln of the Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


Much has been written on the relative merit 
of dry kilns operated progressively, as com- 
pared with those for compartment or ‘‘single 
charge’’ operation. The Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
has recently developed a progressive kiln which 
overcomes the common objections made to 
progressive operation while retaining its many 
advantages. As will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration, the pipe coils under the 
tracks and automatic ventilators in the roof are 
so arranged that the lumber progresses from 
a low temperature and high humidity at the 
green end, thru a gradually increasing tempera- 
ture and a corresponding lowering humidity to 
the dry end, where the drying process is com- 
pleted, and these truly ideal drying condi- 
tions are brought about automatically with the 
minimum consumption of steam. (These same 
conditions can be had in compartment opera- 
tion provided the kiln is closely watched and 
the temperature and humidity constantly regu- 
lated.) The arrows indicate diagramatically 
the internal circulation, a distinctive feature of 
Moore’s progressive kiln. This circulation is 
produced not by the usual method of taking 
in cold air drafts, nor by a fan or other me- 
chanical means, but by following the natural 


law that hot air rises and cold air falls. 

The green end is the cooler, and down draft is 
the prevailing tendency at this end—the over- 
head spray works in harmony with the natural 
circulation. Having more heating coils at the 
dry end causes the lighter heated air to rise 
continuously up thru the lumber at the dry end 
where the most heat is needed. The downward 
movement at the green end and upward move- 
ment at the opposite end forms a natural, posi- 
tive, mild but uniform longitudinal cireula- 
tion within the kiln itself, which removes the 
water from the surface of the stock as fast as 
it comes from the interior, without caseharden- 
ing, the excess moisture passing out thru the 
automatic ventilator valves in the roof. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co. builds both the 
progressive and compartment types of kiln and 
manufacturers equipment equally well suited to 
the individual requirements of each system. 
The company thinks the kiln should be built 
to suit the individual requirements of each plant. 
For example, where the space is limited or where 
a plant wishes to dry small quantities of dif- 
ferent varieties and thicknesses of stock, the 
compartment kiln is usually best. Officials of 
the company also say that many extravagant 


arenes. 
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(Dry End) 


The warm, moist air makes plastic the wood fiber, relieves 


The lumber progresses toward the dry end thru 
The lumber is thus dried uniformly 
The arrows indicate the internal circulation 


claims have been made in favor of compart- 
ment, or charge operation, by dry kiln manufae- 
turers who with their particular system of kiln 
can not properly distribute and effectively regu- 
late the temperature, humidity and circulation in 
progressive operation, and for this reason con- 
demn all progressive kilns. The Moore Dry 
Kiln Co. does not advocate harsh drying meth- 
ods, such as extreme temperatures, superheated 
steam or fast mechanical circulation, because 
drastic methods injure the fiber structure of 
the wood and contribute to casehardening and 
degrades which always follow surface drying. 
The company recommends moderate tempera- 
tures, correct humidities and mild uniform cir- 
culation as the safe and sane course even if 
it requires a few hours longer to dry. It be- 
lieves that quality should come first and be- 
comes the more necessary as competition in- 
creases and the supply of timber diminishes. 
The Moore Dry Kiln Co. is the oldest dry kiln 
manufacturer in the business and will soon 
reach its forty-third mile post. It has played 
an important part in the development of the 
lumber industry and today operates two fac- 
tories, one at Jacksonville, Fla., and the other 
at North Portland, Ore. 
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SECOND INSTALMENT 
THE RETAIL SALES SHEET 

We have in the retail sales sheet (see cut 
No. 5)— 

1. Column for date. 

2. Column for customer’s order number. 
(Note that on the wholesale sheet the column 
is for our own order number.) 

8. Column for ticket number. 


(See cut No. 
1 for ticket.) 


RETAIL SALES SHEET MontH oF 


eae Freer LINEAL] CASH 
° 


FEET | SALES 


Perpetual Inventory Cost System and Sales Record 


By Richards Jarden, Sales Manager of the Forest Products Corporation, Chicago 


cated, being a sale of both lumber and molding 
to ‘‘D’’. This charge was for 700 feet lumber 
at $87 and for 550 lineal feet molding at $11. 
Jan. 2, Ticket 1775, is a sale of lumber, mold- 
ing and merchandise to ‘‘E’’. You will see 
on cut No. 6 the second ticket of this charge. 
COSTS 


Here we have the most important part of 
our system—the most important part and yet 
the most neglected phase of the average lum- 


ee Se 


LUMBER) MDSE., MOSE 
Customer cost 


SALES cost 





Cut No. 5—Sheet for Listing 


. Column for feet sold. 
. Column for lineal feet. 
. Column for cash sales. 
. Column for charge sales. 
. Column for checking entries on ledger. 
. Column for customer’s name. 
10. Column for lumber sales in dollars and 
cents. 
11. Column for lumber cost. 
12. Column for merchandise sales (sash, doors 


(Molding.) 


OONHA OL 


13. Column for merchandise cost. 
14. Column for molding sales. 
15. Column for molding cost. 
16. Column for direct mill sale (custom mill- 

work). 

This sheet must naturally be drawn up to 
conform with your books. You may add to or 
eliminate the columns after that for lumber 
cost. 

To follow thru the entries made on cut No. 


Jan. 1, Ticket 1750, 60 feet lumber sold to 
‘fA?’ for $6; cost $4.80. 

Jan. 1, Ticket 1751, 200 feet molding sold for 
cash $4; cost $3. 

Jan. 1, Ticket 1752, $7 worth of custom mill- 
work done for ‘‘B’’. 

Jan. 2, Ticket a $21 worth of merchandise 
sold to beqyy, $21 

We will call this three doors at $7 each or 
$21; same doors cost $5 each; total merchandise 
cost $15. 

Jan. 2, Ticket 1754, is a little more compli- 


Sold to g 


BUSINESS LUMBER CO, 


4411-77 Pine St.., 
; cuicaco.tut. Gaon 24920 Cust.No.__ 
INVOICE No, 1755 __ 


Retail Sales at Price and Cost 


ber yard, be it a retail, manufacturing or whole- 
sale distributing business. 

If you are willing to go ahead with our in- 
ventory system you will find that cost account- 
ing will make but a very slight addition to the 
work already outlined. 

We begin with our original physical inven- 
tory that has been extended at prices per item 
that will develop a total equal to that shown 
on our ledger. 

We have made out the sheets or cards for our 
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SHIPPER 































PerpPetuALINVENTORY LEDGER BALANCE SHEET 


AMOUNT 








each sheet, extended by the cost figure of each 
particular item, will give you the exact feet 
total of your ledger. 

Now our object will be to continue that bal- 
ance thruout the year and to do this, your cost 
figures will naturally move up and down accord- 
ing to the price you pay for the lumber re- 
ceived. Each car received at a price differing 
from your original cost figure will change that 
figure. The cost figure will also be affected 
by any shipments of No. 2 that develop a quan- 
tity of No. 1 or, as the case may be, No. 3 or 
No. 4. 

However, it is not necessary to change these 
figures after each actual change that occurs 
in your cost. To eliminate all unnecessary work 
of this kind we are going to add one extra 
page to our perpetual inventory ledger and 
head that page ‘‘Balance.’’ (See cut No. 7.) 

On this balance sheet (see cut No. 7) we shall 
keep all of the small differences to the credit 
or debit of our inventory until they either 
counterbalance each other or until they grow 
to, say, $100 one way or the other. Then they 
will be absorbed into the inventory by the rais- 
ing or lowering of our cost prices to a point 
that will wipe them out. 

For example: Our 1x6 No. 1 common (see 
cut No. 3) shows a cost of $85 on Jan. 1. It 
naturally held this cost price until we received 
the car from Adam on Jan. 10. On this date 
we had in stock 16,000 feet at $85. The 20,- 
000 feet in Adam’s car was billed at $81. Ex- 
tending these figures we strike an average of 
$82.78, but it is our intention to eliminate un- 
necessary figures and surely these odd cents 
are unnecessary. Therefore, we have use for 


DATE 





SHIPPER AMOUNT 





Cut No. 7—Balance Sheet Makes Easier Work of Keeping Record of Cost 


perpetual inventory. (See cut No.3.) You will 
find a column on this sheet for ‘‘Cost’’ and 
in this column you will place the figure at which 
you have extended each item. 

When your perpetual inventory ledger or card 
index is complete, as of date of your last 
physical inventory, the total items shown on 
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Cut No. 6—Second Ticket, Showing Notation of Lumber, Molding and Merchandise Costs 


our balance sheet and we will make our cost 
on the item in question, either $82.50 or $83 and 
carry the small difference on the debit or credit 
side of our balance sheet until we accumulate 
a larger sum that is worthy of the time necessary 
to absorb it into the inventory. 
Now let us suppose that we show the following 
costs on a number of items that will arrive 
in a No. 3 common and better car. 
No. 3 common $60; No. 2 common $70; No. 
1 common $80; D Select $90; C Select $110. 
The car arrives billed 18,640 feet at $82.50 
a thousand or $1,538.80. Our inspection sheet 
shows that the car contained: 
3,200 feet No. 3 common 
7,850 feet No. 2 common 
5,210 feet No. 1 common 
1,700 feet D select 

680 feet C select and better 


Total 18,640 feet. 

We will extend these items at the costs show- 
ing on our perpetual inventory ledger, as fol- 
lows: 


3,200 feet No. 3 common ee $ 192.00 
7,850 feet No. 2 common @ $70...... 549.50 
5,210 feet No. 1 common @ $80...... 416.80 
1,700 feet D select @ $90.......... 153.00 
"680 feet C select & btr @ $110...... 74.80 
RN dots: arapaiviesSiosidiviars s'e'sivieisisl«.s1eie% $1,386.10 


Our invoice was $1,538.80 
Our extension.. 1,386.10 


..$ 152.70 debit to our balance 
sheet. 


Leaving 
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A small business would immediately absorb 
this debit into the inventory. A larger busi- 
ness would carry a debit of this size until it 
was either offset by a credit on a future ship- 
ment or until it, together with other debits, 
amounted to a sum that could comfortably be 
absorbed. For example, we show a copy of a 
balance sheet carried by a yard doing a whole- 
sale business of $50,000 a month. (See cut 
No. 7.) You see, in this case it was very ad- 
visable to carry the debits and credits as they 
practically offset each other by the fifteenth of 
the month. This concern makes a point of 
cleaning off its balance sheet at least every 
half month; more often if necessary. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


To be technical about absorbing this bal- 
ance, you should of course lower or advance the 
cost of the exact items that caused the debit 
or credit but you are continually going to find 
items that have depreciated or advanced in 
value more than the average, and it is these 
items that you will want to re-cost with what- 
ever balance you have. 

We now want you to refer to cut No. 3 and 
study it from the standpoint of a sales man- 
ager. Take for granted that your system has 
been running for six months or a year. You 
have a complete file in your used inventory 
sheets showing every sale made in each grade, 
thickness, width ete. If you are anxious to 


For the Month Ending 


es 


tickets for the previous day shall have the cost 
figures placed thereon and taken off the inven- 
tory ledger each morning. You will have an 
original, a second and a third copy of these 
tickets. First, separate these copies in three 
piles using only the second or office copy for 
figuring. We will take for granted that the 
first ticket you have for today is No. 1768. 
(cut No. 2). You will turn to the page show- 
ing 1x6 No. 1 common in the inventory ledger 
(eut No. 3), and deduct the 30,000 feet called 
for by the ticket. You see that your cost on this 
item was $85 a thousand. Extend the cost and 
place it on your sales ticket as shown in cut 
No. 2. Now you allow your mill $2 a thou- 
sand for working 1x6 
S48. Extend this and 
place the total on the 
sales ticket. Your esti- 





| CARS | FEET | AMOUNT | 


EPT. 
PROFIT 


mated freight is $150. 
Place that on sales 


% TO 
by ticket and you are fin- 
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WHOLESALE SALES—Outside Shipments 
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ished with that ticket. 








Deduct—Allowances 
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Freight Out 
Net Sales 
Cost of Sales 
Gross Profit 














Sales Expense 





Department Profit 











WHOLESALE SALES—Pt. Huron Yard 
Deduct—Allowances 
Net Sales 
Cost of Sales 
Gross Profit 
Sales Expense 
Department Profit 









































RETAIL SALES 
Deduct—Allowances 

















Net Sales 
Cost of Sales 
Gross Profit 
Sales Expense 
Departmental Profit 























PLAINING MILL OPERATIONS 
Operating Expenses, etc. 
Department Profit 

















MERCHANDISE SALES 





Deduct—Allowartces 





Net Sales 








Cost of Sales 





Department Profit 








FACTORY SALES _ 
Deduct—Allowances 
Net Sales 
Cost of Sales 
Gross Profit 
Sales Expense 
Department Profit 



































SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST SALES 
Cost of Sales and Expenses 
Department Profit 




















TOTAL DEPARTMENT PROFITS 
SUNDRY REVENUES: 
Discount on Purchases 
Interest Earned 
Miscellaneous Receipts 



































TOTAL REVENUES LESS COSTS 
Deduct—Administration and General 
Net Profit 


























When all tickets have 
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had the cost figures 
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Cut No. 8—Statement of Profit and Loss Resulting from System 


move a quantity of any particular grade, you 
have only to turn to your perpetual inventory 
sheets on that grade to find a list of all cus- 
tomers to whom you have sold that item together 
with the number of feet each customer bought. 
This is sort of a side issue on the complete 
system but there is enough valuable informa- 
tion right here to pay for all the time demanded 
by the system as a whole. 

Now let’s settle on a systematic way of hand- 
ling our system. Let us decide that the sales 


eT 


placed thereon they are 
turned over to the ac- 
counting department for 
entry on the sales jour- 
nal (cuts No. 4 and No. 5). 

Ticket No. 1768, a wholesale sale, is handled 
on the first line of cut No. 4. Remember that 
your total lumber sales are your selling price 
f. o. b. destination, less freight and less mill 
credit. Do not let the $60 mill credit show 
as a lumber sale as it is distinctly a mill sale. 

Keep in mind that you want a set of figures 
that will allow you to present at the end of the 
month a profit and loss statement in line with 
eut No. 8. 





Cuts Large Percentage of Selects 


KiLAMATH Fatus, OreE., Oct. 29.—The last 
trainload of logs for this season came into the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co.’s plant here last Sat- 
urday. There has already been considerable 
snowfall and no more logging will be done 
until spring. The mill will run until some time 
early next month. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. has the largest 
sawmill plant here. It is new and up to the 
minute in equipment. The company’s former 
plant was destroyed by fire in September, 1919, 
and the new plant erected on the same site 
started sawing in April, 1920. The plant is 
equipped with two band rigs and a band resaw. 
One important feature in the mill is the trans- 
fers that return any misedged lumber to the 
edger from the sorting table to be reédged. The 
plant cuts 160,000 feet in eight hours or a nor- 
mal capacity for a usual full running year of 
about 60,000,000 feet. It is all electrically 
driven, with separate motors for each machine, 
in most cases connected direct. The carriages 
are equipped with offsetting blocks so that the 
taper is taken out of the heart of the logs, thus 
saving the most clear lumber. 

During this season, because of market condi- 
tions, the company has operated only one shift 
= the cut will total only about 25,000,000 

eet. 

The timber being cut by the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co. is the large, high elevation pine of 
the Klamath district, averaging about four 
logs to the thousand and giving it a large per- 
centage of selects. 

The company has under construction at the 
plant here a new box factory which it expects 
to have ready to run about Dec. 1. The box 
plant has been built to take nine cut-offs, but 
to begin with will be equipped with only five 
cut-offs, which will give it an 8-hour capacity 
of about 60,000 feet of box lumber. There 
will be in the first instalment two Mershon 
tandem band resaws and one single band resaw 
of the same make. 

The lumber will be brought to the box fac- 
tory on 4-wheeled trucks, which will be deliv- 
ered on to an elevator in the basement. The 
hydraulic elevator will enable the planer man 
to feed the lumber from the truck, the top of 


the load being at all times level with the feed 
table of the planer. In addition to the large 
factory there is a large storage warehouse for 
box shooks, and alongside both box factory 
and warehouse is a loading track. 

H. W. Bridgford, secretary of the company, 
is a box manufacturer with years of experience 
and is devoting much of his time to this end 
of the business. 

Officers of the company are H. D. Morten- 
sen, president and general manager; Jacob 
Mortensen, Oak Park, Ill., vice president. The 
company’s sales manager is P. A. Albertson. 

President H. D. Mortensen is spending a 
few weeks in British Columbia, where he is 
looking over the operations of some of the 
British Columbia pine mills. 





THREE FIRES AT ST. LOUIS YARDS 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Oct. 31—Within the last week 
St. Louis has experienced three fires in lumber 
yards. 

The first fire occurred a week ago Sunday 
night in the yards of the Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co., at 1234 South Kings-highway. 
The loss here was estimated by I. R. L. 
Wiles, president, to be between $55,000 and 
$60,000, which is fully covered by insurance. 
About 1,000,000 feet of lumber was destroyed, 
mostly oak and maple flooring, redwood and 
red cedar bevel siding, shingles, car roofing and 
siding, 1-inch southern pine boards, and 2-inch 
southern pine dimension. The company has 
three other yards to draw upon for lumber, so 
that there was no delay in the filling of orders. 
The fire was supposed to have been started by 
sparks from a locomotive on the nearby Missouri 
Pacific tracks. A watchman discovered it. 

Damage to the extent of $5,000 was caused 
by a fire of undetermined origin start- 
ing in a pile of lumber in the yards of the W. F. 
Goessling Box Co., Blair Avenue and Mullanphy 
Street. 

Sparks from this blaze set fire to a lumber 
pile in the yards of one of the branches of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., 1520 North Fourteenth 
Street, causing $200 damage. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


HEARING IN PENALTY CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—Examiner 
Fuller today heard the Clover Leaf railroad’s 
defense of its proposal to cancel concurrence in 
the $10 penalty charge on carloads of lumber 
held for reconsignment ‘beyond the 48-hour free 
time period. 

Davies & Jones, counsel for the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, and George N. 
Brown, counsel for the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, stipulated that the record 
in the general complaint filed by the former 
might be embodied in the hearing. 

J. W. Graham, traffic manager of the Clover 
Leaf, said that road took action to increase its 
traffic in lumber. He was perfectly frank 
about it, but was not prepared to place in the 
record in reply to questions by Attorney Allen, 
of the Pennsylvania system, and counsel for 
other intervening roads, just how much the in- 
crease amounted to. He was asked whether 
lumber shippers had not received a letter from 
the Clover Leaf stating that it was not in 
sympathy with the $10 penalty charge. He re- 
plied that he sent out a circular letter in Jan- 
uary advising shippers to that effect. 

Asked whether the statement of the road’s 
position had resulted in increased traffic, Mr. 
Graham replied that during the first few months 
of 1921, owing to business depression, he noticed 
no increase in the volume of lumber shipped. 
Altho counsel for the Clover Leaf, H. A. Mid- 
dleton, objected to the questions, and the ex- 
aminer sustained the objection, he allowed the 
question to be asked in another form, and Mr. 
Graham said that beginning in April there was 
a gradual increase in lumber shipments. This 
was due in part at least, he said, to the general 
increase in lumber movement. 

Asked whether the increase in other traffic 
had been similar, Mr. Graham said that thete 
had been an increase in other traffic to a some- 
what similar degree, but that the lumber in- 
crease was somewhat larger. 

Attorney Allen asked that the examiner issue 
an order directing Mr. Graham to submit figures 
for each month of this year, comparing them 
with the movement before his circular letter was 
sent out. This led to another sharp clash. At- 
torney Jones remarked that if the Clover Leaf 
was required to submit such figures, which he 
insisted would have no probity value in the 
case, the intervening carriers should do likewise. 
He added that ‘‘of course, they would have no 
objection to doing so.’’ After more discussion 
both sides agreed to rest on Mr. Graham’s 
statement that there had been a gradual increase 
in lumber shipments beginning in April. 

Attorney Jones wanted to know if the change 
in reconsignment charges proper had not been 
a factor in this increase, and the witness replied 
in the affirmative. He mentioned other factors, 
chiefly the general increase in lumber traffic, 
and improving business conditions. 

Asked whether he had received from lumber 
shippers any letters commending the Clover 
Leaf for its attempt to eliminate the $10 
charge, Mr. Graham said he had. Attorney 
Allen wanted to know if he had received com- 
munications on the other side, and he replied 
that he received one disapproving the proposal. 
He was asked whether this communication rep- 
resented an individual shipper and replied that 
he would not say only one, but possibly three 
or four. 

Mr. Jones wanted to know whether this com- 
munication came from Mr. Barth or anybody 
eonnected with the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
but Mr. Graham said he did not care to state 
from whom it came. 

Attorney McKenna, representing the director 
general of railroads, stated that he had been 
unable to be present when the hearing started 
and desired to ask the witness some questions. 
He asked for a brief recess while he familiarized 
himself with the record. This request came 


close to the luncheon hour, and it was suggested 
that Mr. McKenna look over the testimony and 
participate at the afternoon session. He mani- 
fested interest when the question of discrimina- 
tion was discussed, indicating that the director 


general had in mind the possibility of claims 


being lodged against the Railroad Administra- 
tion in the event a decision were rendered 
against the $10 charge. 

Attorney Webster, of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois road, was given permission to explain 
informally why that carrier after filing a sup- 
plement sought to withdraw it. Permission was 
granted and he started his explanation, stating 
that the road acted primarily because of the 
competition of the Clover Leaf in seeking to 
cancel its concurrence in the penalty charge. 
Having met this competition, it requested Agent 
Kelly to ask permission to withdraw its supple- 
ment. At this point Attorney Jones demanded 
that Mr. Webster be sworn, since he was giv- 
ing testimony. He said he had no objection to 
the road’s explaining why it did not appear to 
defend the cancelation of the $10 charge, but 
if Mr. Allen proposed to make a general state- 
ment he should be sworn. Examiner Fuller 
agreed with him, whereupon Mr. Webster ex- 
plained the several steps taken and stated that 
the only reason his road did not secure permis- 
sion to withdraw its supplement was the action 
of the commission in suspending the supple- 
ments. His road, he added, is quite willing to 
have the whole matter disposed of in the gen- 
eral complaint now pending. 

After going over the record Mr. MeKenna 
decided to ask Mr. Graham no questions. 

W. F. Brown, general freight agent of the 





Lower Coast to Coast Rates 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 2.—A 
committee of representatives of 
eastern railroad lines has recom- 
mended to executives of those 
lines the application of the follow- 
ing rates on lumber from the Pa- 
cific coast: 


To Cincinnati - Detroit common 
points, 85 cents. 


To Pittsburgh - Buffalo common 
points, 8816 cents. 


To Trunk Line Association and 
New England Territory, 90 cents. 


The usual differential higher 
would still apply on shingles. 

It is understood that the 90-cent 
rate to Trunk Line and New 
England territory is made to meet 
water competition. 











Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis railroad, which has 
sought to cancel the $10 penalty charge on lum- 
ber at East St. Louis, Ill., and to eliminate the 
charge for reconsignment before arrival, said 
that the road had felt for some time that the 
penalty charge was unfair and that he stood 
squarely behind Mr. Graham. Mr. Brown de- 
clared the $10 charge was a discrimination when 
placed on lumber and no other commodities. He 
was asked whether his road proposed'to elim- 
inate the reconsignment charge on all traffic 
or only on lumber, and he admitted the pro- 
posal covered only lumber. This looked a little 
like discrimination to opposing counsel, and Mr. 
Brown did not emerge with flying colors when 
quizzed on that point. He was asked whether 
he knew that the commission had found in the 
Reconsignment Case that a charge of $2 for 
reconsignment before arrival at hold point was 
justified and that some of the carriers insisted 
that this did not cover the cost of the work in- 
volved. Apparently, Mr. Brown was not famil*ar 
with that decision. He insisted the expense inci- 
dent to reconsignment before arrival was noth- 
ing. This doubtless would be true if the road 
secured 2 good volume of lumber traffic by hav- 


ing it routed over its line on a division basis. 

Counsel for the Chicago & Alton told Exam- 
iner Fuller that line had asked Agent Fairbanks 
to cancel its coneurrence in the penalty charg 
because other roads had taken that action. His 
road was willing to have the matter disposei| 
of in Docket No. 11818. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of the South 
ern Pine Association, and Frank Carnahan, 
eastern manager of the Southern Hardwoox! 
Traffic Association and several other lumbe 
associations and a prime mover in having th: 
$10 penalty charge applied in the first instance, 
were among those present. 


~ 


LUMBER TARIFFS SUSPENDED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1.—The Interstat 
Commerce Commission has suspended  unti! 
March 1 the operation of Items Nos. 1,625 ani! 
1,640 published in W. J. Kelly’s tariff, I. C. C 
No. 1,107, and Supplement No. 2 thereto, so fa: 
as applicable on lumber and other forest prod 
uets from Morehead, Ky, The suspended items 
propose increases and decreases in rates on lum 
ber and other forest products from Morehead 
to eastern cities and interior eastern points, all 
rail. 








CLASS AND COMMODITY CHANGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—Lumbermen on 
the west Coast have some interest in a decision 
handed down by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 1,338—Class and Commodity Rates Be- 
tween North Pacific Coast Points. 

The commission found that carriers had justi- 
fied their proposed revision of such rates in ter 
ritory west of the Cascade Mountains extending 
from Portland, Ore., to Vancouver, B. C., so far 
as they apply to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, except that no justification appears for 
the cancelation of carload commodity rates and 
no good reason has been shown why the relation- 
ships between classes recognized in Portland 
Chamber of Commerce vs. Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Co. should not apply to classes C, 
D and E. Based on a first class rate of 75 cents, 
the commission finds that the rates for these 
classes should be as follows: Class C, 22.5 cents; 
Class D, 19 cents; and Class E. 15 cents. 

While the specific commodity rates which it 
was proposed to cancel were not pointed out in 
the hearing, the commission states that a check 
of the schedules under suspension indicates they 
included cement, plaster, stueeo and roofing 
pitch in straight or mixed carloads or in mixed 
carloads with lime from Portland to Backus, 
Stillwater, Carnation and Woodruff, Wash.; 
eanned goods, cereals, iron and steel articles, 
pig iron, pickles, sash and doors, and various 
other articles from Portland to Bay City, Wash., 
or in the reverse direction, and various articles 
between other points. The record is said to be 
silent as to the reasons for the cancelation of 
these carload commodity rates and the applica- 
tion of higher class rates. 


—— 


RECOMMENDS COMPLAINT’S DISMISSAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—In a tentative re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Ex- 
aminer Carter recommends that the commission dis- 
miss a complaint filed by the W. A. Wimsatt Lum- 
ber Co., one of the pioneer lumber concerns of this 
city, which attacked the reasonableness of rates 
for the transportation of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts between industries on different railroad lines 
within the District of Columbia. 

Specifically, the complaint alleged that rates 
applicable on lumber shipped in carloads from the 
Pennsylvania yards at Fourteenth and Water 
streets to industries at the Eckington yards of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and vice versa are unreasonably 
high. The rate is 12% cents per 100 pounds. The 
cost of trucking by auto a carload of lumber be- 
tween these points, complainant stated, is only 5 
cents per 100 pounds. The commission was urged 
to reduce the rail rate to meet the auto truck 
rate. 

Mr. Carter points out that while the haul by 
truck is about three miles over paved streets, the 
rail haul covers about seventeen miles over the 
lines of the two roads, involving switching etc. 
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RATE REDUCTIONS ANNOUNCED 


MosBIL#, ‘ALA., Oct. 31.—The Mississippi Central 
and Louisiana & Arkansas railroads which operate 
thru freight trains from Shreveport, La., and Hope, 
Ark., to Mobile thru trackage arrangements with 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, announce a 
reduction from 42% cents to 19% cents a hundred 
pounds on creosoted paving blocks from Mobile to 
Shreveport. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad advises the traffic 
bureau of the Mobile Chamber of Commerce that a 
revision of rates on wood pulp board and fiber 
board from Bogalusa, La., to Mobile, is being 
worked out and will be published soon. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad also advises that 
the proposed advances in rates on lumber from 
Alabama and Mississippi points to Mobile, some- 
time ago suspended by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission pending a hearing as to their reason- 
ableness, will not be made. The advances ranged 
from 50 to over 300 percent. The Southern Rail- 
way and the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Rail- 
road, also involved in the same case, it is stated, 
will follow the action of the Mobile & Ohio. 





WASHINGTON LOG RATE HEARING 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 29.—The hearing on the 
proposed reduction in log rates has been going on 
at Olympia before the State department of public 
works for the last four days and lumbermen from 
all parts of the State are attending. 

The case is being bitterly fought by the railroad 
companies. It involves the log rates in western 
Washington. The timber owners are endeavoring 
to prove that the present rates are too high, while 





the railroads are equally insistent on an advance 
to higher levels, claiming that they can not move 
logs at the present rates except at a loss. An im- 
posing array of legal talent, representing both 
sides, is present at the hearing. 

Twice before the case has been up for considera- 
tion and both times the two days allotted to it 
proved insufficient for either side to complete its 
testimony. It is expécted that the hearing will 
close Oct. 29, as by that time all the witnesses will 
have been examined. 

In addition to the general reduction in rates de- 
manded by the timber owners, the case involves 
many specific complaints of discriminatory 
charges brought by individual timber concerns. 
These will all be adjusted in the department’s de- 
cision when rendered and are the principal cause of 
the long drawn out session at the State capital. 





NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


TO PREPARE TIE STANDARDS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31—At a confer- 
ence held at the Forest Service last Tuesday a 
decision was reached to prepare standard spe- 
cifications for railroad and switch ties. 

The conference was called at the instance of 
the American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee, with which the Forest Service and the 
American Railway Engineering Association are 
affiliated. The committee acted at the instance 
of the Forest Service and the Railway Engi- 
neering association in calling the conference. 
The War, Navy and Commerce departments also 
are represented on the standards committee. 

Other organizations represented at the con- 
ference were American Electric Railway <Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Civil Engineers, 
American Society for Testing Materials, Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
National Association of Railroad Tie Producers, 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The entire subject of standardization of tie 
specifications was gone over in detail. A be- 
ginning along this line was made during the 
life of the Railroad Administration when it was 
in active control of the railroads during the war, 
but it has not been given wide effect. 

The sense of the conference seemed to be 
that a No. 3 tie, for example, should be the 
same everywhere, and that producers and con- 
sumers of ties should know just what it was, 
instead of having one specification here and 
another there differing in one particular or an- 
other. It was found that the parties most di- 
rectly interested are not far apart. 

As a result of the conference, the American 
Railway Engineering Association and the For- 
est Service were requested to prepare standard 
specifications to be discussed at a future con- 
ference. 


TRADE REVIEW IS ENCOURAGING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—The review of 
general business and financial conditions thruout 
the several Federal reserve districts, as it will 
appear in the forthcoming Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin, is distinctly encouraging, but with bad 
snots here and there. The tone is upward and 
optimistic. 

Marketing of agricultural products proceeded 
rapidly during October, the review says, and 
this ‘‘has had a beneficial influence in stimulat- 
ing the activity of important lines of industry 
and trade. ’’ 

Improved collections and the reduction of out- 
standing loan account have followed in the 
train of this renewed activity. ‘‘The begin- 
nings of improvement,’’ the review continues, 
‘fare noticeable, even in portions of the country 
such as some of the southern and southwestern 
districts where credit conditions have been more 
serious than generally. Some distinctly encour- 
aging elements in the general business situation 
are to be noted.’’ For example, ‘‘ better condi- 
tions are reported in the lumber industry, one 
or two districts, notably Minneapolis, however, 
furnishing an exception. The activity of build- 


ing ‘‘has been particularly noteworthy because. 


of its continuance beyond the time when a sea- 
sonal reaction would ordinarily occur.’’ 

The better conditions in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, accompanied by improved buying demand 


and the enlarged activity in manufacturing, 
‘*have naturally been reflected in increased 
activity of wholesale trade.’’ 





MORE BUSINESS, FEWER IDLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover today announced that reports 
received by his department from all sections of 
the country show steady tho slow improvement 
in general business and in employment. Mr. 
Hoover said that machinery put in motion by 
the Unemployment Conference for the weekly 
registering of all persons out of work shows that 
there is much less unemployment than was ex- 
pected from earlier figures submitted. For ex- 
ample, it was reported from Baltimore that 
30,000 unemployed were walking the streets. 
The register shows that but little more than 
3,000 are out of work in Baltimore, or about 
10 percent. : 

This condition, Mr. Hoover added, is true all 
over the country. He attributed it to the put- 
ting into effect quickly of recommendations of 
the conference that construction and public 
works plans be undertaken immediately, result- 
ing in the employment of more and more men 
every day. 





_~ 


WOOD COLUMN TESTS STARTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—The first of a 
series of column tests for the purpose of obtain- 
ing data on the effect of density and defects 
such as knots, checks, cross grain ete. on the 
strength of structural columns of southern pine 
and Douglas fir, have been started at the Forest 
Products Laboratory under the direction of J. 
H. Newlin, in charge of timber tests at the 
laboratory, and D. F. Holtman, construction 
engineer, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Compression tests on the 
long columns were started during the week. 

The material for the first section of these 
tests consists of forty pieces each of Douglas 
fir and southern pine, measuring 12”x12’’x24’. 
The experiments will cover a period of four 
years and the data will be used as a basis 
for recommending safe working stresses for 
structural columns, 





ARMS DELEGATES NATION’S GUESTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 31.—Senator Robert 
N. Stanfield of Oregon Saturday introduced a 
resolution authorizing the secretary of state to 
invite all delegates to the Arms Conference to 
tour the United States as guests of the Govern- 
ment, the invitation to include visiting foreign 
correspondents. In connection with his resolu- 
tion Senator Stanfield issued a statement, in 
part as follows: 


We have a country of which we are proud; we 
now have an unprecedented opportunity to show it 
to the most distinguished gathering of world- 
renowned men we ever have had the opportunity to 
entertain. And, judging from sentiment which pre- 
vails in my State, I know the people thruout the 
land would welcome most heartily such an oppor- 
tunity to entertain the delegates and corre- 
spondents attending the Arms Conference. Let our 
people meet the delegates; let them in their re- 
spective communities discuss the question of arma- 
ment with the delegates; let us inject this local 
color and local sentiment into the conference. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1—A statement is- 
sued by the War Finance Corporation shows 
that the following advances have recently been 
approved by it: 

Agriculture: $30,000 in Iowa; $17,000 in Ne- 
braska; $170,000 in South Dakota; $50,000 in 
North Carolina; $143,250 in South Carolina; 
and $30,000 in Indiana. 

Live stock: $183,000 in Minnesota; $747,000 
in Wyoming; $240,000 in Texas; and $102,000 
in Kansas. 

Cotton and wheat export: $1,500,000 in 
Louisiana. 

Cotton export: $400,000 in South Carolina. 

Fruit growers: $1,250,000 in California. 





REDWOOD ASSOCIATION STATISTICS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 29.—The Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association thru Secretary- 
manager R. F. Hammatt, this city, has issued 
its statistical report for September giving a com- 
parison of shipments, orders received and pro- 
duction for the first thirty-nine weeks of 1918 
to 1921, inclusive. There are also shown a 
comparison of ecancelations for the last four 
weeks of that period in 1921 and cancelations 
for the whole of the thirty-nine week period, 
as follows: 

Shipments—in M Feet 


No. So. West- East- 
Year Calif. Calif. ern ern Foreign Total 
1918.. 70,576 20,339 2,352 32,647 11,693 137,607 
1919.. 63,413 26,353 1,491 33,968 11,053 136,278 
1920.. 68,671 28,449 1,868 47,078 17,371 163,437 
1921.. 51,970 28,222 586 19,72 4,128 104,626 


Orders Received—in M Feet 
1918.. 46,024 18,187 2,071 30,088 16,291 112,661 
1919.. 54,996 30,412 1,631 43,721 11,364 142,124 
1920.. 42,330 30,837 1,437 33,248 16,730 124,582 
1921.. 37,208 29,695 636 17,942 2,493 87,974 


Production—in M Feet 












165,758 

141.198 

.. 179,198 

. 159,190 

SEG acua secee othe adece encaw dewene 

Sept. 3z .... 25 

Sept. 24 367 

Ce secs s6ese wuee 8 eewes « weete Widann 

Totals 233 392 

1918.. 3,265 1,469 160 1,184 980 7,058 

1919.. 2,529 1,181 28 3,918 3,363 11,019 

1920.. 1,906 293 92 2,306 3,426 8,023 

1921.. 2,152 1,437 91 1,494 644 5,818 
For the Whole Industry 

(9) mills (Shipments } 43) 

Note: The 8 } report-{ Orders rec’d } rep’sent{ 39 } 

ing | Production J 141) 


percent of the rated capacity of all operating red- 
wood mills. Applying these percentages, the fol- 
lowing estimates for the entire industry for the 
first thirty-nine weeks are obtained. 


Ship- Orders Pro- 
Year ments Received duction 
CC! ee 320,000 288,800 404,300 
tC a Sa 316,900 365,400 344,400 
NOC ddedcaaaes 380,100 319,400 437.000 
SOR cevesaceeda 243,300 225,600 388,300 


BBB BOI IIIT 
MANY OF THE LARGE PREHISTORIC ANIMALS, 
such as the dinosaurs, were really more dike 
wingless birds than anything else. Some were 
ten to twenty times as large as an ostrich. 
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Needs and Functions of a Retailers’ Organization 


[Address by Robert L. Jones, President Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Springfield, Tll., Oct. 26.] 


The object of this meeting is to further the 
interests of Illinois lumbermen. Our association 
is not conducted for the benefit of our secretary— 
it is not conducted in the direct interest of your 
president or of any of our officers. Our associa- 
tion came into existence and is perpetuated 
solely in the interests of you, the individual 
lumber merchant, and within the law our asso- 
ciation will go the limit in helping you to solve 
any problems that you may have individually or 
collectively. 

Secretary Jones has suggested a slogan, ‘‘One 
for all and all for one.”’ That is the foundation 
on which a successful association must be con- 
structed. 

The most valuable asset that any individual 
or firm can have is that intangible asset, good 
will. How much more necessary is it that an 
association whose membership includes hun- 
dreds of individuals and firms be permeated with 
a spirit of codperation and good will. 

What is that which makes for success after 
the organization is permeated with a spirit of 
coéperation? It is conducting the affairs of our 
organization on straightforward, business princi- 
ples, which will win for our association and for 
our membership the good will of each other and 
the good will of all those with whom we come 
in contact. The strength and the value of our 
association is not in our ability to use force or 
coercion. It is not in our ability to evade legal 
restrictions. We are not an association for the 
promotion of profiteering or for the promotion of 
the financial interests of our members thru the 
evasion of any legal restrictions. 

We are an association for the promotion of a 
spirit of codperation and good will among our 
members and extending both to all with whom we 
come in contact, the millman or producer on the 
one hand and the consumer on the other. Not 
only should we seek to promote a spirit of good 
will within our organization, but we should con- 
duct the affairs of our association along honest 
and straightforward lines to the end that we shall 
win the good will and promote a spirit of co- 
operation between our members and the manu- 
facturers, producers and consumers, also to the 
end that a spirit of good will and codperation 
shall exist between our association and the 
manufacturer, producer and the consumer or- 
ganizations. 


Must Deserve Good Will to Retain It 


If we do not deserve good will by reason of the 
methods under which our association is con- 
ducted and by reason of the service which our 
association renders, then that good will will slip 
thru our fingers and our association will dis- 
integrate and cease to function. If we are right, 
fair, equitable and sound in the principles upon 
which we conduct our affairs, then ultimately we 
will come into our own. We will have that spirit 
of codperation and good will. It will be ours 
by right of having won it fairly and by right of 
deserving it. 


When the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association was born some thirty years 
ago I was a boy on my father’s farm in southern 
Illinois. Southern Illinois, sometimes known as 
Egypt, is not blessed with the good black soil of 
the central and the northern part of the State, 
and I very early in life came to know what it 
was to work long ang hard and to see the fruits 
of my labor vanish over night, leaving only 
withered hopes and disappointment. I well re- 
member the work expended in plowing, harrow- 
ing and preparing the soil and drilling in a 40- 
acre field of wheat and in the spring witnessing 
the complete devastation of the field by chinch 
bugs so that there was not enough wheat left to 
cut, the fruits of our labor lost and nothing left 
to show for it. Such is the way of the world. 
We must learn to stand squarely on our two 
feet—see the fruits of our labor swept away and 
again start in cheerfully to rebuild. The only 
thing in this business world that can not be 
taken away from us is that spirit of codperation 
and good will which is the foundation of our 
association, ang which can not be taken away 
or lost to us except thru our own negligence in 
maintaining it. 

While the birth of our association occurred 
some years before my entry into the lumber 
business, and while it is only during the last ten 
years that I have become interested in associa- 
tion activity, yet I can see evidence that our 
association has from the beginning fostered a 
spirit of codperation and good ‘will. The founda- 
tion was right, the growth has been slow, yet we 
stand today one of the most highly respected 
trade associations in our country. 


We have an asset that is worth while, and 
tho we might lose it thru our own negligence, 
it can never be taken away from us: 


Personalities Have No Place In Organization 


There may be those among you who personally 
do not like your secretary, and who personally do 
not like your president or some of the officers of 
our association. Do not let personal prejudice 
or grievance interfere with your spirit of co- 
operation and loyalty to our association and to 
those associated with you in our organization. 
Do not look for and pick out the failures, the 
times when the chinch bugs have destroyed the 
fruits of our labors. Look for and pick out the 
accomplishments, the truly big things that have 
been done for our industry. Do not throw sand 
in the gears, but pour oil on the bearings that 
our association may become a most powerful in- 
fluence for good will and codperation extending 
to all branches of the industry. 

Ten years ago our association had no clearly 
defined, definite policy, and after having strug- 
gled thru a meager existence for twenty years 
could show a paid membership of only 260 deal- 
ers. There was little to show for the twenty 
years’ effort except a 
solid and well laid 
foundation of good will. 

That grand old man, 
our Secretary Emeritus, 
George W. Hotchkiss, 
had carried the associa- 
tion as far as it could go 
with the meager support 





ROBERT L. JONES, 
Rockford, IIl.; 


President Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association 





which the Illinois lumber 
merchants had given; 
and, realizing that Fath- 
er Time had called the 
turn on him, and that 
his years from that time 
on must be less active 
and desiring above all 
things that the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association should go on and 
continue to grow and eventually become the 
powerful influence that he had dreamed it would 
one day be, he asked to be relieved of the active 
direction of the affairs and at that time our 
present secretary, George Wilson Jones, took the 
reins and our old friend, George W. Hotchkiss, 
was honored with the title of secretary emeritus 
and has been and is continued on the payroll 
of our association in that capacity. 

During the first year with Secretary Jones 
at the helm suits were started against the asso- 
ciations. Our secretary at once expressed to the 
Government attorney a desire to codperate. Our 
records were placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment and a spirit of codperation and harmony 
was promoted. Not one of our officers or mem- 
bers was prosecuted or inconvenienced. The 
spirit of harmony created with the Government 
officers was such that when the Secretary’s Bu- 
reau of Information was attacked Secretary 
Jones was permitted to go thru the Government 
records to select the material necessary for the 
defense, and the Illinois association was given 
a standing that has been very helpful and which 
together with the spirit of good will that has 
been developed has helped us to avoid costly and 
detrimental litigation. 


Under adverse conditions our paid member- 
ship during the year ending January, 1911, was 
increased to a total of 342, a gain of 82 members. 
The annual convention had been a losing propo- 
sition. We were charged $8 a day for exhibi- 
tion rooms. Our secretary got this down toa 
gift from the hotels, under which arrangement 
we conducted our convention to the year 1920, 
when the rush of business and changing condi- 
tions brought so much activity to the hotels 
that they made a charge of $6 a day, which is 
still maintained. Yet, even under this change, 
the convention yields our association some in- 
come over the expenses. The buyers’ guide and 
the souvenir program which have been so ad- 
mirably conducted by Nate Holden have both 
been sources of revenue as well as first class 
mediums of publicity. 

Our association has been an influential factor 





in working out policies of those who control our 
source of supply and policies of the Government 
with relation to adverse and unfair legislative 
restrictions. 

The lien law has been kept in force in work- 
able form even in the face of severe and unfair 
antagonism. We have during the administration 
of our present secretary developed an efficient 
legal service and traffic department. During 
the last year or two we have negotiated many 
settlements and adjustments between manufac- 
turers and our members, and no adjustment ar- 
rived at thru one of our committees has ever 
been contended against by any manufacturer or 
wholesaler. Claims have been adjusted aggre- 
gating thousands of dollars, and at the conclu- 
sion the utmost harmony and good will prevailed. 
The secretary and president of our association 
in a short pleasant interview with a manufac- 
turer satisfactorily adjusted claims for replace- 
ment of some 300 squares of defective roofing 
material in which the complainants were five of 
our association yards representing twelve or fif- 
teen dissatisfied consumers. The adjustments 
are satisfactory, entire harmony prevails and 
the consumer thru our association received that 
which was due him. 

Thru the activities of our headquarters our 
association has a national standing, and our 
officers are invited to sit in national conference 
where we many times exert a determining influ- 
ence. Our association carries a membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and a member of our own association, William 
Buchanan, of Joliet, is our national councillor 
and represents our association on the board of 
the national chamber. In 1912 we started the 
issue of an association bulletin which contained 
opinions of our legal department, traffic infor- 
mation and matter of general interest to our 
members. Against the wishes of our secretary 
this publication was discontinued because of the 
lack of operating funds and is still discontinued 
for that same reason. 


Office Facilities and Equipment Improved 


The offices in which our headquarters were 
maintained were dingy, inadequate and depress- 
ing. There has been a gradual development in 
our office equipment and today we have a suite 
of two well-furnished light, airy rooms on the 
eleventh floor of the Manhattan Building, an 
office in keeping with the standard which we 
should maintain for our association. The pri- 
vate office is equipped with directors’ table and 
chairs and our quarterly directors’ meetings are 
now held in our own offices. 

Our membership increased until the year end- 
ing January, 1920, showing 717 paid member- 
ships. The necessity for increased dues and the 
failure of some of our less active members fully 
to comprehend the value of our association as 
related to the development and protection of 
their own individual business brought our paid 
membership down to 526 for the year ending 
January, 1921. Up to Oct. 1 this year, in the 
face of adverse conditions, our paid member- 
ships have increased 38 over the same period 
last year. So much for the past and present 
history of our association. 


We can not grind wheat with the water that 
has passed. All that we have that is of use to 
us with relation to the future is our organiza- 
tion and that intangible asset, the good will and 
coéperative spirit that exists within our mem- 
bership. That spirit of good will and codpera- 
tion does actually exist not only within our 
membership but in a national way, reaching out 
and creating a bond between ourselves and or- 
ganizations and individuals that are national in 
their character and in their activities. We have 
an established good will that is worth more to 
each of our members than the maximum amount 
of dues that we could possibly ask them to pay. 
The future lies before us. Let us recognize the 
foundation of good will that we have established 
and build on it for the future. 

I want to see every legitimate lumber and 
builders’ supply dealer in Illinois a member of 
the club organized in his district. Thru that 
local club will be built a spirit of good will and 
friendship which will go far toward solving the 
problems with which you now have to contend. 
Who is it that sets the price on the material 
that you sell? Who is it that determines the 
selling and service policies of your yard? Is it 
you? If it is, you have a personality, and have 
built good will in your community, which should 
make you the greatest man of your time. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred you do not 
determine the price at which you sell. You 
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do not determine the policies under which you 
operate. Your selling price is limited to the 
price at which your competitor sells. Your serv- 
fce policies. are determined by the policies of 
your competitor. If your competitor sets the 
price at which you sell and if your competitor 
determines the selling and service policy of your 
yard, is it not good business to know him and 
that he should know you? Is not a spirit of 
good will between you and your neighbor and 
your competitor worth while? Is it not worth 
while that you should know his problems and that 
he should know yours? It is not necessary that 
you should combine in illegal practice, but if 
each of you is going to determine to a certain 
extent for the other and set the limit of profit 
and the amount of service that are to go with each 
sale, it is necessary that you know each other 
and have a mutual understanding of the problems 
with which we all have to contend. 

I can see great possibilities in the association 
work of the future. The possibilities do not stop 


as an intermediary between others in any man- 
ner; contractor; negotiator; trader etc.; specifi- 
cally, one who buys merchandise to resell to 
other traders or to retail dealers. Anyone who 
acts as buyer and seller or undertaker for profit 
between producer or principal and consumer or 
executants.”’ The retail lumber merchant is not 
a middleman. He is the principal in the mer- 
chandising transaction. He is an economical and 
necessary factor in the merchandising of lumber 
and building material and can not be dispensed 
with, as is clearly indicated when consumers 
attempt to organize for codperative purchasing, 
in which case they always find it necessary to 
establish a retail distributing yard with all the 
expense and investment of the ordinary retail 
yard and without any economy or saving in any 
respect; thereby conclusively showing that the 
retail lumber and building material merchant 
is a necessary and economical factor in the as- 
sembling and distributing of lumber and building 
material to the consumer. 


Responsibility of Business Press 


Pressure of official duties 
makes it impossible for me to 
address the members of the 
National Editorial Conference 
in Chicago as I should like to 
do. I have appreciated the op- 
portunity given me in the 
monthly meetings we have held 
together in Washington to ex- 
press the policies of the De- 
partment of Commerce with 
regard to some of the pressing 
industrial questions before us. 
We have indeed great prob- 
lems yet to solve. I can not but 
feel that if these problems are 
considered as human and not 
as material questions, we can 
find their solution. We are 
dealing with questions of rail- 
ways, of farms, of shops and of 
instruments of commerce and 
industry but in the background 
of every person’s mind there is 
the fact that we are dealing not 
with mechanical things but that 
we are concerned with the 
problems of men, women and 
children. There must be in 
our discussions of these mat- 
ters the dominating thought 
that the better control of eco- 




















with the functioning of the local clubs. There 
are many problems which are of general nature 
and which must be handled thru a State organi- 
zation. The local club is that unit in which is 
built up the spirit of good will and codperation 
which must then carry thru to the State organi- 
zation where the accumulated good will and co- 
operation backed by an active organization and 
proper financial support will be a powerful influ- 
ence that can attain for us anything of a legiti- 
mate character that we desire. 
Retailer Not a Middleman 

The retail lumber and builders’ supply dealer, 
together with other retail dealers, has been re- 
ferred to by writers and agitators as a middle- 
man, a parasite as it were, taking his profit from 
the producer and from the consumer. A thoro 
analysis of the function of the retail lumber and 
builders’ supply dealer will convince any fair 
minded person that the retail lumber and build- 
ers’ supply merchant does not belong to that 
much abused class, the middleman. The most 


comprehensive definition that I have been able to . 


find for the word ‘‘middleman”’ is ‘tone who acts 


nomic forces is in fact simply 
the better comfort of the coun- 
try. Those several organiza- 
tions within the Department of 
Commerce which we have de- 
veloped and set at work within 
the last few months are con- 
cerned in this spirit, and it is a 
fine augury of our industrial 
future to know that the pro- 
grams and purposes of these 
various departmental activities 
have come from our manufac- 
turers, merchants and engi- 
neers themselves. The editors 
of the business press have 
shown a fine spirit of service. 
Your opportunity for leader- 
ship is unique and unchal- 
lenged. Upon you rests in 
large measure the responsibil- 
ity of the control of industrial 
thought and opinion in the de- 
tail of the industrial, economic 
and technical problems which 
confront us. I wish your con- 
ference every success in carry- 
ing forward your high and con- 
structive purposes—Telegram 
from Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to National 
Conference of Business Paper 
Editors at Chicago, 

















I have said that the retail lumber and building 
material merchant is the principal in the mer- 
chandising of lumber and building material. I 


again assert that he is the principal. There is 
more money invested in the retail lumber yards 
of our nation than in the manufacturing of lum- 
ber. There is a greater volume of lumber car- 
ried in retail stocks than at the mills of the 
manufacturers. The retail lumber merchant is 
right on the firing line—he knows the require- 
ments and the desires of the consumer, and the 
interests of the consumer actually become the 
interests of the lumber merchant. 

Is there any reason why retail lumbermen as- 
sociated together should not be the most power- 
ful influence in the industry? The only reason 
that we are not is that we are so many in num- 
bers, and that the spirit of codperation and 
good will and the financial support are not devel- 
oped to the point where our greatest influence 
can be realized. 


Powerful National Organization Needed 


A few days ago there was held in Chicago a 
convention of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 


ers’ Association. This association, national in 
name, is not as yet national in-character. The 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
conceived and brought into existence to further 
the interests of a few. It was not a democratic 
organization. It was not built on a foundation 
of good will and mutual: codperation, and be- 
cause it did not seek to build on the solid founda- 
tion of good will and codperation, it failed, as an 
undemocratic organization should fail. We have 
in the National Federation of Retail Lumber 
Associations an organization of over 10,000 lum- 
ber yards, but this organization, while demo- 
cratic and built in a spirit of good will and co- 
operation, and having much good work of a 
national character to its credit, is not all that a 
national organization might be. 

It has been said that the child is father of the 
man. I might say that our Illinois association is 
father of the national federation which was 
brought into existence as a war service com- 
mission, largely thru the efforts of our secretary, 
who is also secretary of the national federation, 
without, however, any salary from that source. 
James R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, is presi- 
dent, and the executive committee is composed 
of lumber dealers of prominence thruout the 
nation, all holding office without compensation, 
so that the national federation is a‘very econom- 
ical affair; but, as I have said, not all ‘that a 
national association might be. 

I have said that the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is dead. It is, as originally 
conceived, but the greatest successes of history 
have been built in failures. The old national 
failed as it should have failed, but from the old 
national there has sprung a new organization, the 
same name, virtually the same association, but 
in the process of being born again. John Lloyd, 
a retail lumber merchant of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is president, and Adolph Pfund, formerly secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin and Northwestern retail 
associations, is secretary of the reorganized na- 
tional. They are both fine fellows and have 
associated with them a board of directors and 
executive committee composed in the main of 
democratic, honest, constructive lumbermen. 

In Chicago last week the presidents and the 
secretaries of the State associations sat in meet- 
ing with the executive board of the national and 
every effort was made to reconcile the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Na- 
tional Federation of Retail Lumber Associations, 
and to build one democratic national organiza- 
tion which could operate with the full support 
of our State associations. However, while much 
progress was made, the effort to unite the two 
national bodies has for the time being failed. 
We still have the two national associations, each 
of which is doing good work but neither of 
which is functioning in the way that a national 
body of retail lumbermen should function. I 
desire very much to see the two national lumber 
bodies merge into one properly financed and 
officered organization and I hope the time will 
soon come when we shall see every State organ- 
ized into local clubs building a spirit of good 
will ang codperation which will extend to the 
State organizations. I want every dealer in the 
State to be a member of his local club. I want 
every dealer in the State to be a member of his 
State association and I hope soon to see a power- 
ful, democratic national organization thru which 
the State associations can work in a realization 
of that dominant influence to which our position 
and our collective investment in the industry 
entitle us. 


WHITE AND SUGAR PINE STATISTICS 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 29.—Secretary- 
manager C. Stowell Smith, this city, of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, has issued the following compara- 
tive figures for September, 1920 and 1921, cov- 
ering the production, shipments, inventory and 
orders of fifteen mills: 


Production Sept., 1920 
Pine only 


52,300,836 
Total all spec 
including ‘pine 66,612,708 


Shipments 
Pine only 22,223,987 
Total all specie 
including eine 28,709,004 
Inventory Oct. 1, 1920 
No. 3 shop and 
86,949,864 


better 
240,435,246 


Percent 
Sept., 1921 Increase 
41,403,815  20.8* 


50,213,701 25.5* 
24,355,615 9.6 


33,277,555 15.9 
Oct. 1, 1921 
85,209,346 
Total all species 
and _—. ere 288,380,142 
Order 
No. 3 “shop and 
bett 


Total. all species 
and grades. . 


19,513,788 
- 54,461,708 


26,855,930 
66,755,261 


* Decrease. 
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Nov. 8—Louisville Hardwood Club, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual, 

Nov. 9—New York Lumber Trade Association, Wal- 
dorf Hotel, New York City. Annual. 


Nov. 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N, J. 
Semiannual. 


Nov. 10—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 


Nov. 12—Southern California Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual, 


Nov. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual. 


Nov. 19—Northeast Missouri ielaneal s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annu 


Nov. 19—Alexandria sen Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Lake Charles, La. Monthly meeting. 


Nov. 28—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla, Semiannual. 


Dec, 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual, 


Jan, 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual. : 


Jan, 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual, 


Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 


Jan. 20—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash, Annual. 


Jan, 24-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual. 


Jan, 25-27—Ohio Association of arian Lumber 
Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annua 


Jan, 25-27—Union Association of “ie & ~ a & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annua 


Jan, 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Messer ‘Deal- 
ers’ Association, Lawrenceville, Ill, Annual, 


Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annual. 


Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual. 


Feb, 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 


Feb, 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual, 


TO ENTERTAIN MILLWORK MEN 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 31—The Atlanta Con- 
vention Bureau and other civic associations of 
the city are making preparations to entertain 
several of the leading lumber manufacturers 
from all over the South, who are expected to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
to be held here Nov. 16 and 17. Because of the 
many important problems confronting the lum- 
ber manufacturer at this time, indications are 
that the 1921 convention will be one of the most 
important in the history of the association and 
that there will be an unusually good attendance. 
Atlanta members of the body are codperating 
with the various civic associations in providing 
entertainment, 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS 


SEATTLE, WaSsH., Oct. 29.—Arrangements are 
being made for a very comprehensive program 
for the fifth annual Red Cedar Shingle Con- 
gress to be held at the Washington Hotel, this 
city, on Dec. 7 and 8. The program will be di- 
vided into two parts, one of a semitechnical 
nature introducing the subjects of cost account- 
ing, kiln drying, plant efficiency and color stains 
as applied to shingles. The other section will 
include such subjects as ‘‘Cedar Log Export 
as Affecting the Shingle Industry,’’ ‘‘ Codpera- 
tion of the Wholesaler with the Manufacturer 
in Merchandising,’’ ‘‘ Requirements of the Re- 
tail Trade,’’ and other similar subjects, all of 
which will be discussed by men well qualified 
by their experience in the industry. Parson 
Peter A. Simpkin, the lumberjack-sky pilot, will 
also be one of the speakers. 

A slight departure from the customary ban- 








quet will be a large banquet on the evening of 
the second day to which the ladies are invited, 
and during the course of which a carbaret and 
dance will be conducted. The ladies will also 
be given a scenic drive about the boulevards and 
lakes of Seattle and entertained in various other 
ways, including a theater party. 


~n ~ 


CYPRESS DATE CHANGED 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 31.—The date of the 
semiannual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, scheduled accord- 
ing to last week’s announcement for Nov. 16 
at Jacksonville, Fla., has been changed to Nov. 
28. The change was made at the request of 
members who urged that the later date would 
be more convenient. The meeting will be held 
of course at Jacksonville. 





NEW YORKERS SCHEDULE ANNUAL 

New York, Nov. 3.—The annual meeting and 
luncheon of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation will be held next Wednesday, Nov. 9, 
at the Waldorf Astoria. Officers and trustees 
to serve until November, 1922, will be chosen 
and a number of matters of importance to the 
welfare of the association will be considered. 
The last year has been one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the organization, which 
has greatly broadened its influence and useful- 





Nappanee, Ind. 
The American Lumberman, Chicago. 
I recently subscribed for your jour- 
nal and I must frankly tell you that 
words can not express my sense of ap- 
preciation towards it. Indeed, I look 
forward to its weekly visits with the 
greatest delight and pleasure. It is 
teeming full of the very best articles 
and reports which are of interest to all 
persons interested in lumber. Long 
may you have success. With kind re- 
gards, Sincerely yours, 
John W. Peacher. 











ness since it removed to its present quarters in 
the Larimore Building, 17 West Forty-sixth 
Street, last winter. 

There is every indication that the present of- 
ficers of the association will be retained and that 
the full list of trustees will serve another year 
with a few slight variations. The list of new 
officers as decided upon by the nominating 
committee follows: 

President—William C. Reid. 

First vice president—J. Howard Burton. 

Second vice president—Joseph F. Murphy. 

Treasure harles F, Fischer. 

Trustees—S. Henry Baldwin, Jacob_ Bayer, 
Charles V. Bossert, Cornelius Brislin, Fred J. Bruce, 
Edgar Burgess, J. Howard Burton, wihen F, 
Clarke, W. E. Code, jr., Carroll Cooney, B. 
Creveling, A. C. Crombie, John L. Cutler, Jas. Bhes: 
lock Davis, Andrew H. Dykes, Charles F. Fischer, 
a Hill, C. E. Kennedy, Arthur E. Lane, Ed- 
win D. MacMurray, John F. McKenna, Joseph F. 
Murphy, J. 0’ ‘onnell, Russell J. Perrine, Wil- 
liam C. Reid, Robert R. Sizer, Conrad Py Pitcher, 
Fred bi? Starr, John F. Steeves, Geo. Stevens, 
p | ee 2 J. C. Turner, William aa 2 Clief, 
a ‘ss ‘White, William P. Young 

Alternates—Everet L. Barnard, Russell T. Starr, 
Theo. Henry, Frank A. Niles, Paul M. White, Peter 
A. Smith, Wilfred E. Murchie, John A. Paterson. 

The nominating committee is composed of 
Richard S. White, chairman; J. Howard Burton, 
Robert R. Sizer, Andrew H. Dykes and Russell 
J. Perrine. 

One of the educational features of the work 
of the association that is making a big hit with 
the lumbermen is the series of classes being con- 
ducted by L. D. Hawkins, of the Industrial 
Traffic Managers’ College, under the general 
term of ‘‘ Traffic Meetings.’’ The meetings are 

held on the second and fourth Fridays in each 
month, for wholesalers exclusively. The lumber- 
men get together with Mr. Hawkins for an hour 


to exchange ideas and bring up problems as they 
occur in business. Rates and rate structures, 
reconsignments and divisions and other perplex- 
ing problems with which the lumbermen have to 
deal were discussed at the meeting last Friday. 


COOPERS TO BOOST BARREL 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31—The program for thi 
semiannual convention of the Associated Cooper 
age Industries of America, which will be held 
at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 
9 to 11, has been issued by Secretary- manage! 
V. W. Krafft. 

On the first day the executive committee will 
meet at 11 a. m., while at noon the other mem- 
bers of the association will take part in a golf 
tournament at the Atlantic City Country Club. 

On Thursday, there will be a joint meeting of 
the slack cooperage stock and slack coopers 
groups, with E. A. Powell presiding, when these 
subjects will be discussed: Trade extension, 
grade rules and specifications and inventory re- 
turns as of Dec. 31, 1920. At 11a. m., the slack 
cooperage stock group, Mr. Powell presiding, 
will discuss overhead cost, depreciation and ex- 
tension of inspection service; the slack coopers’ 
group, B. E. Jacobs, presiding, will discuss or- 
ganization, standardization, the ‘‘barrelette’’ 
and classification ratings on barrels; and the 
tight heading manufacturers, Steve Lennon pre- 
siding, will take up grade rules and specifications 
and overhead cost and depreciation. In the 
afternoon, there will be a joint meeting of the 
tight stave and heading and tight coopers’ 
groups, Ed Hamilton, presiding; the coiled elm 
hoop group, M. C. Smith presiding, and the 
tight stave and heading group, Ed. Hamilton, 
presiding, with the same subjects as in the 
morning sessions of the other groups. In the 
evening will be given the banquet and entertain- 
ment provided by the association. 

Friday morning the tight coopers, E. J. Kahn 
presiding, will meet to discuss classification rat- 
ings on tight cooperage, standardization and 
competition, and the second-hand barrel group, 
W. E. Cooper presiding, will elect a chairman 
and discuss standard classifications, statistics, 
organization, classification ratings on second- 
hand barrels and trade extension. 

Various reports will be read at the general ses- 
sions to be held in the afternoon. The ques- 
tion of a revised constitution will come up, and 
Col. G. E. Carleton, bureau of explosives, will 
discuss ‘‘The Standardization of Containers.’’ 

The slogan of the convention is ‘‘Put the 
Wooden Barrel where It Belongs.’’ 








SUPPORT COLORADO FORESTRY 


DENVER, COLO., Oct. 31.—Reorganization of 
the Colorado Forestry Association, which flour- 
ished in Denver and Colorado prior to the war, 
was effected at a meeting in Denver, Thursday 
night, Oct. 27. The object of the association 
is to work with the Forest Service for the pro- 
tection of the national forests and their develop- 
ment along recreational lines. 

Addresses were made by Herbert A. Smith, 
assistant national forester and head of the bu- 
reau of public relations, who is in Denver pro- 
moting a campaign to educate the public in 
forest fire prevention; Allen S. Peck, of Denver, 
district forester, and by Prof. W. J. Morrill, of 
the Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
State forester. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—Lou D. Sweet, Denver. 

Vice president—David W. Thomas, secretary ¢ 
the agricultural bureau of the Denver Civic & 
Commercial Association. 


Secretary-treasurer—Alvin T. Steinel, editor of 
Western Farm Life. 


The association probably will give its active 
support to measures now pending in Congress 
to authorize the exchange of various small 
tracts of State land now within national forest 
reserves for one big tract of Government timber 
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land, to the end that Colorado may have a State 
forest; and that the Government may have con- 
trol of the isolated tracts, which now encumber 
the administration of the national forests and 
operate against efficient fire protection and the 
economical handling of timber grants and graz- 
ing privileges. 


FORESTERS ORGANIZE CHAPTER 

ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 31—With charter mem- 
bers from the seven southeastern States of 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Virginia, the southern 
Appalachian chapter of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters was formed at Asheville, N. C., 
Oct. 28. Officers named were: 

President—J. S. Holmes, North Carolina State 
forester. 

Vice president—Verne Rhoades, supervisor of 
the Asheville Forest Service station. 


Secretary—C. F. Korstian, of the Appalachian 
forest experiment station. 





MOUNTAIN DEALERS BANQUET 


DeEnvER, CoLo., Oct. 31.—Retail lumber deal- 
ers of Greeley, Colo., and vicinity got together 
around the banquet table in the Knights of 
Pythias Hall at Greeley, Friday night, Oct. 28. 
R. D. Mundell, secretary of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and A. 8. Chap- 
pell, advertising manager of the McPhee & Me- 
Ginnity Co., of Denver, went up from the capital 
city for the occasion. 

After a hearty repast and entertainment by 
an orchestra and quartet, the dealers, thirty-nine 
in number, listened to several instructive talks. 
The outstanding contribution in this line was by 
Mr. Chappell, who, out of his extensive experi- 
ence with one of the largest firms in the Rocky 
Mountain region, pointed the way for smaller 
dealers to make their advertising pay. Mr. 
Chappell advised particularly against the habit 
many small dealers have, of running a ‘‘stock’’ 
ad in the home town paper; that is, an ad that 
always occupies the same amount of space and 
the wording of which is never changed, regard- 
less of the season. 


O. D. Neill, president of the association, pre- 
sided during the evening. 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION QUITS BUSINESS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 2.—The Central Lum- 
ber Traffic Association with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati has decided to quit business and has 
given up active work in traffic matters. The 
bureau is still intact but its affairs are to be 
wound up in the near future. W. H. Lockwood, 
manager of the bureau, has accepted a position 
as traffic manager of the Buskirk Heyser Lum- 
ber Co., this city. 





NEW BLACK CAT VICEGERENTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1—H. R. Isherwood, 
secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, anounces the 
appointment of the following Vicegerent Snarks: 


Edward O. Brien, jr., representative Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., Memphis, Tenn., succeeding L. E. 
Glass, recently elected State Vicegerent at the an- 
nual meeting. 

A. O. Davis, A. O. Davis Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La., to succeed O. N. Cloud. 

F. P. Heiss, assistant secretary Alexandria Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange, Alexandria, La., to succeed 
J. S. Bollman. 

H. G. Kilgore, J. A. Bel Lumber Co., southwestern 
district of Louisiana, to succeed J. S. Simpson, pro- 
moted to Supreme Jabberwock. 


Mr. Simpson, by the way, is working hard to 
make the concatenation to be held in Alexandria, 
Nov. 19, a big success. He already has obtained 
several life members, and is out after more. 





NEW YORK RETAIL CHANGE 


BRADFORD, Pa., Oct. 31—A. B. MeKane, of 
the H. C. Bemis Co., of this city, and W. H. 
McKay, of the A. Miller & Son Lumber Co., 
also of Bradford, have purchased the stock of 
the Troy Lumber Co., of Olean, N. Y., and will 
continue a retail lumber business at that point. 
Mr. McKane will manage the bifsiness and Mr. 
McKay will continue his work at Bradford. 
Incorporation papers have been applied for and 
the new company will be capitalized at $50,000. 














NYLTA TAKES INSTRUCTION 


New York, Nov. 2.—The New York lumber- 
men—or at least a goodly percentage of them— 
are happy schoolboys again. These rollicking 
grown-up boys gathered last Friday night 150 
strong in Rumford Hall as members of the 
Nylta Club and with Prof. Samuel J. Record 


of Yale as instructor. No more attentive class 
ever gave ear to a master thinker. 

The lumbermen were there to learn their les- 
sons well and before school let out nobody ap- 
preciated the fact better than the professor, 
who was plied with question after question. He 
patiently answered every one and the second 
lecture in his course was pronounced by the 
students a great success. 

The subject was ‘‘Grain of Wood.’’ Prof. 
Record described the different methods of cut- 
ting and the relation of the annual rings to the 
grain of wood and incidentally he created an in- 
terest that is destined, perhaps, to make the busi- 
ness men look upon the logs and planks in which 
they deal as something more than mere products 
for commercial barter. 

The professor finally grew ‘‘ question weary ’’ 
and informed his class that he must call a halt 
and catch a midnight train for Yale, but he 
jovially reminded them that there are eight 
more classes to come and on all these occasions 
he will be glad to act as a shield for a fanfare 
of queries. 

The class dismissed, the students, as school 
children are wont to do, simply turned them- 
selves loose. Russell J. Perrine, president of 
Johnson Bros., big Brooklyn retailers, simply 
convulsed his fellows with his droll manner and 
witty stories. 

Fred Bruce, of Homan & Puddington, the 
Broadway wholesalers, followed with a series of 
humorous jibes at Bert Coho, the genial Nylta 
secretary, because the secretary had suggested 





that Fred give a talk on ‘‘ Honesty, Knowledge, 
Energy, Resourcefulness and Success,’’ all of 
which qualities the said Bruce possesses in lib- 
eral store. 

The evening’s entertainment concluded with 
motion pictures of the working of the telephone 
and the United States Government pictures of 
naval operations. 





CLUB FINDS MARKET IMPROVED 

Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 29.—Paul H. Johns, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, 
left Oct. 26 for Victoria, B. C., to meet the 
delegation of Japanese business men who are 
due in that city Oct. 28 and in Tacoma on Oct. 
31. The delegation includes some of the most 
prominent business men of Japan. A large 
party of Tacoma business men went to Victoria 
to welcome the visitors to America. Mr. Johns 
went as special representative of the Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

A general discussion of the market occupied 
most of the club’s business session. It appeared 
that practically all the lumbermen have seen 
marked improvement during the last two weeks 
and a general stiffening of prices. Many of 
those present expressed the belief that the pres- 
ent demand is the beginning of a real expansion 
in the business. The sawmill men were not the 
only ones who have felt this improvement. 
George Osgood, general manager for the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., reported a good demand 
for doors. Ralph Shaffer, president of the 
Pacific Box Co., declared the box business to 
have expanded greatly during the last few 
weeks. His own mill will soon go on a double 
shift. 

T. Y. S. Ballantyne, of the Tidewater Mill 
Co. and L. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Co., 
reported some improvement in the California 











We're New 
In Name Only 


and we want our old friends whom 
we have served in the past to know 
that we are now well equipped to take 
good care of orders for 

Flooring 


Har. dwood and Lumber 


We're now located at 4052 Princeton 
Ave., and our storage facilities and 
stocks insure prompt deliveries of L.C.L. 
shipments or straight cars. 
E. Bartholomew 
Chicago Hardwood Co. 


Distributors for Bruce Oak Flooring in any quantity. 














Southern 
Pine 


HIGH CLASS SOFT 
SHORTLEAF FINISH 
—A SPECIALTY— 


Send us your orders and you’re 
sure of well manufactured and 
accurately graded lumber. 


A. L. Boynton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
LUFKIN, 
































Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. . 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it, , 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 

’ 


Over eae et to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Leoust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. er oy a Nevo uy 














ROBERT W. HUNT & CGO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING :- TIES 


TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bidg. 


Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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VERY requirement of Pacific 
Coast logging conditions is met 
through 


WILLAMETTE LOGGING 
EQUIPMENT 


That’s why the heaviest stands ot 
timber in the vast western forest 
areas are being successfully harvested. 


If we can be of assistance in furnish- 
ing preliminary information, feel free 
to call upon us. ° 


WILLAMETTE 


Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 
Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 

















Dependable Wire 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity a500Axes& Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
ieabe-saut Salelar- tm © dele) Sh atelal 





THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And. does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. as a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
w steck, a table of measurements on wall board 
32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


market. Frank Smith, of the Pacific States 
Lumber Co., told of an increased demand from 
Kansas City, St. Louis and other points in the 
middle West. Other speakers included Ernest 


' Dolge, of Ernest Dolge (Inc.); J. C. Buchanan, 


of the North End Lumber Co.; Everett G. 
Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; 
W. Yale Henry, of the Clear Fir Lumber Co.; 
T. L. Handforth, of the Lindstrom Handforth 
Lumber Co.; August Von Boecklin, of the Man- 
ley Moore Lumber Co., and a number of others, 
all of whom reported improved conditions in the 
markets. 


EVANSVILLE CLUB LUNCHEON 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 1.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held at the New Vendome Hotel on 
the evening of Friday, Nov. 4. After the lunch- 
eon there will be a discussion of business mat- 
ters and a large attendance is predicted by J. C. 
Greer, president. Election returns will be re- 
ceived at the meeting, Nov. 8 being the date 
of the city election. 


MEMPHIANS ARE CHEERFUL 


MEmPpHIS, TENN., Nov. 1—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday 
afternoon held one of the gayest sessions in 
its history, reflecting clearly the change in the 
mental attitude of every single member as a 
result of the radical change which the lumber 
market itself has undergone. Ralph May, Frank 
T. Dooley, W. R. Barksdale, a former president 
of the club, and J. H. Hines, present head of this 
organization, all participated in telling stories. 
Frank T, Dooley moved that the entertainment 
committee be instructed to arrange a dinner, a 
party or a dance, or all three combined, and 
the motion was adopted without a dissenting 
vote. 

Earl Palmer, chairman of the sales code com- 
mittee of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, gave a brief outline of what he and his 
associates are doingtoward formulationof a sales 
code. President Hines stated that the sales code 
committee of the club, which carried a sales code 
before the last annual of the National associa- 
tion, would be continued. 

C. A. New, assistant secretary of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, was elected 
an active member. One application for mem- 
bership was filed. This will be voted on at 
the next regular meeting. 


BOOST NEW ORLEANS AS PORT 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 1.—Walter Parker, 
secretary of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, was the principal speaker at today’s 
luncheon of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club, 
discussing the New Orleans harbor and port de- 
velopment, particularly with reference to the 
handling of export and import lumber. Mr. 
Parker sketched the history of the port’s de- 
velopment from French colonial days to the 
present, explaining the function of the new in- 
dustrial canal and the opportunities it would 
offer for the establishment of lumber storage 
yards and basins and the grouping of wood- 
working industries. John H. Bernhard, an en- 
gineer, followed with a more detailed outline 
of the possibilities for development of lumber 
storage yards, basins etc., that would make New 
Orleans the leading lumber port in the world. 
He predicted the time would come when the port 
would handle great quantities of wood imports 
from Central and South America, and even from 
India. Both speakers were voted the thanks 
of the club and President Lanier announced his 
purpose to invite Mr. Bernhard to explain more 
fully, in a later talk, his plans for lumber han- 
dling facilities. 

At last week’s luncheon meeting, which was 
presided over by C. H. Sherrill, in the absence of 
President Lanier and Vice President Carre, R. 
N. Sims, a vice president of the Hibernia Bank, 


delivered. an interesting address on world : 
finance in general and the exchange situation in - 


particular. 

Effective today, J. W. Mitchell, formerly with 
the Columbia ‘Box. Co., became secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Club, succeeding Guy H. Mallam, 
jr., who resigned to give his entire attention to 


business, in which he is associated with his 
father, Guy H. Mallam, sr. 


SOUTH HAS BRIGHT PROSPECTS 

JACKSON, Miss., Oct. 31—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Jackson held a very interesting meet- 
ing last Thursday, with a very large attendance. 
President C. E. Klumb presided. 

The feature was a talk by T. K. Currie, who 
had just returned from the meeting of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
Chicago. He said the attendance there was not 
as large as it should have been, there being only 
280 delegates. Mr. Currie said the business out- 
look for the North was not as good as that for 
the South and particularly Mississippi. 

A letter from Mayor Scott, thanking the club 
for its codperation in making the recent State 
fair a tremendous success, was read. A reso- 
lution was adopted relative to discouraging 
landlords discriminating between families with 
children and those without. 


OHIOANS KEEP EYE ON CONGRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 1—A talk on what 
the present Congress has failed to do featured 
the monthly dinner of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati Monday night. The speaker was 
B. H. Kroger, president of the Provident Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., of Cincinnati, and a 
leading Republican of Cincinnati, who criticized 
Congress especially for its failure to put thru 
a modified taxation program. Mr. Kroger 
averred that Congress had accomplished little 
of benefit to business. He urged the club to send 
a communication to the Ohio senators and rep- 
resentatives expressing its displeasure. Mr. 
Kroger’s views met with endorsement and 
President Hargrave was instructed to ask Ohio 
congressmen direct questions as to what has been 
accomplished. 

A committee consisting of Charles F. Shiels, 
Earl Hart and P. V. Shoe was named to make 
an investigation and report on the question of 
whether mahogany and Spanish cedar should 
be put on the free list in the Fordney tariff if 
duties are to be laid against other hardwoods. 

L. P. Lewin was appointed as a special com- 
mittee to look into the proposed new building 
code for Cincinnati. 

A round table discussion on business condi- 
tions was held at the conclusion of the meeting. 
The general expression was that business condi- 
tions have improved. It was predicted that if 
the demand for hardwoods keeps up the price 
level will be materially increased. 


DISCUSS COSTS AND CREDITS 


CotumBus, OHIO, Oct. 31.—The Columbus 
Lumber Trade Exchange at its regular meeting 
Oct. 31 discussed costs and credits, largely, as 
well as general conditions of business. Ac- 
cording to Secretary R. M. Lucas, reports from 
the retailers showed that business in the Buck- 
eye Capital is holding up remarkably well in 
every way. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in credits, generally, which is rather en- 
couraging under present conditions. 


OPTIMIST THINKS PRICES TOO LOW 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Oct. 31.—President 
Lesher wants all lumbermen in this district to 
know that every one of them, whether members 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange or not, or even 
if not members of any lumbermen’s organiza- 
tion, is cordially invited to the lumbermen’s 
luncheon at Boothbys every Thursday at 12:30. 

Last Thursday, Chas. Hill, of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation, dropped in and when 
asked to talk gave a very vital talk on condi- 
tions as he had found them in his travels of the 
last few weeks. His message was full of 
optimistic conclusions drawn from observations, 
and not generalities, and nearly every lumber- 
man present went away with a little more iron 
in his backbone and a little more confidence in 
the future. He explained how costs were re- 
duced by manufacturers, and how prices were 
reduced before costs, and told the irreducible 
items that will make the costs of the future. 
He said that replacement values were as real 
now as ever, and thought Philadelphia prices , 
were about $10 too low on the average. 
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USE YOUR HEAD 


The good Lord gave us feet to walk 
And gave us hands to work; 

The good Lord gave us tongues to talk, 
A job we seldom shirk; 

But one thing I can’t understand, 
Whatever road we tread: 

The way we use foot, tongue or hand, 
But never use our head. 


The good Lord gave us brains to think 
As well as hands to toil; 

And, making speeches, slinging ink, 
Or cultivating soil, 

It’s all the same—we ought to use 
Our noodle, as I said. 

And yet so many men refuse 
To ever use their head. 


We go on making old mistakes, 
Forgetting things to do; 

We keep on making foolish breaks 
We surely oughtn’t to. 

And then ‘‘I didn’t think! ’’ we yell 
And try the blame to shed— 

And yet we’re hired to think as well, 
We’re hired to use our head. 


Let’s work, but labor thinkingly, 
For thinking is a part 

Of every job! You have to be 
A thinker from the start. 

Don’t sit around, the boss abuse— 
Wake up and think instead! 

Remember, boy, you have to use 
Your head to get ahead! 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


APPLETON, WIs.—Speaking of lumber sprices, 
the Appleton Chamber of Commerce has just 
made a retail price survey that is causing a 
lot of comment around the State. The.things 
in which we lumbermen are interested especially 
are building materials, coal and rent. Table 
VII shows the retail prices of coal and building 
material in Appleton during the years 1914, 1920 
and 1921, 

Coal per Ton. 
— _ pa 


Hard coal, nut and furnace. 38 85 sis, re $i7° oS 
Pocahontas coal ...........- 6.00 15.00 14.00 
Coke CECE OKEEARE OD YD CR EROES 7.05 18. ma — 25 
*—Spring prices in 1920 were $16 per 

Freight — on hard coal from ne in "1920 
and 1921—$2. 

Freight increase on soft coal from mines in 1920 
and 1921—$1.1 


Here is a ae of the profit made by one 
dealer during the last year: This dealer during 
1920 sold 5,320 tons of hard and soft coal for 
$81,703.28 for which he paid, including yard, 
office and delivery expense, $79,965.55, leaving 
a net profit of $1,737.73; or a little less than 
33 cents per ton. 


Masons’ Supplies 
Normal Peak Present 
1914 1920 1921 
CO Be i. basing sie Wades $2.10 $4.25 $3.40 
Sand, yd. i 
SO OIE < tales Uiuaieslewe 1.70 


The chamber submits its retail lumber prices 
in the following form without special comment: 
Normal Peak Present 
1914 1920 1921 


2x4 » 2x12 hemlock, No. 1. om. po $ “ +4 $ yd 
1x6 D. & M. hemlock, No. ag 

ins hemlock, No. 2, $18 34 00 88. 00 j 
Clear red cedar aihaien. 3.90 9.50 5.25 
Lath, hemlock No. 1, per 


bunch 24 1.00 55 

9 to 23” clear maple flooring 40.00 180.00 90.00 
2 to “gal clear maple floor- 

eae alutplalacon 6 kek Rk we 54.00 245.00 125.00 


lock, per M.........0+% 21.00 65.00 35.00 


But, with 2x4’s dropping from $65 to $38, 
maple flooring coming down 50 percent, and 
other items doing about likewise, what has hap- 
pened to rents? Hum, let’s see: 

A 7-room stucco which rented in 1914 for 
$32.50 reached the peak of $83.33 in 1920— 


and rents for the peak yet. The chamber took 
twenty-one frame houses, actual houses, and 
compiled the following figures regarding aver- 
age monthly rental: 


Average Monthly Rental 
Normal Peak Present 
1921 


1914 1920 
1 9-room, modern........... $25.00 $40.00 $40.00 
6 7-room, not modern....... 8.67 13.00 13.00 
2 8-room, modern .......... 15.00 30.00 30.00 
2 T-room, modern .......... 13.00 25.00 25.00 
3 8-room, not modern....... 11.33 21.67 21.67 
2 6-room, not modern....... 12.00 16.00 16.00 
3 5-room, not modern....... 9.00 19.00 19.00 
1 4-room, not modern....... 12.00 12.00 20.00 
1 10-room, not modern...... 12.00 25.00 25.00 


You can compile your own comment. It 
would seem that lumber has deflated but the 
landlord not yet. And if rents are still as high 
and lumber much lower, why not more building? 
Appleton has in progress right now over a million 
dollars’ worth of buildings—but it is commercial 
and public property. 

Some other summaries may also be of some 
interest in comparison with lumber: 

1914 1920 1921 


Lumber, 8 items......... .$195. 14 $700.50 $374.80 
Groceries and meats, 22 

a cose mae S20 --2aas 
Clothing, 23 items....... 140.70 862.10 223.20 
Ladies’ clothing, Lod items. ae 40 615.84 440.79 
Drygoods, 17 items...... 4.06 13.99 V.77 
Shoes, 12 items.......... 44.95 112.80 74.10 
Rent, 22 houses......... 274.50 502.33 510.33 
Oe eae 22.90 52.00 46.50 
Furniture, 12 items...... 94.75 187.50 118.25 
Hardware, 12 items...... 21.66 46.87 36.25 


Masons’ supplies, 3 items. 5.20 12.25 10.20 


HERE AND THERE 


Peoria, Itu.—While we were reclining grace- 
fully in a chair in the barber shop, the young 
man in the next, who had just had his haircut, 
slid therefrom, turned to the barber and said, 
‘*T’ll hand you that in a few days,’’ and slid 
from the shop. He was the first man we ever 
saw who got a haircut on his face. 

And it set us to thinking. Seems to us we 
would go unshorn for some time before we would 
run into debt for a haircut. If a man hasn’t 
got enough ambish to get enough money ahead 
to pay cash for the cutting of his hair, then peo- 
ple won’t think enough of him anyway so that 
it matters whether his hair is cut or not. 

The American people are too handy at saying 
‘‘charge it’’—and that is what is the matter 
with us now. Last Sunday the Chicago Tribune 
contained too spreading ads, in one of which an 
automobile dealer was offering to sell cars ‘‘on 
twelve easy monthly payments’’ and in the 
other of which a music house was selling pianos 
‘nothing down.’’ 

A piano salesman who has just returned from 
the South reported that dealers told him they 
did not need to buy any new stock—that the 
pianos they were getting back because of un- 
completed payments were sufficient to keep them 
in stock until spring. 

A music man argued with us that, if the fam- 
ily didn’t run into debt for a piano, it might 
be six years before it could save enough money 
to buy one, and the child would go without 
musical instruction all that time. Well, it 
might not learn music, but that would be better 
than having its parents teach it to run into 
debt, anyway. 

There is only one thing a man ever ought to 
run into debt for, and that is a home—and he 
ought to run into debt for that because it is a 
money-saving proposition to do so. And there 
would be more fellows running into debt for 
homes if the debt-encouraging automobile or 
piano salesman didn’t see them first. 

Let’s us see them first. 





The Wisconsin retail lumbermen’s mutual 
now not only insures a man’s lumber yard but 
his house and his stock on track. Now if Don 
will only insure him a good business at a good 
profit, we’ll say that the Wisconsin mutual is 
some mutual; and, for that matter, we’ll say 


so anyway. 








To Lumber 


Executives 


We offer a valuable and highly 
specialized service for lumber- 
men and business executives 
who find themselves in need of 
expert advice and practical 
suggestions as to best ways to 
improve operating methods and 
systems. 


The effective, practical account- 
ing and cost finding systems 
that we have installed for scores 
of successful lumber firms now 
provide them with exact knowl- 
edge as to buying, selling, pro- 
duction, overhead, etc. And 
quickly establish better system 
and more efficient organization. 


Guesswork has no place in the 
lumber business — especially 
when knowledge can so readily 
be obtained through the appli- 
cation of sound methods of ac- 
counting. Such knowledge will 
eliminate waste, suggest better 
methods and will often uncover 
new sources of sales and profits. 


Careful accounting, as applied 
by a competent organization, 
is the best kind of business in- 
surance. It watches every 
transaction, probes every de- 
partment, establishes the source 
of every profit. detects every 
loss. 


Business progress is a matter 
of method and management. 
The well managed business is 
carefully planned as it grows, 
predicating every important 
move upon dependable facts 
and figures, compiled from its 
own records. It is our province 
to arrange and analyze such 
facts and figures, presenting the 
obvious conclusions as a sound 
basis for future action and 
progress. 


Audits—Systems—Business 
Counsel— Federal and 
State Tax Service. 


GIRALDIN -FINK-CAMIEN 
PUBLIG AGGOUNTANTS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KANSAS CITY,.MO. ATLANTA, GA. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. SAVANNAH, GA. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Forest Products Division: 
For Southeastern States 
503 West Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Sell _ 
Ladders— 


Ladder business better than befores 
Farmers and city folks will do their 
own painting, roof repairing, etc. 
They need ladders, that carpenters and 
painters usually bring with 
them. There are any number 
of prospects in your town; 
the man with the orchard, 
the painter, builder. House- 
wives want ladders for inside 
cleaning of walls, woodwork, 
ceilings; outside for windows. 
Your farmer customers need 
ladders — show them — sell 
them. 


You want a complete assort- 


Pome, 

os 

— 

a 

= 

a 
ment of styles and lengths on 
hand—to insure the best lad- 
ders, greatest satisfaction and 
safety to your customers— 
order 

Davenport 











Ladders 


Mail your order or ask for 
salesman to call. 


Reduced Price List 


Ask today for reduced price 
list, literature and strong sales 
plan which shows how to in- 
crease your ladder business and 
get the bulk of it in your terri- 
tory. Write at once. 


DAVENPORT 
LADDER CO. 


Established 


Established |= DAVENPORT, IOWA 








Contains the average 
tare weight by series of 


Tare over 2,500,000 freight 
@ cars as owned by 
Weights United States and 


Canadian carriers. 
Only publication to check correct tare weights. 
Is published in book form and will be supple- 
mented from time to time as additional Railway 
equipment is built. 


Weights Are Just as Important 
as Railroad Freight Rates. 
One Mistake Will Pay for the 


Book Many Times Over. 


Price $10.00 per copy, which includes cost of all supple- 
ments issued during the year. Reissued each year. 


Railway Statistics Publishing 


604 C Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Company 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents... Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 





board. We handle all classes of SS and have’ 


Special Department handling Expert 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Heber Springs—Cleburne Lum- 
ber Co. sold entire stock of lumber to W. B. 
Baker Lumber Co. 

Helena—Forbes Manufacturing Co., of Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., has purchased the plant formerly 
known as the Thale Mill & _— Co., and will 
manufacture tobacco hogsh 

CALIFORNIA. cians & 
Smith Mercantile Co. succeeded by Diamond 
Match Co. 

GEORGIA. Austell—Austell Swing & Ladder 
Co. changing'name to Austell Furniture Co. 

Valdosta—W. B. Miller Lumber Co. moving to 
Wacross. 

ILLINOIS. Springfield—Ralph N. 

(Estate) succeeded by Baker Lumber Co. Boxes 

Troy—Tegtmeyer & Busse succeeded by Selig- 
man & Keek. 

INDIANA. Auburn—Auburn Manufacturing 
2 succeeded by High Low Furniture Co. 

OWA. Cumming—Leighton L. Rhodes and 
Fran Dalby have purchased a yard and will 
operate. 

Grand River—Grand River Lumber & Cement 
Co. succeeded by Bennett Lumber Co., head- 
quarters, Kansas City. 

KANSAS. age Yn Cathcart & Co. 
succeeded by C. W. Tilto 

KENTUCKY. hs C. Berger & Co., 
wooden box manufacturers, have changed name 
to Berger Box Co. 

Louisville—Roth Lumber Co., John C. Graham 
sells interest to Walter Cumnock who has taken 
management of business; new buildings will be 
erected to replace those recently burned. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria — Weis-Patterson 
eee Co. moving headquarters to Pensacola, 


_ = Orleans—Dixie Box Factory succeeded by 
Dixie Lumber & Box Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Charlestown — Barris- 
Fralick Co. changing name to Barris Lumber 
Co., 16 Dorrance Street. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—Perron Bros. Logging 
Co.; M. Perron sells interest to Joseph Perron. 

MINNESOTA. Madison Lake—George W. 
Allyn succeeded by H. E. Westerman Lumber 
Co.; headquarters, Montgomery. 

Milaca-—-Rudd Lumber Co. moving headquar- 
ters to Princeton. 

NEW YORK. Athens—Athens Hardwood 
Manufacturing Co. succeeded by Athens Wood- 
milling Co. 

Olean—Troy Lumber Co. sold to A. B. McKane 
and W. H. McKay, both of Bradford, Pa., who 
will continue retail lumber business. 

OHIO. Bryan—Frank H. Doty, of Napoleon, 
has purchased the Bryan Handle Factory. Mr. 
Doty operated the Napoleon Handle Factory until 
it was destroyed by fire recently. 

Hicksville—Custer Bros. succeeded by B. A. 
ogge= Lumber Co.; extensive improvements to 

e@ made. 

ao ee yf = & Marchand succeeded by 
Marchand & Mal . 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—T. B. Rice & 
Sons Co.’s box manufacturing plant, equipment 
and materials to be sold at receiver’s sale on 
Nov. 17. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—U. K. Swift Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Bunge Harper Lumber Co 


INCORPORATIONS 


GEORGIA. pesewrt > pehata Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50, 

ILLINOIS. Chica Be~<4 e Bleck & Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $200,000. 

INDIANA. Bedford—Lanz Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

IOWA. Clinton—Joyce Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

LOUISIANA. Mangham—J. L. Smith Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000. 

MARYLAND. __ Baltimore — Williamson-Kirk 
Veneer Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000 pre- 
ferred stock; to operate plant at Texas, Md. 

Baltimore—Pine Products Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $700,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — International 
ot Veneer Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Reading—Reading Wood Heel Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,0 

NEW eanonsiee. — Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, 000. 


NEW JERSEY. Somers Point—Coast Lumber 


‘& Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW YORK. New York—Garden City Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Piedmont 
Building Material Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

OHIO. Toledo—South Side Lumber & Supply 
Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to $50, 000. 

OREGON. Lafayette—Lafayette ee & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,00 


Portland—Wahkeena Purniture Manufacturing 
Co., increasing capital to $75,0 

Portland—Pacific oo = ne Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $1,5 

PENNSYLVANIA. i EER & 
Ohio Lumber Co., incorporated. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Belle Fourche—O’Connor 
$60 re Schift Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 

TEXAS. Dallas—Dallas Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $100,000; will add 
two thirds more to yard facilities, 

Liicrigg e-em Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,0 

ed on tc Seattle—Getchell Lumber & 
— Co., incorporated; capital $20, 

Seattle—San Juan Lumber Co., incorporated; 
ca fea $10,000. 

coma Premium Shingle. Co., incorporated; 

capital, $2,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Eau Claire Wood 
Products Co., incorporated; — $100,000. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Was ing Machine Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; plant to be estab- 
lished at Clinton, 7's. s. 

Reedsville—A. H. h & Son Co., increasing 
capital from $25, 000 = “$50, 000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Coxheath—Coxheath Lumber Co. 
installing modern band mill to replace circular 
mill lost by fire on Sept. 17. Mill will be ready 
for operation by Jan. 1. 

ARKANSAS. Conway—C. A. Simmons Lum- 
ber Co. erecting office building and lumber shed. 


COLORADO. Monte Vista—Wallrich Lumber 
Yard has been established here by Chris Wall- 
rich, of Alamosa; lumber sheds and office build- 
ing to be erected. 

Montrose—Owl Creek Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased forty acres of ground odjeining vine 
city and will erect sawmill, lumber and box 
factory, pulp mill, etc. Company will manu- 
facture boxes and crates for fruit growers in 
vicinity. 

FLORIDA. Carrabelle—Phillips Bros. have 
purchased 10,000 acres on which a sawmill with 
modern machinery will be erected. 


GEORGIA. Savannah—Walker Lumber & 
Timber Co. will rebuild the planing mill and 

drying sheds recently destroyed by fire; about 
$30,000 will be invested. 

ILLINOIS. Flora—Flora Lumber Co. rebuilding 
and remodeling office and yard buildings. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Louisville Veneer 
Mills completing erection of drying plant, about 
60 feet long. 

LOUISIANA. Alco—Alexander Lumber Co. 
building a lumber mill at Alco; one band, one 
circular, and one 48-in. gang saw, dry kilns, 
edgers, sizers, planers and other equipment will 
be installed; capacity, 200,000 feet daily. Mill of 
the Alexander Lumber Co. at Pineville will be 
— and moved to the site of the Alco 
plan 

Baton Rouge—K. D. Barrel & Hamper Co. 
plans establishment of cooperage plant. 

OKLAHOMA. Ponca City—O. F. Keck erect- 
ing building for planing mill and storage room. 

wading vi Alto—Whitman-Decker Lumber Co. 
building lumber mill at Farmerville, La., of 
100, 000 feet daily capacity. A 25-mile road con- 
necting Farmerville and Ruston will be built. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville — Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Co. erecting building. 

Sheboygan—Northern Furniture Go. erecting 
factory building, 100 by 100 feet, 4 stories. 

Stanley—W. F. Crane will erect lumber yard 
in vicinity of Chippewa Springs. 

WYOMING. Cheyenne—M. A. Disbrow_ Sash 
& Door Co. erecting warehouse and woodwork 
plant in West Cheyenne; cost $50,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Fordyce—H. H. Darling recently 
began; furniture manufacturer. 

Huntsville—Kelley Lumber Co. opening yard. 

Pine Bluff—W. E. Bobo, in general merchandise 
business, adding line of building materials and 
wagons. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Tri-State Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Kansas City, opening office at 
1555 Conway Building. 

INDIANA. Columbus—C. E. Poole, J. D. Wetz 
and D. A. Wetz organizing the Poole-Wetz Manu- 
facturing Co. to manufacture and sell logging 
tools and tool handles. 

1OWA. Cumming—L. L. Rhodes & Frank 
Dalby, new lumber firm. 

NEW JERSEY. Atlantic City—H. & P. Mill- 
ing Co., recently began lumber business. 

NEW_YORK. Carthage—W. O. Adner and 
Harry Ballard purchase property and will open 
lumber yard, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—J. T. Green 
Lumber Co., recently began; building material 
and retail lumber. 

OREGON. Portland—Eagle Lumber Co. will 
open lumber yard at 42nd St. and Clackamas. 
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TEXAS. Dawson—New lumber yard to be 
opened here; no names reported. 

Rockdale—Turner Lumber Co., opening yard 
at Main and Bell streets. 

Waxahatchie—McCluskey & Styles Lumber Co. 
opening yard. 

WASHINGTON, Puyallup—John Dower Lum- 
ber Co. opening yard. 

Uniontown—Farmers’ Union will open lumber 
yard. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charles Town—W. G. 
Pringle will open lumber yard. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—W. F. Crane 
opening yard at Chippewa Springs. 

Lena—Colburn Lumber & Fuel Co., of Green 
Bay, Wis., opening branch yard here under name 
of Lena Building Material Co. 

Green Bay—C. S. McDonald Lumber Co. open- 
ing branch wood yard in Ishpeming and one in 


‘CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. McNeil—Ozark Stave & Timber 
Co., loss by fire. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Walker Lumber & 
Timber Co., loss by fire, $75,000; planing mill, 
drying shed and stock destroyed; loss covered by 
insurance. Plant will be reconstructed at once. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Dixie Lumber & 
Box Co,, loss by fire. 

MAINE. Detroit—Steam sawmill of Price & 
Russell destroyed by fire; loss, $5,000; no insur- 
ance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Norton—Toy ‘shop of 
Benjamin Lincoln destroyed by fire; loss, $8,000. 
» MISSOURI. St. Louis.—Wiles-Chipman Lum- 

ber Co., loss by fire, $100,000. 

‘ St. Louis—W. F. Goessling Box Co., loss by 
ire. 

NEW JERSEY. Freehold—W. H. Soden, loss 


y fire. 
Jersey City—Goldberg Wrecking Co., loss by 


fire. 
Newark—Bailey & Alling, shed destroyed by 
fire with lumber; loss, ,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Robert Wick Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mt. Pleasant—Mt. Pleas- 
ant Lumber Co., plant destroyed; loss, $20,000; 
covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Goshen—The sawmill of L. G. Clemons, 
between Milford and Goshen, was destroyed by 
an explosion, presumably of dynamite placed by 
an enemy of the owner. 

Toledo—Sam Davis coal and lumber yard and 
plant of Gendron Wheel Co., manufacturer of 
baby vehicles, suffered heavy loss by fire; Davis 
yard, $35,000, with insurance of $8,000; Gendron 
Co., $150,000, fully insured. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mt. Tabor—Sawmill of 
Carl Swartz destroyed by fire. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Andover—Thompson Lum- 
ber Co., heavy loss by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Ainsworth—Lumber yards of 
Wunderlich & Plueger and Witenberg Cedar Co., 
destroyed by fire with 1,000,000 feet of timber; 
loss, $35,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Port Alberni—Dry kiln 
of the Alberni-Pacific Lumber Co. and lumber 
stock destroyed by fire. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN I. EVANS, president of the Evans-Lee 
Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., died in that place 
on Oct. 27 at the age of 59. Mr. Evans went to 
Kau Claire from New York about thirty-three 
years ago and entered the lumber business there. 
He was prominent in Masonic circles. 


ALBERT RABY, vice president of the Grays 
Harbor Logging Co., Aberdeen, Wash., died at 
a sanatorium in Tacoma, on Oct. 17. Mr. Raby, 
who was about 56 years old, had lived in Aber- 
deen over thirty-two years and was well known 
in lumber circles. He is survived by one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. A. H. Ward, of Oregon, and a sister, 
Mrs. Louis Langford, of Montague, Mich. 


_MAX OTTO DAMEROW, was killed on Oct. 
25, by a falling tree at the Christ Lumber Co.’s 
camp near Wickersham, Whatcom County, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Damerow was a logging foreman for 
the company, and had formerly been with the 
Danaher Lumber Co. at Clear Lake. He was 35 
years old. His widow, Mrs. Mary Damerow, his 
father, two brothers and a sister survive. 


J.C. TALLY, president of the Knoxville Table 
& Chair Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., died at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., on Sept. 27. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Port ANGELES, WASH., Oct. 29.—C. J. Brickson. 
of the Carlsborg Mills & Timber Co., has purchased 
75,000,000 feet of timber in the Indian Valley. 


ASHLAND, W1s., Oct. 31.—The Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Co. has disposed of 3,000 acres of cut-over 
land in Ashland County to Emil H. Bauch, who 
will bring settlers to the land for agricultural uses. 
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While demand on the whole continues fairly 
active, conditions are spotted, some sections re- 
porting good trade, while others see a falling off in 
volume. A perusal of following local and sectional 
reports will give a fairly accurate idea of the gen- 
eral situation. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 
turers are finding very light trade outside the 
cities, but their estimating departments still are 
busy figuring on house bills in the twin cities. 
Special work is a good share of the business, but 
pine and fir are in use more than formerly where 
hardwoods otherwise would be specified. The 
plants are fairly busy getting out current orders, 
but have little business ahead. 

Sash and door factories in northern Wisconsin, 
with one or two exceptions, are supplied with 
orders which will insure their activity until nearly 
February. In some plants the demand is greatest 
for sash and in other plants, for doors. All plants 
have increased their crews. Interior finish of all 
types is in unusual demand and molding shops 
and stair building departments are working at 
good speed. Factories manufacturing store fronts 
are also well supplied with orders, the activity 
along this line being particularly brisk. 

There is a good demand for millwork of all 
kinds, including doors and sash, in Columbus, Ohio. 
Warm weather has stimulated building and dwell- 
ings are still going up in large numbers. Most of 
the mills are busy with present orders, altho they 
have only a comparatively few orders ahead, Prices 
are strengthening to a certain extent in sympathy 
with lumber. Prospects for the coming month are 
rather bright. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants have been putting in 
some overtime recently on account of the heavy 
local demand. Prices have been advanced and an 
upward move is in the air, but sales managers say 
that even with another advance prices will be 
under what they should be. Country trade, which 
was rather dull, has picked up a bit with a heavier 
demand for yard stock. Not much special busi- 
ness is coming in from the country now. } 

Mobile (Ala.) sash, door and blind factories con- 
tinue on full time with demand for their entire 
output. Managers of these concerns state that 
their business, which has been good in all lines of 
building material thruout the summer, is even 
better at present, with indication for indefinite 
continuance of these conditions. 

The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and 
door trade have much reason to be gratified with 
the way business is moving along. Orders are com- 
ing out with considerable freedom, and practically 
all of the jobbers are kept busy; and the increases 
made in some of the quotations hold up in a way 
to suggest thit they were based upon very sub- 
stantial considerations. Building may fall off some- 
what as winter approaches: but despite all draw- 
backs to construction work, the sash and door 
trade has felt a very decided revivifying influence. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have a good run of orders on hand and are 
unable to fill some of their small orders as promptly 
as a short time ago. Some advances have taken 
place in lumber used in doors and sash, and the 
proprietors fear that if these continue a check may 
be placed upon building operations. They see little 
probability of any lower lumber prices, however. 

Business is good at the San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants, with a good building 
demand. Door factories in the Bay counties dis- 
trict are doing fairly well. Door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
operating at less than capacity, and prices are 
tending upwards. There is a fair demand for sash 
and door cut-stock. 

The Rock Island Sash & Door Works, at Rock 
Island, Ill., one of the big manufacturing concerns 
of the middle West, is reported to be running full 
time in all departments, and will probably begin 
running nights at an early date. 

A report from New York dated Nov. 2 says that 
sash and door concerns are running full blast, with 
some overtime. They are reported to be ordering 
freely of white pine lumber for shop use. Sash and 
door prices are said to have advanced materially 
in that section. 

The Evansville (Ind.) Sash & Door Co. has pur- 
chased the tract of land on which their present 
buildings are located from the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, and will erect a ware- 
house 250 feet by 350 feet. Work on the structure 
will start within a short time. 

M, A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha, Neb., are reported 
to have completed arrangements for the erection 
of a mill and warehouse at Cheyenne, Wyo., to cost 
$50,000. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | | 
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|Bea 
Trained 
MAN! 


The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association offers 
you an Ideal Training for 
the Big Positions in the in- 
dustry in its sixteen practical 
instruction papers, prepared 
by retail lumber dealers of 


years’ successful 
experience, for the $1 5 
modest sum of 
Hundreds of American dealers are 
studying the course right now. 
They know Trained dealers can 


always be sure of a Good Position 
and a Good Salary. 


Therefore, be a Trained man, and 
you won’t be at the mercy of con- 
ditions that affect the Untrained 
men. 














Write today for prospectus. 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
406-409 Scott Block, Association, 


WINNIPEG, CANADA 














RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


in large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 


M ANY YEARS’ close identification 
with the California pine manutactur- 
ing interests places me in a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., Sani’ Francisco, Cal., U.S.A 











LUMBER-TRADE 
LINES WANTED 


On Straight Commission Basis Only 


by Boston concern traveling five men throughout 

rw England. For past ten years, have done 

large volume of business for high-grade clientele of 

over200 lumber yards. Address replies to 
FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY Co. 

453 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Interior Woodwork Company 
We do 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Custom Kiln Drying 


Equipped to Handle Car Lots 
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' Knedend Wiel gue 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at ail 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common. 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Perfection Brand 


Oak 


never fails to satisfy the 
most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 
oak lumber, 
quartered and 
; , plain, = Vel- 
¢ + vet “Edge” 
SAWED SAWED 
TORGVED AN CHOOYED, BO HATCHED Ons RoR. Flooring strips. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,Pins Biv‘ 











Trade Depression in Australia 
[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Sept. 21.—Reports 
from all parts of Australia show a very serious 
depression in nearly all trades, and the cry goes 
forth that costs of production should be adjusted 
to meet the changing times. The idea makes ab- 
solutely no appeal to the wage earners. They re- 
tort that when the war’s demands sent the profiteer 
amuck among the consuming public they were kept 
on the old margins of pay far too long to expect 
them now to acquiesce readily in an adjustment 
that means lighter pay packets. Similarly the 
question of hours is uppermost in most manufac- 
turers’ minds. High wages and short hours have 
spelt the ruin of many an industry of Australia. 
The trade depression is most marked in the lum- 
ber industry, both primary and secondary. At the 
various sawmills the costs have arisen beyond the 
power of the public to pay except in case of 
urgency, and the city yards soon felt the dimin- 
ished demand and had to curtail staffs. Quite a 
number of bush mills have given up the effort to 
produce profitably, and the outlook for many more 
is not promising. Joinery and furniture factories 
are feeling the depression acutely, and it is not 
much consolation to these artisans to know that a 
paternal arbitration court has given them $5 per 
day for work they can not get to do. Still the 
agitator persuades them that it is something to 
have striven for and attained, and is a step on 
the high road to the end of capitalism when all 
things will be added unto man’s happiness and 
comfort. 7 

The brightest aspect of business conditions in 
Australia just now is the harvest outlook. This 
is singularly good all over the continent, not for 
many years having at this stage such rich promise. 
Wheat pools, under Government direction, have 
helped the wheat grower to retain the very high war 
rate of nearly $2 per bushel for home consumption 
notwithstanding fierce denunciation of the scheme 
by all the heads of the labor party, and the fact 
that Australian wheat has been sold to Germany 
and other countries for half a dollar less per 
bushel. The money has helped to establish so many 
farmers on their holdings that some of them fail 
to see that the general public has any interest in 
the question at all beyond paying up for what wheat 
it consumes, . 

The socialist agitator makes good use of the 
weapon to his hand in this exploitation of the 
worker by the producer, and in such manner the 
cauldron of discontent keeps up its boiling. It is 
puzzling, too, to account for the general trade de- 
pression when so much money has come to Aus- 
tralia of late years for her produce, sold on the 
highest of markets in Hurope, and by some it is 
put down to excessive taxation by the Federal and 
State governments and their gross extravagance 
which has reacted on the general community in a 
system of living that sweeps the careless soon or 
late into the bankruptcy courts. Instances of 
Federal waste and extravagance crop up every day. 
In connection with the War Service homes for re- 
turned soldiers it has just been proved that houses 
designed to cost £600 have eaten up just double 
the amount, and the finish has not been what was 
aimed at. Red tape and dubious expenditure are 
the dominant notes of all complaints. Royal com- 
missions and other whitewashing inquiries are pro- 
ceeding into these Federal schemes, but in the end 
the taxpayer has to shoulder the burden. 

A glance at the details of a big firm’s “rents, 
rates and taxes” liabilities for a year makes inter- 
esting and impressive reading nowadays. Of course 
it is mostly passed on, which the man in the street 
does not seem to appreciate because he is forever 
crying out that the big corporations should be 
taxed right up to the limit until they get weary 
of the business and go out of it. 

Mr. Tieman, the American inventor of the dry- 
ing kiln system that bears his name, is about due 
to reach the Commonwealth as the guest of the 
Victorian Government. He is to look into and 
advise it on the process of drying Victorian 
hardwoods mainly for use on the railways and 
public utilities in that State. He is to be invited 
to visit other States, and in particular Western 
Australia where the drying of hardwoods by this pro- 
cess is proceeding along satisfactory and profitable 
lines. 

The controversy around the actions of Lane 
Poole, the conservator of forests of Western Aus- 
tralia, continues, with considerable feeling on both 
sides, and much attention in the local legislative 
chamber. The Government appears to be deter- 
mined that it will for the future have more direct 
effect on the forest policy of the State but under 
the existing statute the conservator has practically 


a free hand to do much as he likes. Whatever his 
faults, it can not be denied that Lane Poole has 
raised the question of forest uses and preservation 
in this State to a high degree of interest and 
awakened public consciousness as never before. It 
is when he comes in conflict with the big sawmill- 
ers’ needs that he shows some rigidity of purpose 
and perhaps unnecessary pride in what he has done 
and desires to do, and there the Government, hav- 
ing a care for its finances, steps in and attempts 
to arrange matters so that all interests shall be 
fairly provided for. . 

A very big cargo of Pacific softwoods reached 
Brisbane a few days ago. The point in this in- 
formation is that it was the first big cargo to be 
delivered at that port for a considerable time as 
Queensland had managed to get along fairly well 
with its own hardwoods and softwoods until very 
recently. 


Export Trade Features Reviewed 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 31.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, in discussing the foreign market Saturday, 
said: 


Gradual improvement in demand for American 
hardwoods in the United Kingdom continues. In 
general business, confidence is slowly returning and 
reports indicate that consuming industries are tak- 
ing more American woods than at any other time 
during the year. The labor situation has improved 
somewhat, but there are still hundreds of thousands 
of men out of employment, despite strong efforts to 
furnish employment for every man possible. 

The market tone at practically all the ports has 
improved. Merchants are buying stock more freely, 
and the small consuming trade is calling for more 
American woods than for several months. The 
ship joiners strike has been settled, but this fact 
does not seem greatly to improve the demand for 
lumber from ship building sources. As in this coun- 
try, the demand for lumber from the British rail- 
way companies has been practically nil, but indi- 
eations point to an improvement. The rail lines 
there are once more on a normal footing and it 
may be assumed that lumber will be required: in 
greater quantities as time passes. 

In prewar times the fall months were always 
considered to be the best selling months for Amer- 
ican woods. It appears that this year we are com- 
ing back to something like normal conditions in 
this regard. The demand is undoubtedly brighten- 
ing up, more confidence is manifested by merchants 
and as expressed by one foreign correspondent who 
says “the one great certainty is that we are slowly 
but surely reverting back to stable conditions pre- 
vailing before the war and it is now only a ques- 
tion of renewing confidence in the future to enable 
business to resume its normal course.” 

Glasgow is slower to recover from depression 
than other United Kingdom ports ; however, reports 
from that city advise that conditions on the whole 
are a little better, that inquiries are more numer- 
ous and orders a little more plentiful. While stocks 
of American hardwoods on the market have now 
been considerably reduced, there are still ample 
supplies of lower grades, which are moving very 
slowly despite the fact that they are being pressed 
for sale by anxious holders at prices well under the 
existing cost of import. 

High grade stocks in the United Kingdom are 
reported as being quite exhausted and the dock re- 
ports show that only small quantities of American 
woods are coming forward. Dock receipts at all 
the ports continue extremely light. Exporters are 
receiving more inquiries and I believe booked more 
soneee during October than in any other month of 
the year. 

The market for mahogany is improving. Late 
auction sales were well attended and bidding for 
various parcels was animated. Practically all the 
mahogany offered was sold. For the first time in 
months there is a slightly improved demand for 
the lower grade of mahogany logs. 

The stave trade remains extremely dull. It is re- 
ported that at no time has less been done in the 
stave trade than at the present time; shipments 
of staves in 1920 were large and much of the 1920 
stock is still on hand and for sale. The stave 
situation is not encouraging. 

Ocean freight rates have lately been reduced by 
the Conference lines at the north Atlantic, south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, 15 cents per hundred 

ounds, but the reduced rates are good, only for 
Pookings made during October for October and 
November sailings, and are therefore of little bene- 
fit to exporters and do not tend toward a very 
marked improvement in the export trade. What 
the export lumber trade needs at all times, and 
especially at this time, is a stabilized ocean rate, 
one which will apply not for ten to thirty days but 
en all shipments for six months at least. The fact 
that ocean rates are so unstable deters many Brit- 
ish importers from placing firm orders and places the 
American exporter in the position where he does 
not know what it may cost him thirty days ahead 
to lay down his stock in the United Kingdom ports. 

In prewar times the steamship lines contracted 
with shippers for oS covering a_ period 
of one year. This enabled the exporter at all times 
to figure definitely his c. i. f. costs, and at the same 
time gave the importer assurance that the fluctua- 
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tions in the price quoted on c. i. f. shipments would 
depend on supply and demand only and not on 
ocean rate fluctuations. 

The English exchange rate has considerably im- 
proved during the last few weeks and has helped 
ihe American exporter to some extent. 

Export trade with the continental importers ap- 
pears to be practically hopeless at present. The 
Belgian and Dutch markets are more or less flooded 
with Austrian and Slavonian oak; heavy stocks of 
this oak were accumulating during the war and are 
only mow passing into consumption. So long as 
these stocks remain unsold, they are a menace to 
\merican export trade in oak; and oak is the prin- 
‘ipal hardwood exported to the Continental coun- 
tries. 

In prewar times Germany was a good market for 
American exporters, and would be a good market 
aow if the German importers had money. The 
rate of exchange, however, is so ruinously low that 
it rong wed practically all business with Germany 
.t this time. 


September Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 31.—The report of exports 
for September makes a somewhat better showing 
than did that for August, tho the improvement is 
due entirely to an increase in the forwardings of 
“other manufactures of wood,” which item repre- 
sents not less than two-thirds of the total. Com- 
parisons of September with the same month of last 
year, of course, are very unfavorable. The best 
that can be said for last September is that it seems 
to bear out the belief that the turn has been 
reached, and that henceforth succeeding reports 
may be expected to reveal progressive gains. The 
statement for last month, as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1920, is as follows: 

September, 1921 September, 1920 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Feet Feet 
Logs, hardwood. .250,000 $ 992 34,000 $ 2,931 
Logs, softwood. . 80,000 9,700 


Sawn timber, 
12,000 1,232 


hardwood .. 
Sawn timber, 

39,000 1,582 
582 


softwo: 
15,000 
58,000 3,163 1,112,000 145,509 
62,000 12,137 


Sawn timbers, 
pitch pine.... 
- 14,000 2,000 


s, 120/000 9,141 
Boards, w 


64,000 6,640 
Boards, short leaf 
pine 227,000 9,077 
Boards, hardwood.157,000 10,856 307,000 59,177 
All other lumber. 596 
All other manu- 
factures of wood 


Totals 


268,158 
$530,666 


Lack of High Grades Hampers Exports 


BEAUMONT, TPx., Nov. 1.—According to local 
exporters, the principal trouble with the export 
trade today is on this side of the Atlantic. The 
lethargy is largely the result of a shortage of upper 
grades. Europe does not buy low grade stuff and 
the article it wants is practically off the American 
market, 

American manufacturers are forced to keep 
nearly all uppers they produce for domestic trade, 
and only exporters who have a production of their 
own are able to partly supply their customers. 
The American manufacturer has a preference for 
his domestic customer who must eventually be de- 
pended upon to take the low grades when the mar- 
ket is right. He can not afford to sell all of his 
high grade stuff to exporters and lose the trade of 
his regular customers at home. 

There is little chance for a big export business 
until mills have accumulated stocks of both high 
grade lumber and timber. Under present condi- 
tions of production these same items may advance 
to a point where the price will be a barrier. 


British Columbia Lumber Exports 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 31.—Destinations of the 
lumber exports from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 from British 
Columbia, which so far this year show a big in- 
crease over the totals of last year, were as follows: 
Australia, 7,370,889 feet; China, 19,895,787 feet ; 
Egypt, 8,566,400 feet ; India, 6,516,085 feet ; Japan, 
24,737,947 feet; New Zealand, 4,942,992 feet; 
South Africa, 2,571,615 feet; South America, 33,- 
095 feet; South Sea Islands, 252,922 feet; Straits 
Settlements, 689,070 feet; United Kingdom and 
continent, 11,824,958 feet; Atlantic coast, 3,768,- 
263 feet ; Hawaiian Islands, 1,009,480 feet ; Philip- 
pine Islands, 1,517,087 feet; California, 1,287,449 
feet; San Francisco, 1,644,957 feet; San Pedro, 
4,995,260 feet; total Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1921, 101,- 
604,256 feet. 

Since the organization of the Associated Timber 
Exporters, lumber exports from British Columbia 
mills to foreign countries have taken a big jump, 
according to J. O. Cameron, head of the Cameron 
Lumber Co. and president of the B. C. Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Cameron 
gives these figures of foreign shipments, exclusive 
of United States, which show how exports, which 
had been sagging steadily, began to increase after 


Hon. Mr. Pattullo took charge of the department 
at Victoria: 1910, 73,218,000 feet; 1911, 49,964,- 
000 feet; 1912, 51,512,000 feet; 1913, 47,381,000 
feet; 1914, 33,191,000 feet ; 1915, 56,701,000 feet ; 
1916, 45,676,000 feet ; 1917, 44,010,000 feet ; 1918, 
933,000,000 feet; 1919, 108,000,000 feet; 1920, 
146,624,000 feet ; 1921, first six months, 80,661,000 
feet. Total sales to Sept. 1, 1921, 218,556,000; 
total shipments to same date, 208,772,000 feet. 


Shipping Notes from Pensacola 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Oct. 31.—The export timber 
and lumber movement has been lively the last two 
weeks, considering the menace of an impending rail- 
road strike. Two steamships cleared, two are in 
port loading, and two more are due to arrive early 
in November. The naval stores movement has also 
been good for this season, and large shipments have 
been made to Germany. Clearances were: Amer- 
ican steamship West Chetac, for Valencia, Spain, 
with 518,674 superficial feet of pitch pine lumber, 
for Barcelona, with 43,277 superficial feet of gum 
lumber; American steamship Coahoma County for 
Liverpool, with 302,237 superficial feet pitch pine 
lumber, 100 casks turpentine and 400 barrels of 
rosin, and for Manchester, with 235,223 superficial 
feet pitch pine lumber, 28,327 superficial feet sawn 
timber, 56,996 superficial feet of deals, 200 barrels 
rosin and 450 casks of turpentine. 

The Belgian steamship Trevier is loading a cargo 
of nearly 3,000,000 feet of timber and lumber. 

The American steamship Munrio unloaded 1,428 
mahogany logs and 1,110 cedar logs, brought here 
from Bluefields, Nicaragua. The American steamer 
Ogontz arrived from Axim, West Africa, with the 
largest cargo of mahogany logs imported in some 
years from that continent. The entire cargo will 
be transshipped, some of it to Chicago, the bulk, 
however, to go to Louisville. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 29.—The export 
market for Douglas fir is holding up quite well. 
Japanese squares are moving from the export mills 
and many orders are being placed for November 
and December loading. Prompt delivery is wanted. 
The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. has 
inquiries but is not taking on a great deal of 
Japanese business at present. Sales during the 
week were lighter than for some time. Export 
prices were advanced Oct. 14, making clears $32.50 
base at mill and merchantable $17.50 base, up to 
March 31, 1922. Australia is buying lumber for 
actual needs. The speculative buying has quieted 
down now that stocks of moderately priced lumber 
have been purchased. 

The Redwood Export Co. has nothing new to re- 
port, but there is some parcel business with Aus- 
tralia from time to time, and some large inquiries 
are being considered. 


Lumber Shipments from Mobile 


MosiLp, ALA., Oct. 31.—Exports of lumber and 
timber during the week ended last Saturday were: 
To Belize, British Honduras, per Norwegian steamer 
Port Antonio, 24,451 feet pitch pine lumber. To 
Liverpool, England, per British steamer Antillian, 
116,000 feet pitch pine lumber, 13,611 feet gum 
lumber, 26,218 feet ash lumber, 12,467 feet poplar 
lumber. 


Trade Notes from England 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 15.—The fluctuating ex- 
changes and want of confidence in the commercial 
outlook continue to defer the predicted trade boom, 
and the uncertainty is reflected in the slow progress 
to be recorded in the timber business. Imports 
with few exceptions have been small and with 
moderate quantities going into consumption stocks 
of most lines are reduced. Business in American 
hardwoods is somewhat better, but not very satis- 
factory. 

The position in regard to American lumber is 
becoming increasingly firm, and quotations for most 
of the better grades are advancing while the rates 
for lower qualities have hardened. This uplift has 
been largely helped by the prospect of restricted 
supplies in the near future. 

The market for oak, ash, gum and whitewood 
gives evidence of more inquiry and the outlook is 
brighter, while a fair amount of c. i. f. business is 
being negotiated. 

The demand for wagon planks is quiet and stocks 
are sufficient. There are a few inquiries for FAS 
special specifications of cabinet planks and lumber, 
but other grades are slow of sale. Satin walnut 
logs are not in request, while a fair proportion of 
the moderate imports of lumber has gone direct 
into consumption with prices unchanged. Hickory 
logs have not been imported while stocks are ample, 
with a small import of lumber of special dimen- 
sions, 

With regard to pitch pine, the market for hewn 
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Sales Arguments 


“There’s one 
argument’, 
says our star 
salesman,U.R. qe 


Moneysworth, 
“that every lum- 

ber buyer agrees 
with, namely, 
that the placeto 
buy is where 

you get the 

most for your Ths 


money”. 


Short 


Cypress, Leaf Pine, 
Hardwoods 


That’s why we urge you to buy from 
us. We always try to give our customers 
the best value we know how. Write us 
for quotations. 


Try our rotary cut veneers. 


Reynolds Bros. 
Lumber Co. 


Albany, 
Georgia. 

















An Exceptional Buy 


that will put “pep” into your salesmen and 
increase your business and profits is our 


<rurep OAK 


TEXTURED 


FLOORING 


We are now manufacturing it from very fine 
mountain quartered White Oak lumber and we 
want you to have some of it. 


Try an L. C. L. or straight carioad. 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M<Minnville Tenn: 




















The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 

but if you place 
value on 
proper card 
representa- 
tion you 
ought to 

use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


ROTEEL COMPANY 
PrTTSSURON. PA 
6.K.HARRIS CLONER BUILOINR 
SnLne Asan? CHICAGO 





The John B. Wiggins Company 


lished 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 


1108 South Wabash Avenue 
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FARLEY € LOETSCHER 
IGN, eee nevucrns 


[== 
WHITE PINE 
QUALITY MILLWORK 
OPEN SASH AND 
GLAZED WINDOWS 
' PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLONNADES 


sociated Facilities 
STRAIGHT°o- MIXED 


CARS A SPECIALTY D id B wu oD i E 9 


OVERIS ACRES FLOOR space IOWA, 


PITTSBURGH. 





NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
(BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











IDAHO - 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 

LONG and SHORT LEAF 


owes { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Connil ances BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - °. Pa. 


Ras a 
White Pine,Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 

















timber is stagnant and stocks are unchanged,. the 
quantity held in Liverpool being 12,000 cubic feet 
and in Manchester nil. Owing to the comparative 
cheapness of some pitch pine there has been a 
heavy consumption during the month, no less than 
75,000 cubic feet having changed hands in Liver- 
pool and 26,000 feet in Manchester. At the same 
time the import is light, so that stocks are con- 
siderably less than at the same period last year. 


The current prices for American woods on Oct. 
were: 
8. d. S «@ 
Pitch pine, hewn, cu. ft 3 Oto 0 4 
Sawn, cu. ft 02 0to 0 8 
0 0 


0 to 40 


1 
d, 
0 
0 
0 


std, 
Deals, standard, std 
Deals, merchantable, — 
Deals, 8S. E. & S., std. 0 0 to25 
soepers, std. 
K. D. saps, std 
Whitewood. logs (prime) ,cu. ~ 0 
Planks and boards, cu. ft.. 0 
Oak, logs, cu. ft 
Wagon planks, cu. ft. 
— planks and boards, 


i) 
—) 


- 
Aap 


Quartered - planks 
boards, cu. ft 0 
— planks and boards, 
Ash ‘touna logs, cu. ft 
Planks and boards, cu. a 
Hickory, round logs, cu. ft. 
Elm, round logs, cu. ft 
Maple, round logs, cu. ft.... 
Prepared flooring, std 
Cypress, boards, cu. ft 
Satin walnut, boards, cu. ft.. 
Hazel pine, boards, cu. ft... 
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Lumber Trade Customs 


Established by Arbitration Department, 
American Wholesale Lum 
Association, Chicago 








CANCELATION OF ORDER 


THE FACTS: On June 12, 1920, a northern 
wholesaler mailed an order to a southern whole- 
saler for one carload, or 15,000 to 20,000 feet, 
414x514-16 foot merchantable 1905 longleaf 
southern pine rough, in response to latter’s 
quotation thereon, which stated that prompt 
shipment could be made. Seller mailed buyer 
formal acknowledgment of the order on June 
16, in which he stated he would ship promptly. 
On same date, June 16, buyer wrote seller in 
reference to the order as follows: ‘‘ Please hold 
up cutting on this order. We have word from 
our customer this morning that, on account of 
heavy falling off of its orders, it may have 
more than a sufficient supply on hand and will 
let us know in a few weeks, at which time we 
will advise you either to cancel the order or 
proceed with its execution.’’ This letter was 
received by seller on June 18, who made no re- 
ply to same but on June 23 mailed order to his 
mill connections with instructions to cut and 
ship same as quickly as possible. 

On July 23, seller wrote buyer as follows: 
‘*Referring to your order No. 623, our No. 854, 
please advise if it will now be satisfactory to 
ship this stock out.’’ On same date seller 
wrote mill to hold up cutting. Buyer replied 
to above on July 26, stating that the situation 
still remained the same as it was on June 16, 
but that he would try to persuade his customer 
to permit shipment of one more car ‘‘so we can 
use the car placed with you.’’ He also again 
cautioned seller not to cut any of the stock until 
buyer advised he could use it. Seller replied 
stating he had placed order with his mill; that 
he could not, therefore, hold up shipment in- 
definitely and insisted that immediate shipping 
directions be given. Upon receipt of the latter 
on July 31, buyer wrote seller to cancel the or- 
der, as his customer had wired that he could 
not use the stock. 

Meanwhile, seller’s mill advised him on July 
31 that it had cut about 6,000 feet on the order 
before receiving instructions to hold up on it. 
Considerable correspondence then followed in 
which seller made an unsuccessful effort to se- 
cure an adjustment of the matter with buyer. 
During this correspondence seller only demanded 
that buyer pay him for the stock cut at price 
seller had agreed to pay the mill, the seller 


waiving his profit in the transaction. During 
this time the mill was insisting on some action, 
either “4 permitting it to ship or paying it for 
stock cut. 

THE DISPUTE: The buyer contended: First, 
that having notified seller not to proceed with 
the order, before the latter had done anything 
toward its execution, no actual damage should 
have resulted from his act. Second, that seller 
having failed to notify him promptly upon re- 
ceipt of his instructions of June 16 to the effect 
that same would not be complied with, and 
seller having written him July 23 for permission 
to proceed, led buyer to believe that his request 
was being complied with, and that the seller by 
such actions did, in fact, acquiesce in buyer’s 
request to hold up cutting with option to cancel. 

Seller contended that the original contract 
was the only one ever entered into, inasmuch as 
he had refrained from specifically accepting 
buyer’s subsequent proposal; and that he was 
under no obligation to even consider any sug- 
gestion from buyer that original contract be 
held in abeyance or canceled, but that he did 
hold up on same for a time as a voluntary 
courtesy or accommodation to buyer. He there- 
fore contended that he should be paid in full at 
contract price for the 5,940 feet which had 
been cut, the same to be the property of buyer 
to dispose of as he might see fit. 

‘ THE DECISION: That inasmuch as seller had 
a bonafide legal order for a carload of lumber 
from buyer, properly acknowledged, and after- 
ward received an order to hold up cutting, seller 
had a perfect right to either refuse to hold up 
cutting, or refuse to cancel the order, or go 
ahead and cut it and ship it out according to the 
original order received by him; or, in event that 
he had been willing to grant buyer’s request of 
June 16, he had the right to demand of buyer 
the profit he would have made had the order been 
filled according to contract. Seller did not take 
either one of these alternatives, but five days 
after receiving buyer’s request to hold up with 
possibility of cancelation later, he placed the 
order with the mill and allowed the mill to cut 
some special pieces he knew full well that his 
customer might not be able to take. Seller, 
however, had no legal or moral right to take any 
action whatsoever that would jeopardize the 
buyer’s interests. It is therefore 

Held, first: That inasmuch as seller did not 
refuse to hold up cutting on the order; neither 
did he cut and ship out the stock according to 
the contract; neither did he demand the profit he 
had in the order; and inasmuch as any loss on 
the entire transaction was caused thru the action 
of seller alone, all of which could have been 
very easily avoided had he given buyer the con- 
sideration that is due a buyer from a seller, 
there would not have been any loss whatever. 


Held, second:. Inasmuch as buyer used every 
reasonable effort to prevent loss by stopping, as 
he supposed, the cutting of this special material, 
and inasmuch as seller did not place the order 
for this special cutting with the mill for five 
days after he had received request ‘‘not to cut 
it,’’ the fault lies entirely with seller and he is 
not entitled to any redress whatever. 


SPECIFIC ANTITRUST CHARGES NOT MADE 


Str. Louts, Mo., Oct. 31—The motions of the 
thirteen members of the St. Louis (Planing) 
Millmen’s Association and of the forty-two 
members of the St. Louis Material Men’s Asso- 
ciation that the petitions of the suit brought 
against them under the antitrust law of Missouri 
be made ‘‘ more definite and certain’’ have been 
denied by the State supreme court. The attor- 
ney-general used the general language of the 
antitrust statutes, while the defendants made an 
effort to have the pleadings against them out- 
line specific charges. 

The next step of the supreme court will be to 
appoint a commissioner to take testimony. The 
commissioner likely will be Dorsey W. Shackle- 
ford, who heard the preliminary testimony and 
before whom the hearings in a similar suit 
against the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
is being heard. 
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Covers for Rainy Weather 

The Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, is widely known because of the large var- 
iety of woods it carries in stock. It does a large 
retail business in Dayton, and still does a con- 
siderable wholesale business. The company is 
operating four motor trucks of various capaci- 
ties and while Mr, Wuichet says that they cost 
more to operate than do teams, nevertheless they 
are absolutely essential because the public de- 
mands quick delivery service today. Deliveries 
are made to all parts of Dayton and the four 
trucks are kept busy all the time. They very 
frequently are loaded to far more than their 
rated capacity, but nevertheless they continue 
to give good results, 


bers are made wider than is customary and thus 
long timbers may be put upon them alongside 
the engine. The truck which does most of the 
hauling has an unusually long wheel base and 
hy shoving the long timbers up alongside the 
engine it can haul 50-foot sticks with ease. 

The company out of necessity delivers lumber 
and millwork in all kinds of weather. It real- 
izes fully, however, that it is useless to send 
well dried or finely milled material to a job and 
permit it to get wet on the way. Therefore a 
number of tarpaulins are used to cover loads in 
wet weather, and several special canvas tops 
similar to the tops of the old prairie achocners 
are also employed. 





The company handles 
a great many timbers. 
In fact, it has a shed de- 
voted to the storage of 
timbers which will hold 
1,000,000 feet. Timbers 
in this shed are un- 
loaded from the cars 
and placed in the pile 
by means of ratchet 
hoists operated by hand. 
The tracks upon which 
these hoists operate ex- 
tend out over the track 
and ordinary timber 
gripping tongs are low- 
ered to the car. One is 


attached at each end of Type of Canvas Top Used by the Gebhart-Wuichet Lumber Co. on Motor 


the timber and two men 
raise the timber by 
means of the ratchet hoists until it is high 
enough in the air to escape all piles. The 
men then push the hoists along the track until 
the timber is over the proper pile and it is 
then lowered quickly into place. The same 
method is followed in loading timbers on the 
trucks. The beds of the trucks which haul tim- 


Trucks to Protect Lumber and Millwork from Rain 


Loads of lumber are transferred from yard 
wagons to motor trucks very quickly and eco- 
nomically by means of a set of triplex blocks. 
A steel bar is placed under each end of the 
load of lumber and it is hoisted in the air. The 
wagon is pulled out and the truck is backed 
under and the load quickly lowered to it. 





Questions and Answers on Truck Operation 


Valves Need Grinding 


In taking the valves out of the engine of one 
of our trucks we find that the exhaust valves are 
much spotted. One valve stem is slightly warped. 
Will you kindly advise whether it is necessary to 
get all new valves or only one new one?—P. M. H. 


ANSWER—The valves have gone too long without 
grinding; hence the pitting of the valve seats. It 
will be necessary to grind the valves until these 
pits or spots disappear and a clean, smooth seat 
is obtained. In the case of a warped valve stem, 
it is best to replace this with a new one. In re- 
placing, it will also be necessary to grind the valve 
in order to obtain a proper seating. The exhaust 
valves especially should be ground frequently. In 
order to obtain the best results from an engine it 
is advisable to reseat all the valves about every 
two thousand or three thousand miles. If this is 
done frequently there is less work and much better 
results are obtained from the engine. 


A Bad Knock 


We are having trouble wtih pounding in the sec- 
ond cylinder of one of our trucks. Several times 
we have made the connecting-rod bearings so tight 
that it is easily felt while cranking the machine 
by hand. When we have run four hundred or five 
hundred miles the knock begins again. The ma- 
chine has run three thousand seven hundred miles 
in all. Can you tell us the trouble?—H. L. P. 


 ptmaoersgh most probable cause of the knock 
you mention is a loose bearing. This may be a 
main, connecting-rod, wrist-pin or camshaft bear- 
ing. It might also be caused by a broken piston 
ring, the camshaft being out of alignment or, if 
the knock is not very severe, it may be the result 
of carbon on a valve seat. As it is most probable 
that it is in the crankshaft bearings, these should 
be inspected and, if necessary, carefully taken up, 
or if they are badly scored they may need to be 


scraped, or in an extreme case they will require 
replacing. In taking up the bearings great care 
should be exercised not to get them too tight, and 
it should be noted that it is quite possible that 
this is the reason the engine begins to knock again 
in going four hundred or five hundred miles after 
the bearings have been adjusted too tightly. When 
a bearing is too tight excessive friction is the re- 
sult and overheating occurs. This wears the bear- 
ing away in a very short time and in some cases 
may even melt the metal. The bearing should be 
only taken up enough to remove all play. 

It would hardly seem possible that the bearings 
should need scraping after the car has gone such 
a short distance, but if they have been adjusted 
too tightly it may be that they are badly scored 
and, if this is the case, scraping will be necessary. 
This operation should be left to the care of an ex- 
perienced and skillful mechanic and is not a job 
for the novice, 


Clogged Radiator 
Can you suggest something which will clean out 
the clogged-up radiator of a truck? We have tried 
soda without effect.—E. A. B. 


ANSWER—The proper solution to use in cleaning 
out a clogged radiator depends upon what par- 
ticular impurity has clogged it up. Usually clog- 
ging happens thru a deposit of solid material from 
the cooling water which forms on the interior of 
the entire cooling system. Soda quite frequently 
will dissolve this, but some deposits do not respond 
to this treatment. The situation is the same as 
that of steam boilers and some of the boiler com- 
pounds probably will be’valuable. It is suggested 
that you send a sample of the water employed to 
a water compound manufacturer, who can then, 
upon analysis of the water, determine the proper 
cleaning compound to supply. 

There are a number of radiator cleaners manu- 
factured especially for motor cars and they may 
be beneficial. 





We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


We would like to prove it 
on the following items:— 


l car 4-4” FAS Plain White Oak 

lcar 4-4” FAS Plain Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” Sound Wormy Mixed Oak. 

l car 4-4” No.3 Com. Mixed Oak. 

3 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

4 cars 4-4” FAS Sap Gum 

4 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

lcar 4-4” No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

lcar 4-4” 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
Bend Mit Mfg. Co. 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











~ MICHIGAN 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Soecialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSW — Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, . Blinds, Window — Mouldings 
and bors Shooks from SAGINAW 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 

















OCK EL 


Excellent Stock 
. 2 Com. -& +e 50 M 8-4 No. 1 Com. 
75M 8-4 No. 2 Com. 
25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. 
. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. 
2 Common Write for Quotations. 


VON PLATEN - FOX Co. 
17 ican Mick. 1328 ene es hase, 02 


Michigan Hard Maple 5:* 


\4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & = ite 
ae pal 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. 1 C- & B. Basswood 
™ Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-3 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber = be kiln dried poe 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 























MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
“‘Wanted and For Sale Department” of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Continuous Information 


Red Book 


More Than a Book 


46 Years of Successful Reporting and 
Collecting Lumber Accounts. 
Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO Established 1876 NEW YORK 











FLORIDA 


GULF 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—“‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville, Fla. 

















We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in quality, 
millwork and grades. 


urton- Swart 
B See 


Perry, Fla. 


In the Heart 

of the best 
Cypress District 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicited. 














Gummer Cypress Co. | 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


GYPYOEES saesoet 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City } 




















Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 














,. THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago,‘ Ill. é 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 31.—Demand for building material con- 
tinues good, and it is held by local handlers that 
if the winter is open there will be well above the 
normal volume handled thru the winter months, 
as many homes are under construction and new 
ones are being built rapidly, or ground broken. 
Pine and other materials are active, poplar siding 
especially. e 

Demand for hardwoods continues active and 
prices are a little better. Red gum in inch stock 
is selling at $105 for FAS, plain ; quartered, $110; 
sap, $45. Common sap is $29; quartered common 
red, $60; common plain, $55. Plain oak in FAS is 
$105; common, $50. Quartered oak is $130 for 
FAS and $65 for common. Poplar is quoted at $105 
for FAS; $47.50 for common, and $80 for saps and 
selects. Ash is in better movement, FAS 10/4, 
at $100; common, $60; 8/4 FAS, $95; common, 
$50; 4/4 FAS, $80; common, $45. 

H. E. Snyder, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, 
who has been ill for some weeks, is reported a little 
better. D. F. Kline, president of the company, is 
somewhat recovered from illness and is expected 
back at the office shortly. 

The W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. is operat- 
ing its.mills at Guin and Fayette, Ala., and plans 
to start operations at Brassfield, Ark., about the 
first of the year. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 1.—Trade has been coming along very well 
with the hardwood lumber manufacturers of Evans- 
ville and southern Indiana during the last week 
or ten days. Prices are holding quite firm on the 
best grades. There is less cheap lumber now on 
the market as compared to three or four months 
ago. Tie manufacturers and dealers report a good 
demand for railroad ties and indications point to 
a campaign of improvements on many of the rail- 
roads during the coming year. Slack cooperage 
manufacturers say that their trade has been stimu- 
lated during the last two months by the demand 
for apple barrels. Tight cooperage manufacturers 
report that their trade has not been good. Lum- 
ber manufacturers report that a fair supply of logs 
is now comingin. The retail lumber dealers report 
a nice improvement in trade and sash and door men 
say that their out of town trade has been very good. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Nov. 1.—Advances now taking place are con- 
sidered to be harbingers of better permanent con- 
ditions. More orders have been received than for 
some time and one mill reports that it has been 
compelled to turn down quite a few orders on ac- 
count of not having the stock. The retail yards in 
and around this section are quite busy. 

At a meeting of the Hardwood Club on Monday 
it developed that the club went over the top 100 
percent in the recent good will drive for the dif- 
ferent charities in this city. 

Harry Schadt, secretary of the Hyde Lumber 
Co., made a visit to the company’s Memphis office 
during the week. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Oct. 31.—A decided improvement in all branches 
of the lumber industry is reported in Columbus and 
central Ohio territory. Buying on the part of 
retailers is better and factories are also showing 
an inclination to enter the market. More strength 
is developing in all lumber items and growing 
scarcity of stocks is making prices still higher. 
Hardwoods are showing the most strength with 
factories, especially those making automobiles, fur- 
niture and boxes buying better. Railroads are also 
showing a tendency to enter the market. Retail 
stocks are light and dealers are placing orders 
more actively. Southern pine is showing a decided 
upward tendency, with dealers entering the mar- 
ket in larger numbers. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., which has mills in 
West Virginia, Virginia and North Carolina, has 
given orders for practically full production at all 
mills. This action followed a visit of W. M. Ritter, 
of Washington, D. C. The mills have been operat- 
ing at around a 40 percent basis for about six 
months, and with the growing scarcity of dry 
stocks it was figured that conditions warranted 
full production. This move was taken in order, if 
possible, to avoid a runaway market later on. The 
order covers three double band mills, of which two 
will be operated with both sides and one with but 
one side. The order also covers five single band 
mills, which will be operated to full capacity. It 
will require some time to reach full production, 
which means about 85 percent of capacity. 


BR. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., reports a marked 
improvement in the hardwood trade. Export busi- 
ness is increasing right along. There is quite a 
little activity in all grades, and prices of poplar, 
oak and chestnut especially are strengthening. 

H. D. Brasher, formerly head of the Brasher 
Lumber Co., which has been in the hands of Harry 
E. Stafford as receiver, has left for Mobile, Ala., 
to look after the company’s mill at Glendon, Ala., 
which has been idle for some time. 

The John R. Gobey Lumber Co. has employed 
Van Gardner, formerly with Cross Bros., as trav- 
eler to take the place made vacant by the death 
of William G. Emrich. He will cover the northern 
part of the State. John R. Gobey has returned 
from a vacation at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Oct. 31.—Lumbermen report a steady demand 
for hardwoods, with the preference still for the 
higher grades. .The recent advances are being 
maintained, and in some instances a substantial 
premium has been paid for desirable high grade 
stock. 

Plans for the resumption of logging operations 
have been reported by some operators. The Knee- 
land-Bigelow Co, began operations in a limited way 
this week and Ross & Wentworth have received sev- 
eral rafts of logs from the upper peninsula. These 
mills do not expect to begin sawing before Jan. 1. 

The box manufacturers in the Saginaw Valley 
report a decided improvement in orders and opera- 
tions have been increased considerably. 

Maple flooring manufacturers report the volume 
of business received during October the largest of 
any month for over a year. The demand for some 
items far exceeds the supply and in consequence 
prices on the desirable items have advanced ma- 


terially. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 1.—It is putting it but mildly to say that 
demand for southern hardwoods is expanding at 
a most gratifying rate and that prices are rapidly 
advancing under the keen competition between 
domestic and foreign consumers thereof. The 
American Overseas Forwarding Co. reports that 
it booked 4,500,000 feet of hardwood lumber and 
forest products for shipment to Europe during the 
week ended Oct. 29, on top of the 5,000,000 feet 
booked by the same agency during the preceding 
week, or a total of approximately 10,000,000 feet 
in a single fortnight. 

In the meantime furniture manufacturers and 
manufacturers of automobiles, agricultural imple- 
ments, flooring, ceiling, siding, boxes, and other 
products, have been in the market in a much larger 
way during the last ten days to two weeks, with 
the result that heavy orders have been placed and 
that considerable inroad has been made on ayail- 
able supplies of hardwood lumber. Some firms 
report that they have sold practically all items in 
No. 1 common and better in inch stock and that 
they have likewise disposed of considerable quan- 
tities of Nos. 2 and 3 common. 

There is not the slightest pressure by owners 
to sell and the market is wholly in favor of those 
who have anything to offer. The recent prediction 
of a prominent Memphis banker that hardwood 
lumber would probably follow the *“right-about- 
face” witnessed in the cotton market has already 
begun to come true in most emphatic manner. In 
fact the change which has come over the market 
and over those engaged in the hardwood lumber 
business is most marked. Price lists are being 
revised almost daily, and, what is pleasing owners 
of lumber more than anything else, buyers are much 
more anxious to place orders at the higher level 
than they were even two or three weeks ago at 
quotations prevailing at that time. It has been 
apparent for some time that any decided revival 
of buying would accentuate the absence of normal 
production of southern hardwoods and it is equally 
apparent, from the anxiety that buyers are dis- 
playing, that they are afraid there is going to be 
an extreme shortage of supplies before production 
can get well under way again. There is some in- 
crease in hardwood output, stimulated by the 
greater strength and activity of the market, but 
it is conceded that it will take a long time for 
output to be brought back to anything like average 
for this time of the year. In the meantime, mem- 
bers of the trade appear confident that still higher 
prices will prevail unless there is a sudden stop- 
page of the heavy buying now in progress. 

The Grismore-Hyman Co.,-with headquarters at 
Memphis, has sold three of its slack cooperage 
plants in Arkansas to the Algoa Cooperage Co., of 
St. Louis, for a consideration of approximately 
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$250,000. These three plants are located at Parkin, 
Lepanto and Marked Tree, all Arkansas points, 
The selling firm owns other slack cooperage plants 
and it will continue in the cooperage business. It 
ilso operates a large band mill at Parkin, Ark. 

The BH. Sondheimer Co., which recently pur- 
chased the band mill, lath and shingle mill, and 
planing mill of the Weis-Patterson Lumber.Co. at 
Alexandria, La., to develop the timber on 16,000 
acres of land owned by the former in that vicinity, 
announces that it will immediately begin the con- 
struction of a logging road to facilite the hamdling 
of this timber. It states that it will proba’ not 
place this plant in operation until after thé com- 
pletion of this road but it announces that & plans 
to resume manufacturing operations at oncé@t its 
mill at Sondheimer, La., which has been closed 
down for an indefinite period. 

Weather conditions have been very fine for 
logging during the last month but reports from 
practically all sources indicate that comparatively 
little has been accomplished. The Valley Log Load- 
ing Co. states that it is loading very few logs for 
very few are being offered. It is expected that the 
greatly increased demand for hardwood lumber 
and the higher prices obtainable therefor will stim- 
ulate production but it is pointed out by members 
of the trade here that logging crews are widely 
scattered and that they must be reassembled before 
much headway can be made with work in the 
woods. Indeed, it is emphasized in some quarters 
that, even with a continuance of favorable weather 
for the whole of the present month and a good 
part of December, chances are against accumula- 
tion of any considerable supply of logs for the 


mills. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 1.—Both orders and inquiries continue to 
show improvement in the local hardwood market. 
There was no great rush to get stocks in prepara- 
tion for a railroad tie-up. The normal demand, 
however, is better. The market is firm and trans- 
actions are being made on a stable basis. Retail 
lumbermen report that business in construction ma- 
terial is well maintained in Milwaukee. In Oc- 
tober 3,401 permits were issued for $3,659,655, or 
nearly $150,000 in excess of the greatest previous 
month’s record in the history of the department, 
that for October, 1919. In addition to building 
within the city limits, a large volume of business 
is resulting from activities in residential sections 
on the outskirts. 

Many Wisconsin sawmills are operating full 
time and preparations are being made to send large 
crews into the woods, according to Harry Kramer, 
of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., who is mak- 
ing a survey of the woodworking cities. He says 
satisfactory adjustment of rates on logs has been 
a big factor in the situation. Pine and hemlock 
are being quoted slightly higher and hardwoods 
are expected to advance soon. The increased de- 
mand from box factories indicated improvement 
in business generally. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 1.—Will S. Sterritt, secretary of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Cincinnati, has just returned from 
a trip to southern mills. He visited connections in 
Mississippi and Arkansas and spent some time in 
Memphis. Mr. Sterritt reports that the southern 
pine mills are busy and turning out lumber at near 
capacity rate, but that the hardwood mills are 
still slack. He found business sentiment to be very 
much improved and actual business showed that 
the turn had come. 

R. B. Thompson, of the Thompson Hardwood 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip of several 
weeks in which he visited mills in the South and 
Southwest. 

L. Jaffe, of London, England, and Mr. Graves, of 
Liverpool, both representing Robert Bruce & Co., 
were in Cincinnati during the week looking into 
market conditions and placing some orders for 
stocks that are needed immediately. Mr. Jaffe 
said that values of American hardwoods are gen- 
erally too high for the English market, but that 
the demand existed and good business would re- 
sult as soon as the exchange level was adjusted to 
a more nearly normal basis. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 31.—The emergency tariff law is said to 
have greatly curtailed the exports from Canada 
to the United States, so that the discount on Ca- 
nadian funds has been under 9 percent lately for 
the first time in many months. The total in the 
quarter from June to September, this year, was 
$10,070,068, as against $33,546,362 in the same 
period last year. The products have been going 
directly to Europe. It is stated that Canadians 
have also curtailed their purchases in the United 
States to a large extent, and have bought as much 
as possible at home, tho their industries have con- 
tinued to make good sized purchases of lumber from 
this side, especially of hardwoods. 


R. F. Kreinheder, president of the Standard 
Hardwood Lumber Co., left this week for a busi- 
ness trip to the South, where he will spend two 
or three weeks visiting the mills of Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. The company has 3,000,000 
feet of dry hardwoods at one of its mills, which 
Mr. Kreinheder will inspect. 

E. J. Sturm, of Miller, Sturm & Miller, has been 
in West Virginia for the last week, making pur- 
chases of oak and poplar. 

H. I. Whiffen, of Rochester, N. Y., has become 
the western New York sales representative of the 
Irwin Lumber Co., Erie, Pa. For some time he was 
with the Southern Pine Sales Corporation in this 
territory. 

H. E. Montgomery has returned from a trip to the 
Northwest, where he made purchases of lumber. 
Montgomery Bros. & Co. received one of the largest 
hemlock cargoes of the season last week, when 
the steamer P. J. Ralph brought in 950,000 feet. 

James C, Chambers is spending a month at the 
southern lumber mills in the interest of C. W. 
Bodge. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 1.—Daniel J. Callahan has returned to New 
York City after looking after the shipment of 
154,000 feet quartered and action maple, purchased 
from the Kelsey Hardwood Co. by Steinway & Sons, 
of New York City. The shipment consisted of ten 
carloads, the largest hardwood consignment to 
leave the Tonawandas for any single purchaser this 
season. 

The Western New York Lumber Corporation yes- 
terday took possession of its new office and storage 
shed just completed on Main Street. The shed 
has a capacity of 200,000 feet. 


HYMENEAL 


WEYERHAEUSER-WALKER. John Phillip 
Weyerhaeuser, jr., of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and 
Miss Helen Hunt Walker, only child of the late 
George Hunt Walker and Mrs. Walker, of Seattle, 
were married at high noon Tuesday, Oct. 25, 
at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. E. Eyman, 
1306 Minor Avenue, 
Seattle, uncle and aunt 
of the bride. The cere- 
mony, which was per- 
formed by Rev. Herbert 

3 rector of 
Trinity was 
quiet and simple, as a 











JOHN PP.  WEYER- 
HAEUSER, JR. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 








tribute to the memory of 
the bride’s father, who 
passed away two months 
ago. In the living room 
was an improvised altar. 
The color motif was yel- 
low, being carried out 
with chrysanthemums 
against a background of 
autumn tinted foliage. 
The bride was _ unat- 
Frederick K. 
Weyerhaeuser, of 
Tacoma, a brother of the groom, acted as best 
man. The ceremony was witnessed by 
Walker, mother of the bride; by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Phillip Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, parents 
of the groom; Mr. and Mrs. Eyman, Miss Lucille 
Eyman, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Titcomb, and about 
seventy other relatives and intimate friends. 
Following the ceremony a wedding breakfast 
was served and shortly after Mr. and Mrs. 
Weyerhaeuser left on a wedding journey to 
southern California. They will be at home, at 
Park Drive, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, after 


ec. 1. 

The bride is a graduate of Smith College. The 
groom graduated from Yale University. He is 
well known among west Coast lumbermen, and is 
connected with the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., 
at Coeur d’Alene. His father, John P. Weyer- 
haeuser, sr., is the president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., and is one of the most prominent 
men in the lumber industry. The grandfather of 
the groom was the late Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
the famous pioneer of west Coast lumber develop- 
m 








ANDERSON-MOORE. Miss Frances Moore, of 
Aberdeen, Wash., and G. E. Anderson, of that 
city, were married there on Oct. 19. Mr. Ander- 
son is the son of G. BE. Anderson, of Anderson 
& Middleton Lumber Co., Aberdeen, and is as- 
sociated with his father in that business. 





THE YEAR OF LARGEST FIRE LOSS in the United 
States in the last forty-five years was 1906. The 
total for that year was $518,611,800. The year 
of smallest loss in that time was 1878, when 
the figure was $64,315,900, ae 


GUM-— 


For quick movement, we offer the follow- 
ing stock at our mill at Cullor, Ark., 
subject to prior sale:— 


5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain Sap Gum. 
3 cars 4-4 FAS Plain Sap Gum. 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Plain Red Gum. 





Write 2 cars 4-4 No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum. 
For 4-4 FAS Plain Red Gum. 
Delivered 4-4 13 to 17’”” Gum Boxboards. 
Prices. 
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O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 














ee 4 
DIXIE BRAND . 


Oak Flooring 


in straight or mixed ‘ 


cars with ‘ 
Band Sawn Oak Ash 
Genuine Delta Red Gum 
Sap Gum Elm 


Ask us for prices. 
Jerome Hardwood Lbr. Co. 






. 








a JEROME, ARK. a 


ia Soft | 
Gray Elm» 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
6, ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
5 ft. No. 2 Com. & Btr. 

ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 


Foster-Latimer 
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Cecumnasias Lumber Go. 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


' MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual ——_ and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8\2 
inches, 148 pages, $6.00 postpaid, in- 
cluding one copy each of blank bids for 
Houses and Barns. After December 1, 
1921, price will be $7.00. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE A DOLLAR. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 
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LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 


EEN-—-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 29.—Storms have delayed clearance of ves- 
sels from this harbor during the last week. The 
steamers West Islip, which loaded at the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co.’s plant for the east coast, and 
the West O’Rowa, at the Bay City Lumber Co.’s 
mill, are tied up. Vessels in port today are the 
Pacifico, Solano, Grays Harbor and the Avalon, 
from San Pedro, and the Oatherine Sudden and 
Ernest Meyer, from San Francisco. During the 
week the steam schooner Resolute cleared with a 
cargo of lumber from the A. J. West Lumber Co. for 
Sydney, Australia. On Sunday the Pacific Maru 
will arrive to load cedar for Japan. This is the 
first of five steamers scheduled to arrive within the 
next three weeks to load approximately 5,000,000 
feet of lumber, practically all of which is cedar, 
for shipment to Japan. 

W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., left yesterday for San Francisco on 
business. In speaking of the situation here Mr. 
Mack is of the opinion that the rail market is out 
of line compared with the cargo market. He states 
that orders have been placed for 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber to the Atlantic coast by water at $4 off; 
green lath bring $7.50, mill, as compared with 
$5.75 kiln dried by rail. The movement of green 
shingles to California by water is brisk and the 
California trade is absorbing large quantities of 
1x8 and wider green clear at $40, mill. Nos. 1 and 
2 vertical grain flooring bring $15 over and better, 
principally for shipments to Los Angeles. Mr. 
Mack states that none of this business is specu- 
lative but is live business from established trade. 

The shingle mill of the Eureka Cedar Lumber 
& Shingle Co. is now operating on a double shift, 
having put on a night crew last week. The Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is also running 
a night shift in the planing mill in order to keep 
up with orders for finished lumber. 

William Donovan, sr., of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., left last week for Chicago and St. Louis, going 
by way of California. Mr. Donovan was accom- 
panied by his daughter, Miss Florence Donovan. 
They plan to be gone about two months. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Oct. 29.—The new plant of the Shaw Bertram 
Lumber Co. here closed down Oct. 12 after a short 
season’s run. This plant began operating June 
1. The mill has a circular head rig with shot gun 
feed and cuts about 60,000 feet a shift. The offi- 
cers of this company are: J. R. Shaw, president and 
general manager; W. G. E. Smiih, Hood River, 
Ore., vice president, and A. W. Norblad, secretary. 
The company will log during the coming winter. 
President Shaw was formerly manager at Mill City, 
Ore., for the Hammond Lumber Co. George A. 
Stephens, superintendent, spent about ten years 
on Coos Bay, Ore., where he was manager of the 
North Bend Mill & Timber Co. 

The Klamath Manufacturing Co., this city, will 
continue to operate until about the middle of next 
month. This is one of the few mills that have 
operated two shifts during the last season and is 
about the only plant that does not have less than 
a normal stock of lumber on hand. The plant is 
equipped with a single band mill and as the last 
season was a short one it cut about 20,000,000 feet. 
The vice president and manager of this company 
is G. A. Krause. The company’s box factory has 
eight cut-offs, giving it a daily capacity of about 
100,000 feet. Manager Krause will leave during 
the week for a visit to Yakima, Wash., where the 
company owns a small sawmill and box factory. 

W. M. Bray arrived in Klamath Falls last week 
after an absence of several months. He divides 
his time between this city and Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. 
Bray is heavily interested in timber holdings in 
Klamath County. 


The Klamath Falls district contains one of the 
most important bodies of pine timber left standing 
in the United States. The timber runs largely to 
pine, averaging about four logs to the thousand 
feet, and is of excellent quality. A large per- 
centage of upper grades is obtained. It is 
estimated that there is between thirty billion 
and forty billion feet of timber tributary to 
Klamath Falls. Further railroad development 
north, connecting Klamath Falls with Bend, 
is confidently looked forward to as a probability 
of the near future. Undoubtedly the district has 
a bright future as a lumbering’ center of much im- 
portance. 

The Big Lakes Box Co., this city, is one of the 
principal box manufacturers of the district. The 
company operates its own single band sawmill. 
During the last year it has operated only day shifts. 

The Ewauna Box Co. is a Klamath Falls lumber 


and box manufacturing company. This company 
has operated a short season day shifts cutting about 
60,000 feet a day. The company also buys box 
lumber from other mills. Like most of the mills of 
the district it is entering the winter shutdown 
season with less than a normal stock. 

One of the most important operations of the dis- 
trict is that of the Algoma Lumber Co., with plant 
at Algoma, Ore., and sales offices at Los Angeles, 
Calif. This plant has a daily capacity of 120,000 
feet in the sawmill and the box factory with 6 cut- 
offs takes about 90,000 feet. H. C. Mesner, office 
manager for this company, recently met with a 
painful accident. While hunting quail his shotgun 
exploded, blowing off two fingers of the left hand 
at the second joint. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Oct. 29.—While the local market for lumber is 
moderately active, fair shipments of Douglas fir 
and redwood are being made to the larger yards 
around San Francisco Bay, and large shipments 
south. With continued fine weather, building ac- 
tivities are progressing here. Local wholesalers 
and mill agents have many inquiries from southern 
California and their principal difficulty is to get 
the lumber, as stocks are broken at the mills. With 
Douglas fir clears sold ahead, it is hard to place 
orders with the mills. October has showed an in- 
creased demand for lumber of all kinds, with prices 
tending upward. 

E. A. Selfridge, assistant to the president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., this city, is making an eastern 
trip. The cut of redwood is being kept up. Dry 
clears and siding are short. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., this city, reports a good demand for white 
and sugar pine, with a fair stock at the mill at 
Susanville and the higher grades pretty well sold 
up. George N. Glass, treasurer, is here from 
Pittsburgh, accompanied by Charles Weber, secre- 
tary of the Keystone Lumber Co. 

W. R. Dunn, head of the white and sugar pine 
sales of the Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., this city, 
reports pretty good shipments to the eastern mar- 
ket. Stocks are short and there is a good demand 
at fair prices. The mills generally have advanced 
prices, and production will decrease now with the 
cutting season drawing to a close. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., this city, who has returned 
from an extensive eastern trip, reports consider- 
able buying of white and sugar pine by the city 
yards. There is very little No. 2 shop and better 
for sale. The Michigan-California mill at Pino 
Grandé closed Sept. 10 with a stock of 20,000,000 
feet which has now been reduced to about 14,000,- 
000 feet. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, has a good Cali- 
fornia demand for redwood. Bastern business im- 
proved a little during October. Efforts are being 
made to improve assortments. There is still a 
shortage of dry clear, with a big demand. 

The Standard Lumber Co. has been accumulating 
an assortment. It has been withdrawn from the 
market for a time. 

The West Side Lumber Co., this city, has been 
making a good cut of white and sugar pine at 
Tuolumne. Stocks have been reduced somewhat by 
eastern shipments, 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are mak- 
ing good sales of fir, and shipping largely to San 
Pedro and San Diego. Inquiries are plentiful. Los 
Angeles continues to be a heavy consumer. LEast- 
ern business is looking up. Clears are scarce. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, has a 
steady demand for white and sugar pine. Produc- 
tion at Westwood continues at about 400,000 feet 
a day. There is a fair assortment on hand, but 
some items are short. The outlook is for a scarcity 
of lumber and higher prices. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., E. B. Bermingham, resident 
manager of the company’s manufacturing plant at 
Hilt, and S. M. Bump, resident manager at the 
plant at Susanville, were in the city during the 
week and attended the Pacific Logging Congress. 

J. H. Owen, president of the California & Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., is here from Brookings. H. L. 
Nutting, the logging superintendent, is attending 
the Pacific Logging Congress. While the main of- 
fice remains in San Francisco, the sales department, 
in charge of J. E. Corkran, has been removed to 
the Oakland yard. 

W. S. Russell, general manager of the Pacific Mill 
& Lumber Co., this city, who recently paid a visit 
to the mills in Portland, found a shortage of clears. 

A.'W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 


' Pine ‘Co;; John Hemphill, assistant manager; 


Richard Wright, logging superintendent, and J. G. 
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Lewis, chief engineer, are here attending the Pa- 
cific Logging Congress. Stocks are pretty well 
sold up. The mill closed down last week after cut- 
ting about 39,000,000 feet. 

J. M. White, resident manager at Weed, and 
c. W. Murphy, logging superintendent of the Weed 
Lumber Co., attended the Pacific Logging Congress 
here. The white pine mill is cutting about 250,000 
feet a day. There is a fair assortment of stock. 

F. V. Holmes, sales manager of the Holmes- 
Eureka Lumber Co., this city, reports a big demand 
for redwood from retailers thruout the State. 
Clears, siding and commons are moving, with mills 
oversold. Redwood shingles are scarce. The 
Pureka mill is operating. 

A. G. Breitwieser, secretary of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., is in the city, as is also Camille 
Frizzie, the logging superintendent, who is attend- 
ing the Pacific Logging Congress here. 

William Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
of Aberdeen, Wash., is here accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Florence Donovan, on their way 
east. He attended the Logging Congress. The 
Aberdeen mill is cutting about 350,000 feet a day. 
F. J. O’Connor, California sales manager, reports a 
good demand for fir. 

F. H. Lambert, resident manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., is here attending the Pacific 
Logging Congress. The company has made a mod- 
erate cut of white pine this season and has a fair 
assortment on hand with a shortage in some items. 

Fred C. Knapp, president of the Peninsula Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, is here attending the Pacific 
Logging Congress and reports a good Coast and 
export demand. 

W. W. Peed, logging superintendent of the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., is here from Eureka taking part 
in the Pacific Logging Congress. He has been push- 
ing operations on account of the big demand for 


redwood. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 29.—Tacoma lumbermen are jubilant over 
the calling off of the railroad strike. Inland mills 
have been rushing lumber to the port docks. The 
waterfront mills have been making preparations to 
get out extra large cargo shipments. These have 
now proved unnecessary. A number of local mills, 
which remained closed pending settlement of the 
strike, are now expected to resume. The most im- 
portant of these is the Danaher Lumber Co., which 
has been closed since the death of C. D. Danaher 
early last summer. 

More than 1,000,000 feet of lumber was taken 
out of Tacoma this week by two large steamers, the 
Ohioan, which loaded at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co, and the West Iselta at the Puget Sound 
Lumber Co. Both shipments are for the Atlantic 
coast. The Freeport Sulphur is loading for the 
Atlantic coast at the St. Paul mill and the schooner 
William Nottingham sailed from the Defiance mill 
early in the week with a lumber cargo for South 
America. Other carriers of lumber here during the 
week include the Manulani, which took on box 
shooks for the Hawaiian Islands, and the Kinno 
Maru, at the Puget Sound Mill, loading lumber for 
Japan. 

J. T. Gregory, president of the Tidewater Mill 
Co., returned from a three weeks’ trip to the East 
last week and immediately left again for San Fran- 
cisco to attend the regular meeting of the trustees 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 29.—Declaring that existing market condi- 
tions do not warrant further operations, the execu- 
tives of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills this 
week announced that they will gradually close mills 
and camps, beginning today. The last plant to 
close will be the cargo mill in this city. This has 
several orders to be filled. The company does not 
set any date for reijpening, but President J. H. 
Bloedel and Vice President J. J. Donovan express 
the hope that they will be able to do so early in 
1922. The company employs about twelve hundred 
men at this writing in its mills and four log- 
ging camps. Recent shipments by this concern are: 
Steamship Everett, 500,000 feet, California ; steam- 
ship Manulani, a small quantity of lumber and a 
carload of shingles for Hawaii, this vessel also 
taking 675 tons of box shooks from the Morrison 
Mill Co.’s plant for Hawaii, and the steamship Cape 
Romaine, 750,000 feet for California. The company 
will soon put a part cargo of squares on the steam- 
ship Egypt Maru, which also will load 500,000 feet 
at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s docks. The Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. will on Oct. 29 begin 
the loading of 600,000 feet for California on the 
steamship Anne Hanify, a frequent caller for lum- 
ber at that concern’s plant. Loadings for the re- 
mainder of the year will not be as heavy as they 
were in September. 

Operations at the sawmill:'and box factory of 
the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. have been re- 
sumed and Miller & Sons’ shingle mill at Sumas has 
begun cutting again. 





CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Oct. 29.—The mills are all busy cutting on their 
present orders and trying to clean up before the 
railroad strike. Dimension is being offered at $8 
off Rail B list ; flooring, $12 over, and other grades 
in proportion. One of the large transcontinental 
railroads placed an order for ties this week. Cedar 
logs are scarce and shingles continue to advance. 
Clears are much in demand, 

C. A. Doty, pioneer lumberman of Chehalis, was 
host to the members of the old Southwest Washing- 
ton Lumbermen’s Association. A banquet was 
served at the St. Helens Hotel, Chehalis, Oct. 23, 
that date being the twenty-second anniversary of 
the organization. Mr. Doty was the first secre- 
tary. The Southwest Washington organization was 
later merged into the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 29.—With the improvement of the lumber 
market there has come a change of policy on the 
part of operators. An increased cut is now in 
prospect and some planing mills are to be operated 
this winter which were to have been closed down. 

“There must be a solid basis for prosperity some- 
where,” said I. N. Tate, assistant general man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., yesterday. 
“Business is better now than it has been at any 
time this year.” 

“The last half of the year is much better than 
the first in the lumber business,” said Andrew Mac- 
Cuaig, president of the Exchange Lumber Co., which 
operates a Spokane yard. “Stocks of the better 
grades are down. Selects are hard to find and 
shop has advanced. There is plenty of common 
lumber.” 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Co. and of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., together 
with L. S. Case, general manager of the latter com- 
pany, left last Sunday on a two weeks trip to St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co. is completing a 12- 
stall brick dry kiln which will have a capacity 
equal to one day’s cut of the company’s three band 
single cut mill at Potlatch, Idaho. It is proposed 
to run all lumber thru the kiln as it comes from 
the mill except timbers, ties and rough planks, 
A tram is to be built, also to hold a day’s cut, 
so that the kiln may be always two days ahead 
of the mill. It is estimated that the company 
will make a saving of $2.50 a tnousand feet on the 
lumber, which has heretofore been piled direct in 
the yards. The mill is not operating and will not 
till spring, but the planer is working a full shift. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 29.—The fir market is quite active but it is 
thought that the top of the present advance in 
price has been reached. At any rate it is easier to 
buy than a week ago. Two-inch dimension is con- 
siderably easier than a week ago. Fir lath are 
scarce and the market is very strong. The spruce 
market is steady and the western pine demand has 
improved to such extent that a $5 advance on 
selects may be looked for any time. Red cedar 
shingles slumped off again during the week. 

A milling plant and sorting yard is being estab- 
lished here by Shafer, McLaughlin & Hillier (Inc.), 
a company with headquarters at South Bend, Ind., 
and Pacific Northwest headquarters in the Gasco 
Building, this city. While the company handles fir 
and other woods, it specializes in spruce. H. H. 
McLaughlin, vice president, has charge of the Port- 
land end of the operations, and in speaking of the 
plans explained that for the present the milling 
plant and sorting yard will be on leased ground 
in the Kenton factory district, but that eventually 
the company will buy ground and build its own 
plant. 

The Gavnor Lumber Co., which has its head- 
quarters in Sioux City, and branches in Portland, 
Denver, Omaha and Minneapolis, has just installed 
warehouses carrying stocks of hardwood flooring at 
these branches. H. M. Rowell, who represents the 
company here, says that the Portland warehouse 
is kept busy filling orders which have been remark- 
ably heavy, due to the great building activity here. 

The Oregon-American Lumber Co. is pushing con- 
struction of its railroad into Veronia, in the Neha- 
lem country, and will be ready to haul out logs 
next year, according to D. C. Eccles. The proposed 
mill project at Veronia, he says, depends upon the 
land owners at Veronia. At present, he says, their 
attitude is such that it is not at all inviting for 
the company to make any plans toward mill opera- 
tions in that section. 

The St. Helens Creosoting Co. at St. Helens, is 
shut down awaiting orders, as are all the creosoting 
plants on the Pacific coast, according to reports 
received here. Clyde Osborne, manager, says there 
is a lull in the demand for creosoted goods, and in 
the meantime the creosote men have to wait and 
watch. 

Three of the four mills of Charles R. McCormick 
& Co. at St. Helens are now in operation. G. E. 
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Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
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Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


* We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 
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Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 
Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 

Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 
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Inquiries solicited from all consumers. 
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Books for Sawmill Men 


at, og Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


a of American Timber Law 
J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


biatiete Species of Ao rae Characteristic 
ey a 
By C. H. Snow 


= Drying of Lumber 
y H. D. Tiemann 


eetastites of Handling Woodlands 
y Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its “ym Sonsening and Grading 
By Harold S. Bett 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 



































































































































Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 











Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 
Write for prices and ‘full information. 
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Crow, who handles the rail department sales, says 
he finds a fair volume of business. 

D. B. Minor, representing the C. H. Wheeler 
Lumber Co., has returned from an extended tour 
of the Pacific Northwest, especially British Colum- 
bia. He went up the Fraser River and visited most 
of the mills in that district, going later to Puget 
Sound and the Coast harbors. On the Fraser 
River, Mr. Minor says, he found preparations under 
way to cut 14,000,000 feet of railroad ties to be 
delivered in Egypt. The business has been placed 
through London. Mr. Minor said the British 
Columbian mills held quotations firm in expecta- 
tion of a possible railroad strike on this side of the 
line. All of the mills were pretty well booked with 
business. C. H. Wheeler, jr., head of the C. H. 
Wheeler Lumber Co., returned this week from San 
Francisco, accompanied by Mrs. Wheeler. They 
have been on their honeymoon trip. 

A delegation of Japanese business men will ar- 
rive in Portland next week and among the lumber- 
men who will assist in entertaining them are F. C. 
Knapp, O. M. Clark, H. B. VanDuzer and B. C. 
Dant. 

The traffic department of the port of Portland 
and the commission of public docks has been in- 
formed that effective Nov. 20 Portland will be on 
parity with Seattle in the matter of handling lum- 
ber originating in the South Bend (Wash.) terri- 
tory. Supplement No. 9 to Northern Pacific tariff 
No. 3077-A, reduces the rate on lumber from South 
Bend to Portland to 12 cents per hundredweight. 
The old rate was 12% cents. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Oct. 29.—General logging conditions are improv- 
ing slowly in District No. 1, Assistant District 
Forester Elers Koch reported recently upon his 
return to Missoula from a trip to this city. The 
Diamond Match Co., of Missoula, is the only com- 
pany that has continued its operations thruout the 
summer but the Dalkenna Lumber Co. plans to 
operate three camps and to begin its logging activ- 
ities as soon as the Kaniksu country weather 
permits. Others are waiting merely, it was said, 
for snowfall. 


Following a visit by Ben Thayer, vice president . 


of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and John 
Gillie, superintendent of the company’s mines in 
Butte, Kenneth Ross, general manager of the lum- 
ber department at Bonner, announces that work 
will be resumed in western Montana as soon as 
snow in the hills facilitates logging. This is ex- 
pected to be in about two weeks. The mill at Bon- 
ner, recently rebuilt and one of the largest in the 
western part of the State, will open at about the 
same time. 

Altho there has been no general resumption of 
logging by the J. Neils Lumber Co., of Libby, the 
market recovery that has been evidenced the last 
two weeks is distinctly encouraging, and while it 
is impossible to state definitely what the winter 
season will bring forth, many local men feel better 
over the outlook than they have for months past. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 29.—Continued heavy increase in the coast- 
wise and cargo business of the fir mills is easily 
the foremost feature of this week’s developments. 
A total of 42 percent of new business reported by 
105 association mills was placed for cargo delivery, 
representing 32,014,223 feet out of an aggregate 
of 76,444,223 in new orders. A most conspicuous 
outgrowth of the intercoastal trade is found in 
the elaborate preparations of the steamship com- 
panies for handling fir doors, which are now going 
in large quantities to the Atlantic seaboard on the 
equivalent of 70 cents as against $1.32% rail 
delivery. Up to the present moment, theorists 
have contended that to handle fir doors in bulk 
would be impracticable; but the steamship com- 
panies are now demonstrating their ability to han- 
dle such shipments without loss or appreciable 
damage, and they are issuing guaranties to that 
effect. Their practice of supplying longshoremen 
with white cotton gloves for the handling of such 
shipments indicates the care they are now taking 
to deliver the fir doors at destination in tiptop 
order. 

For the week ended Oct. 26 production at 105 
association mills was 68,414,562 feet, or 14 percent 
below normal. Shipments at 68,465,136 feet, were 
substantially equal to production. New orders for 
rail delivery were 1,481 cars, deliveries 1,660 cars, 
unshipped orders 3,613 cars. Rail shipments ex- 
ceeded orders for rail delivery by 5,370,000 feet. 
In the cargo trade, domestic new business totaled 
20,583,223 feet; export orders, 11,431,000 feet. 
Coastwise and intercoastal shipments totalled 11,- 
431,000 feet; overseas, 5,517,388 feet. The un- 
shipped balance for. coastwise and intercoastal 
— is 83,213,459 feet; overseas, 66,706,589 
eet. 

A. E. Payne, of Morrison, Merrill & Co., Salt 





Lake, Utah, is in Seattle on a scouting expedition 
among the fir mills. He represents the mining end 
of the lumber business conducted by his firm. Not- 
withstanding a bad metal market, and a slump in 
sugar affecting a beet country like Utah, there has 
been extensive activity in the building of cottages, 
ranging in price from $3,000 to $6,000. While big 
building has been inactive, the air is full of 
rumors as to extensive construction in the spring. 
“I am an optimist,” says Mr. Payne. “As a gen- 
eral thing I believe Utah is getting along very 
well.” 

Lee R. Gaynor, jr., sales manager of the Nettle- 
ton Lumber Co., is in the Hast. He will be absent 
a month, On a recent tour of California Mr. Gay- 
nor was accompanied by Darl Hoffman, Los An- 
geles representative of the Nettleton Lumber Co. 

A. L. Dunn, president of the Dunn Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a trip to Minneapolis. He 
went east by the Northern Pacific and returned by 
the Milwaukee, covering most of the territory dur- 
ing the daytime. Mr. Dunn was particularly im- 
pressed by the prosperous appearance of the 
ranches in the Musselshell country, western Mon- 
tana, with their crops of grain and shocks of hay. 
He believes there will be a slow and gradual im- 
provement in the lumber trade, since stocks are 
low in most of the yards. While city building is 
becoming more brisk, the farmer is temporarily 
embarrassed, and for the present at least will buy 
only enough lumber to meet requirements that are 
absolutely necessary. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Oct. 31.—Inquiry for southern pine continues 
very active and orders are being placed for consid- 
erable stock. However, stocks are getting very 
badly broken, and mills are not willing to sell more 
than two to three weeks ahead. Production has in- 
creased somewhat and shipments have been moving 
fairly well the last week. 

High grade finish, flooring and No. 2 boards are 
the most active items and this stock is being moved 
just as fast as the mills can make it. Dimension, 
in mixed cars or straight cars of one length and 
one size, is easier to move now than it has been for 
the last few weeks, so the small mills have an op- 
portunity to get orders they are able to fill. Buyers 
are finding considerable trouble in placing piece 
orders, on account of broken stocks. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 31.—The mills are getting a better supply 
of orders for common timbers, and timber orders 
with heart specification are still plentiful. Car 
lining and siding continue very strong. Decking 
orders are very plentiful and prices are advancing. 
The demand is also better for sills and framing. 
Finish and high grade shed stock are still scarce. 
The common grades of shed stock are moving well. 
Dimension orders are more numerous and air dried 
boards are moving better. Nearly all of the large 
mills are now operating and most of the small mills 
will be running to full capacity within the next few 
weeks, if present conditions continue and it is the 
general opinion among the operators that there 
will be a good demand for some time. 

The Hattiesburg Veneer Co., of this city, has 
placed its veneer plant in full operation after let- 
ting it remain idle for the last six months. 

J. V. Gresham, who has been representing the 
Lincoln Lumber Co., of Chicago, in this territory, 
has closed the Hattiesburg office and accepted a 
place as buyer with the Cook-Saye Lumber Co., 
of this city. 

The management of the Kola Lumber Co., at 
Kola, Miss., is now in the hands of new interests. 
It is understood that the control of the plant, 
which was fornierly in the hands of Mulford Parker, 
has been transferred to Raymonuu W. Law, L. M. 
Noland and Frank R. Curtis. It is understood 
that the reason of the transfer is the continued bad 
health of Mr. Parker, who could not give the 
operation his personal attention. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 31.—The market appears to be holding its 
own thruout this immediate section, tho all indi- 
eations show that the actual amount of business 
booked has not been so heavy the last week or ten 
days as it was prior to that time. Inquiries are still 
heavy but do not develop into as much actual 
business as during the early part of the month. 
Orders for No. 2 common 6- to 12-inch boards 
are very heavy and this stock remains steady. 
Prices on dimension appear to be very spotty, some 
mills holding to advances recently gained, while 
others appear to be making concessions in order to 
move certain sizes and lengths. Orders for higher 
grades of kiln dried shed stocks appear to have 
dropped off, tho prices appear to be holding their 
own in most instances, as most mills that furnish 
this class of stock are still heavily booked with 
orders for it. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 1.—C. K. McClure, treasurer and sales man- 
ager of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., in a letter 
to the trade expresses the belief that so far as the 
southern pine business is concerned a great many 
of the yards have held off buying pending the set- 
tlement of the railroad strike. “We believe buying 
will be heavy for the next few weeks, or until 
severe weather sets in,” he continues. “From what 
we can hear stocks are light in the retail yards. 
The retailers with whom we have talked during 
the last week feel that they are going to have 
good business the balance of this year.” 

A. J. Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & Door 
Co., and John A. Reheis, president of the St. Louis 
Lumber Co., have been elected directors of the 
Manufacturers’ & Merchants’ Association of St. 
Louis, which is a merger of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Employers’ Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Meyer have been receiv- 
ing the congratulations of their many friends on 
the birth of a son, their first child. Robert John 
is the name of the newcomer, who weighed eleven 
pounds at birth. Mother and child are doing well. 
Mr. Meyer is secretary and sales manager of the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co., Arcade Buidling. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Oct. 31.—The demand for lumber in most grades 
of southern pine continues brisk, and prices are 
still on the upward trend, there having been an 
advance of practically $1.50 to $2 average over 
prices prevailing two weeks ago. The railroads 
having come into the market, the outlook is very 
much better, and it is the consensus that now the 
threatened strike is settled railroad material will 
be in better demand very soon. Most Laurel mills 
have accumulated large order files, and are booking 
only the attractive business at present. Uppers 
are still leading in the advance. Stocks are so 
badly broken and short of so many important items 
that there is a wide range in quotations. C sap rift 
flooring is offered all the way from $53 to $67. The 
hardwood situation is looking very much better, 
and operators are now of the opinion that in a 
short while they will again enjoy prosperity. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Oct. 31.—Both sides of the list have made ad- 
vances. The demand has been good for all classes 
of stock. Orders calling for higher grades are not 
easily placed. Upper stocks at all mills are scarce. 
The demand has not seemed to slacken on account 
of the threatened railroad strike or the advancing 
prices. A few more cars were booked this week 
than were booked last and average prices were 
higher. The retailers placed the largest part of the 
business. The railroads are buying heavily and 
all items of railroad stock are advancing. B&better 
car siding is higher somewhat than B&better floor- 
ing. Crating stock demand has.been active. De- 
mand for lath is good and prices are going up. 
There are a good many inquiries for box material. 

The demand for hardwood has picked up to quite 
an extent. The prices on practically all items have 
advanced. Oak and gum uppers are scarce. Com- 
mon oak is stiffening somewhat. Hardwood floor- 
ing is in good demand, with prices strengthening. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 31.—Altho mills are refusing to quote on 
many items now in active demand, the business 
transacted during the last three weeks in October 
has been uniform in quantity and its proportions 
have been very gratifying. The reasons are that 
there has been a slight increase in production re- 
cently and buyers have been forced to use stock 
carried by the mills due to inability to get what 
they wanted. Now that the rail strike has been 
finally called off, many hesitating buyers will come 
on the market at a time when stocks are far from 
plentiful. Some large mills have sold ahead on 
low grade stock sixty days or more, and they are 
out of the market on many other items. Due to 
the condition of order books it is evident that the 
mills will be able to maintain present prices during 
the winter months when it is usual for the demand 
to slacken up a bit. 

There is still a very brisk demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better, much of this originating in New 
England, and mills having any stock to offer ap- 
pear able to get their own price. There is also a 
good demand for 4/4 and thicker stock widths in 
straight and mixed cars, but these items are hard 
to get and prices are still advancing. Edge, 4/4, 
No. 3, is not moving so briskly but Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strips, rips, miscuts etc. are in brisk demand 
and prices show further strength. It is rather 
strange No. 3 edge is not moving more briskly in 
view of scarcity of No. 2 and better. There is a 
wide variation between prices of No. 2 and better 
and No. 3 lumber, 

There is still a very good demand for 4/4 edge 


box, rough and dressed, resawn, both for rail and 
cargo shipments. Many cargo inquiries for edge 
and stock box are being turned down because mills 
are oversold. Naturally prices have stiffened. 
There is a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 box, 
particularly dressed stock, and the price shows 
further signs of advancing. No. 1 stock box and 
No. 2 stock box 4/4 and thicker are also active, 
only 12-inch No. 2 box moving slowly. Box bark 
strips D2S %-inch are also more active. Buyers 
can expect further advances in low grade pine lum- 
ber. 

The movement of flooring, thin ceiling, partition 
and roofers during last week has been very brisk 
and prices on the first three items have shown fur- 
ther advances. Planing mills are getting more 
business than they can take care of. Several large 
sales of roofers for water shipment have been made 
at prevailing rail prices, denoting that large buyers 
are not averse to looking ahead a little. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 31.—There is a considerably increased de- 
mand for both pine and hardwood. Prices stiff- 
ened during the month, advancing in some in- 
stances as much as $10. Some local brokers ex- 
press the fear this week that the rising tide, now 
believed to be definitely set in, will end in a run- 
away market, which none seem to want. The 
movement to the interior is on a more extended 
scale than for several months, and inquiries from 
both domestic and foreign interests indicate ma- 
terial advances in volume before many weeks. 

Hardwoods received more attention in the local 
market this week than in any similar period since 
last winter. Several industrials are reported to 
have made inquiries about contracts for their sup- 
plies for the entire year 1922, and indicate a 
willingness to sign up at present prices for these 
supplies. Local brokers and millmen are averse 
to making contracts extending far into the new 
year, fearing materially higher prices. 

In the pine market there is greater optimism. 
Foreign inquiries are increasing and bookings for 
cargo space are reported larger than in the last 
year. The inquiries are for all grades of boards 
and timbers and cross ties. The railroads are 
evincing a better buying disposition and with: the 
possibility of a strike passed they are expected to 
contract for supplies long needed. Several sub- 
stantial orders for car and bridge materials are 
said to have been placed with mills in this section 
during the last few days. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 31.—Steady demand for southern pine has 
caused lumbermen in this section to increase pro- 
duction to a point where it may be said that mills 
are running on normal schedules. “This does not 
mean,” a prominent lumberman stated last week, 
“that we shall ever produce to the extent we did 
during the war. But we are turning out lumber 
enough to take care of the present demand.” The 
demand for better grades of flooring and ceiling 
is still the outstanding feature of the market and 
on these two items, as well as other B&better items, 
the demand has been unusually sharp, with prices 
mounting steadily. The last week has seen but 
little movement in the poorer grades of siding, ship- 
lap and boards. Shipments were very heavy last 
week, in view of the fact that a great many orders 
were of the rush variety. In some quarters buying 
was a little heavier, but in most cases markets 
were content to await the outcome of the strike 
before stocking up. 

Building permits for October were not as large 
for Lake Charles as they were during August and 
September, but the number of individual permits 
was just as great. Practically all of the permits 
were for small frame residences. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 2.—The southern pine market in this dis- 
trict is again beginning to come out of its lethargy. 
During the last week there has been more stability 
in upper grades. Due to scarcity, B&better items 
almost skyrocketed in this section. During the 
last week they have showed a tendency to rally 
around figures reached at that time. Low grades 
have shown several advances of $1. Probably the 
most satisfactory feature is the condition of the 
timber trade. After lagging for weeks with only 
a spurt in buying now and then, timbers are now de- 
sired by all buyers—exporters, railroads, oil fields 
and retail yards. Production is 80 percent and 
orders better than 100 percent of normal. The 
threatened railroad strike had no bearing on the 
situation in this district. Local manufacturers and 
dealers never thought there would be a walkout and 
their customers were apparently working under the 
same impression. 

There is more actual business being done in the 
hardwood trade than for some time and conditions 
continue to improve. While advanced prices usu- 





x and Crating 
Material— 


just the kind industrial plants 
want these days. Our stock is 
well milled, strong and dur- 
able. Itis cut from genuine 


Southern Pine 


We also specialize 
in big structural 
timbers, Railroad 
and Car Material. 
With some of the 
biggest longleaf 
mills in South back 
of us, we can fur- 
nish anything on 
short notice. 


Try Us First. 
H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 
is Alexandria, La. 
H. D. Foote A. G. Renken 








W. E. Small Mfg. Go. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Short Leaf Pine 
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H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


aa’s PINE. soardsiotoie 


Corinth, Miss. 





Two by Fours 
Dress S4S Standard and ¥& Scant 
9 to12 ft. 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 


CORINTH. MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 
L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 
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CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 
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Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


oT via 


Shipmen General Offices and Mills 
Milwaukee Rys. 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
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A Good Tip 
For Buyers 


seeking a dependable supply 
and adequate facilities for 
handling rush orders, is to tie 
up to us for 


Western White Pine 


We specialize in the manufacture of 


SHOP AND 
BOX LUMBER 


Fir and Larch, 

Yard Stock. Have complete stock of 
4-4”, 5-4”, 6-4” and 8-4” 

MILLS: Loon Lake, Wash.,Deer Lake, Wash.,Plains,Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Home Office, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funni 
._prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man i 





poet. 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lum! told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 

Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








fact remains that it is now as low as at any time 
this year. The demand for red gum has been the 
feature of the market, altho there have been some 
advances in low grade items. There is a fair mar- 
ket for all items of common and better. Some 
attribute the activities in hardwood during the 
last week to the threatened railroad strike, but the 
majority take the view that there has been a re- 
vival in business. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 31.—The market is almost stationary. Mill- 
men are not expecting any further advances. One 
millman says that he got about $22.50 f.o.b. mill 
average last month, which is considerably better 
than the month previous. The advances in finish, 
flooring and uppers is being well maintained, but 
no disposition is shown to go any higher. Orders 
are coming in now at about the same rate as ship- 
ments are going out, and both are a little heavier 
than production. A few mills that have been shut 
down in this section are planning on starting up 
again, but most of them are rather small. The 
unprecedented drouth continues, and almost sum- 
mer weather has continued all the last week. A 
few small mills are entirely out of water and 
some are shutting down. One big mill is not run- 
ning for the same reason. On the whole produc- 
tion is lagging. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Oct. 31.—With a production about 80 percent of 
normal and sales more than 100 percent of normal, 
the southern pine market is still showing strength. 
Items in B&better show greater stability. Lower 
grades have made several recent advances of $1. 
Timber orders show a marked increase, these com- 
ing from all fields, railroads and retailers, as well 
as exporters. The one mill here cutting hardwood 
reports the market improving and a decided in- 
crease in orders, especially for the upper grades. 
The steamer Nika cleared Saturday morning with 
1,743,212 feet of lumber furnished by the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co. The Santa Gertrudis will 
clear Tuesday with lumber and general cargo for 
Tampico. The steamer Lake Elmdale came in Sun- 
day night and is taking on a small parcel of lum- 
ber besides other cargo. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Oct. 31.—There has been marked improvement in 
the southern pine and hardwood markets in the last 
ten days. Hardwood prices have increased slightly 
and demand is better than it has been for sev- 
eral months. At many mills the lower grades 
of pine have been in such demand locally that 
stocks are being rapidly exhausted, with the result 
that the better grades are being taken and there 
is a more even distribution of the various items. 

Reporting for the sixth Federal reserve district, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta states that 
there has been steady improvement in unemploy- 
ment conditions during the last month. About 
fifteen lumber plants are operating in Georgia, 
with about six hundred employees. Lumber manu- 
facturing is quiet in the Savannah and Columbus 
territory but fairly active in the Augusta terri- 
tory and some other sections of the State. The 
bank further reports that building operations are 
increasing steadily thruout the sixth district, which 
comprises the group of southeastern States. A 
large part of this activity is in home construc- 
tion, September, 1921, showing a considerable in- 
crease over the same month in 1920. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 1.—There was some hesitancy in the south- 
ern pine market due to the prospects of the rail- 
road strike, but the latter part of the week the 
market continued to go ahead with practically all 
of the impetus which characterized it the early 
part of October. It is believed that the mills in 
this section have oversold to an even larger extent 
than is shown by the barometer figures, as stocks 
appear to be so badly broken that it is difficult 
to secure prompt shipments. The increased de- 
mand for low grade lumber has made the manu- 
facturers in this section feel a great deal better. 
Sales of No. 3 common at $15, mill, and of No. 2 
common at $22.50, mill, are frequent enough now 
to cause no comment. There also seems to be more 
call for timbers, and prices are advancing on 
special cutting. Mills catering to foreign demand 
report much higher offers on prime and saps for 
Europe and also increased values at the mills for 
South American stock. In fact available stocks 
of prime and saps in this section are sold up until 
after Jan. 1. There is also a firmer demand for 
sawn timbers. 

Local hardwood manufacturers report a very de- 
cided improvement in the last week. The demand 
is coming from all sections. Altho several small 
mills are starting up, it is believed a severe short- 
age of hardwood will be experienced within a few 
months. Stocks for export are depleted. The 


building trades are requiring more lumber. They 
are being compelled to use lower grades on account 
of the scarcity of uppers. Inquiries have been re- 
ceived from agricultural implement manufacturers, 
and automobile manufacturers are buying heavily. 

E. C. Klaiber, general sales manager of the Wa- 
bash Screen Door Co.’s Memphis plant, accompanied 
by Mrs. Klaiber spent Monday with Jackson lum- 
bermen and also visited the large sawmill of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co. at D’Lo. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 2.—Further improvement in inquiry for all 
grades of lumber was noted by Duluth operators 
during the last week. A gratifying feature com- 
mented upon was the development of better interest 
from industrial quarters, affording outlets for the 
cheaper grades of lumber that had been draggy all 
season. Economical operation of yards has been 
rendered difficult thru accumulations of lower 
grades. While no changes have been made in quo- 
tations lately, the market is described as distinctly 
firmer. Duluth jobbers have been impressed with 
the strong tone being shown in Pacific coast lum- 
ber. Sale of 1,500,000 feet of spruce lath, to be 
cut, was reported this week. It was made by a 
Duluth mill for delivery at a Lake Erie port. 
Other substantial business in lath was reported to 
be pending. Lumber shipments for the season 
ended this week with the loading out of a cargo 
of No. 3 boards and better for Tonawanda (N. Y.) 
delivery. 

No further developments as regards woods work 
have come about on this market lately. The Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co. is operating four logging 
camps and is employing around twelve hundred 
men. The Cloquet Lumber Co. and the Inter- 
national Lumber Co. are also operating camps. 
Some of the largest operators in this district de- 
clare that they will do nothing during the coming 
winter in the way of getting out pulpwood unless 
conditions change materially. A price of $10 a 
thousand f. o. b. Duluth has been semiofficially 
announced for the season by paper manufacturers, 
comparing with $16, the opening price last year. 
The weakness of the pulpwood market is ascribed 
to large quantities of wood having been carried 
over from last season. 

Alger, Smith & Co. have finally received per- 
mission from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to discontinue operating the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota Railroad. 

A new hydro-electric power plant with a ca- 
pacity for generating 3,600 horsepower at high 
water is now operating at Cloquet. It is a sub- 
Sidiary of the Cloquet Lumber Co. and supplies 
electric power to the community. 

H. BE. Montgomery, of Montgomery Bros., Buf- 
falo, was a visitor in this market during the week. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Oct. 31.—All the mills on Vancouver Island are 
working with the exception of that of the Cameron 
Lumber Co, at Victoria, but if favorable conditions 
continue it also will be reopened. A new price list 
has been issued. Last month prices on merchant- 
able in the export trade went up to $17, but the 
new list quotes that grade at $19; and Japanese 
squares, which were $24 a short time ago, are 
now $27.50 and $28. Rough clears advanced a 
short time ago to $28 and are now $35. Altho 
little business has been booked at the new prices, 
lumbermen are sanguine. Japanese square trade is 
good. Millmen are not inclined to book orders 
for next year. 

Col. W. R. Dockerill, of the Canadian Trading 
Co., has returned from the Orient and reports 
that while there are very large stocks of lumber on 
hand in Japan, that country is looking for a perma- 
nent buying place, and he thinks that trade should 
continue good. ‘ 

H. Bloedel, of Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, 
who is back from a trip to Europe, says that the 
development of our export business in that part 
of the world depends entirely upon our ability to 
compete with the price of European made lumber. 
Lumber from Poland, Roumania, Switzerland and 
the Black Forest districts has been sold at ridicu- 
lously low prices. Sawmills there are resuming 
operations and prices have advanced a little. Re- 
garding railway ties, he declares that Douglas 
fir and southern pine bid fair to become the chief 
materials for railway construction abroad. 

Hon T. D. Pattullo, minister of lands, gave his 
first public pronouncement since returning from 
Europe. Incidentally he referred to the great in- 
crease in export, giving the following comparative 
figures: 1915, 56,700,000 feet; 1918, 93,000,000 
feet; 1919, 108,000,000 feet; 1920, 146,624,000 
feet; first eight months of 1921, 208,773,000 feet. 
He said that an educational campaign was neces- 
sary in the East and in Great Britain. In Britain, 
he doubted whether we could compete in the supply 
of the common varieties, but orders ought to be 
obtained for woods for finishing purposes. Mr. 
Pattullo visited Sweden for the first time. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 31.—New York has been called the melting 
vot of the world. It is that in more respects than 
one. To the student of lumber conditions, New 
York City perhaps provides more complex problems 
than any other market in the universe. Above the 
complexities many facts stand out. One of these, 
and the main one, is that the market in lumber is 
in an exceptionally flourishing condition. Lumber 
in all grades is moving rapidly in and out of the 
port. Prices are holding firm and without excep- 
tion the tendency is upward. Notable advances 
are noted in some direction every day. Prices have 
not settled down to uniformity. Eugene A. Ohmer, 
of the M. Ohmer Sons Company, 341 Fifth Avenue, 
said that a few days ago he purchased a carload 
of lumber for $52 a thousand and a few hours later 
tried to duplicate the order by telegraph. He 
found to his dismay that the price had been in- 
creased to $60. Arthur BE. Lane, president of the 
Arthur E. Lane Lumber Corporation, said, 
“The giving of fixed prices on any kind of lumber 
would be misleading at this time as each day may 
bring a change. Prices of all lumber are fluctuat- 
ing from day to day.” Another fact that stands 
out is that all kinds of lumber are scarce. 

Robert S. Gaber, sales manager of the A. N. 
Milne Lumber Co. (Inc.), spoke with first hand 
knowledge of lumber conditions in the mill centers 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Washington and Idaho. The Milne company buys 
directly from all these centers. Mr. Gaber said: 
“Longleaf and shortleaf pine are holding very stiff 
and are going up all the time. The vast majority 
of our inquiries are now turning into orders. The 
cause for the stiffening of prices is the fact that 
accumulated demand has used up all the stocks 
held by industrials. While builders have been 
buying right along, they are now buying much 
more heavily than formerly. The mills are the 
real cause for the uplift in prices, as such a large 
percentage of them are still shut down. Goods are 
hard to get.”’ The products handled by the Milne 
company include principally southern pine, spruce, 
white pine and west Coast products. 

Another angle on the situation was given by 
Charles B. Thompson, manager of the New York 
office of the Kulp Lumber Co., the home office of 
which is in Shamokin, Pa. Mr. Thompson said: 
“There is a good demand for low grade North Caro- 
lina pine. Good southern pine flooring has gone 
up $15 a thousand in the last six weeks. Low 
grade southern pine has experienced a compara- 
tively small advance.’”” The Kulp company operates 
twelve portable mills in Pennsylvania and all of 
these are kept busy cutting for the mine trade. 
“Business is good,” was the parting word of Mr. 
Thompson. 

Joshua B. Mitchell, New York representative of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., main office Kansas 
City, declares the southern pine market has im- 
proved greatly on yard stock in this section. He 
added: “While a great deal of improvement has 
been shown in the lumber market generally in the 
East, I do not see any great improvement coming 
out of the West.” 

There is a divergence of opinion as to whether 
railroads are buying in large amount at the present 
time. Some of the dealers say the carriers are in 
the market extensively. One lumberman reported 
the sale of 300,000 feet of timbers to one railroad 
within three days and total orders for a month ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000 feet. The New York Central 
Railroad within the last month has shipped out 
69,000 carloads of building materials, marking one 
of the biggest movements of this character in the 
history of the road. 

Industrials have picked up wonderfully in the 
last week. All box factories are working night and 
day and are not keeping up with orders at that. 
The box factories are all out of lumber and are in 
the market strong. 


S. G. Ormsbee, of the Wayne Lumber Co., large 
manufacturers of northern hardwoods, 110 West 
Fortieth Street, reports a big improvement. in in- 
quiries and in orders as well. He said: “Prices 
are firmer and there is a scarcity of good grades 
in all woods.” 


The Penn Lumber Co., which controls immense 
lumber properties in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, has refrained up to the present time from 
expressing any opinion that might be considered 
hopeful for the lumber business. Now, however, 
F. C. Wickham, New York manager of the firm, 
describes the business outlook as “cheerful” and 
says “higher prices and bigger business” are cer- 
tain to come in the spring. The Penn company 
has a tract of 38,000 acres in Nova Scotia, where 
it has a fine stock of hemlock, spruce and pine. In 
giving first hand information from a section in 
which the lumber outlook has been anything but 
encouraging, Mr. Wickham’s views may be regarded 
as highly important. He said: “In my opinion 
the yards are making a great mistake in not lay- 
ing in a large supply for spring trade. Present 
prices will carry thru the winter with a gradual 


rise, and I believe much higher prices will prevail 
next spring. The stimulus of spring will carry the 
upward trend along with a boom. We are receiy- 
ing heavy orders for spring delivery and naturally 
this has inspired us with hope.” ‘The main office 
of the Penn Lumber Co. is located in Bridgewater, 
Nova Scotia, and it is wholesaler to yards thruout 
the United States for its Canadian products. The 
spring milling, according to Mr. Wickham, is ex- 
pected to be much larger next spring than for some 
time. 

Lumbermen will play an important part in the 
Brooklyn Manufacturers’ Industrial Exposition, to 
be held Jan, 11-21 in the Twenty-third Regiment 
armory. Besides many exhibitors among the lum- 
bermen, two of the prominent New York dealers 
will be directly interested in staging the big show. 
R. J. Perrine, president of Johnson Bros., retail 
lumber dealers, is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the exposition and his firm is among the 
underwriters. Another of the underwriters is the 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., of which 
James Sherlock Davis is president. The exposition 
is to be given under the direction of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Mr. Davis is a 
past president. 

Ralph Angell, sales manager Willapa Lumber 
Co., reports a very strong and a steadily improving 
market, primarily due to seasonal activities. The 
decided feeling of lumber buyers all over the coun- 
try is that prices hit rock bottom this summer and 
there is little chance that they will be any lower, 
he says, yet the great majority of people are put- 
ting off buying until their stocks are generally low. 
Stocks carried in the New York section are abnor- 
mally low and there is an immense amount of buy- 
ing only for actual requirements. Speculative buy- 
ing is putting in its appearance. Mr. Angell said: 
“I thought at first that the great increase in orders 
for immediate delivery this fall was only a flurry, 
but I have changed my mind. So far every ad- 
vance has been justified and I hope that things 
will not go too far. All of these advances have 
been made without any great amount of buying for 
export business, railroads or industrials. When 
these come in to the market, there is no telling 
where the advance will go. There will not be any 
frenzied buying as was experienced during the war. 
Every wire from the Pacific Coast brings a read- 
justment of prices. These changes are due en- 
tirely to shortage. The demand for common has 
just recently begun to make itself felt in the mar- 
ket. There is a lively and unprecedented demand 
for red cedar shingles. The main factors that are 
contributing to such a pronounced revival of busi- 
ness are the building of tax exempt houses and the 
buying and storing for spring. The average ad- 
vance on all uppers in this market has been be- 
tween $7 and $8.” 

The Long Beach Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated at Long Beach, L. I., with a capital of 
$50,000 by B. C. and Irving Ribman, Brooklyn, 
and George W. Whitbread, Woodhaven, L. I. The 
company will conduct a general retail business. 
A. F. Thane & Co., wholesalers of 158 Woolworth 
Building, are the latest addition to the ranks of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association. The 
Saltman Lumber Co. has purchased a site at Rich- 
mond Terrace, Staten Island, and will shortly en- 
ter the retail business there. J. E. and H. H. 
Pittinger, wholesale lumber, have changed their 
offices from Allentown, Pa., to 110 West 34th 
Street, Manhattan. 

The fifth fire in a little more than a month oc- 
curred last week at the plant of the Astoria 
Mahogany Co., Astoria, L. I. The fifth blaze fol- 
lowed the arrest and arraignment of an employee 
of the concern as a pyromaniac. Origin of the 
latest fire, in which the damage was inconse- 
quential, is a mystery. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 31.—Reports from the local lumbermen indi- 
cate that the recent improvement in business is at 
least keeping up. Good news comes alike from 
wholesalers and retailers, and all the allied lines 
are feeling the betterment to some extent, except 
possibly the box makers. Prices are tightening, but 
in most lines reasonably, the greatest increases 
being in western woods. This is partly due to the 
wholesalers here, who are earnestly trying to keep 
the market from fluctuating too much, and in some 
cases are absorbing part of the mill increases. 
Activity is pretty generally distributed, as the 
building business continues to improve and the rail- 
roads and industrials are buying more freely. Out 
of town yards are not having the customary slack 
off for this time of year. There is a lot of work 
starting. 

The demand for hardwoods is strong enough to 
tighten prices slightly without being great enough 
to deplete stocks offered. ‘The market on factory 
flooring has softened, but that for high grade is 
still strong. Oak is leading in demand, but there 
is a market for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, gum, 
poplar, ash, basswood, hickory, cherry and mahog- 
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John I. Hall this week went to Toronto, Ont., 
his old home town, on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


R. J. Oliver, sales manager for the Fort Smith 
Lumber Co., Fort Smith, Ark., arrived in Chicago 
the latter part of the week for a brief business stay. 


Frank B. O’Leary, of the H, H. Wiggin Lumber 
Co., Plaquemine, La., was among the southern 
lumbermen who visited the city during the week. 


Rowland S. Utley, of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co., returned this week from Philadelphia, Pa., 
where he has spent two weeks in the interests of 
his concern. 


L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Co., and Mr. White, of the Berthold & Jennings 
Lumber Co., both of St. Louis, Mo., called on the 
local trade during the week. 


Frank Burke, who formerly handled the box 
trade in this territory for the H. F. Below Lumber 
Co., of Marinette, Wis., has joined the sales force 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


W. A. Smith, of the William A. Smith Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., who spent a few days of 
this week in the city, said that business is showing 
steady improvement in the Twin City territory. 


David G. White, of the Forest Products Labor- 
atory, Madison, Wis., this week conferred with 
officers of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation regarding the grading of lumber, and on 
other technical questions. 


W. J. Campbell, of the W. J. Campbell Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., who transacted business in this 
city during the week, reported that desirable items 
of northern pine are very scarce and that the mar- 
ket is Jumping. He feels very optimistic regarding 
the lumber market for 1922. 


P. P. Philippi, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Co., Rhinelander, Wis., called on the local trade 
during the week. He regards Chicago as a dark 
spot on the lumber map, stating that business out- 
side of the city is better than in it, and that the 
best prices are not obtainable here. 


L. J. Pomeroy, of the Landeck Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Pomeroy this week motored to Atlanta, IIL, 
to, visit Mrs. Pomeroy’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. K. Huston. Altho the trip was taken essen- 
tially for pleasure, Mr. Pomeroy expected to com- 
bine some business with the pleasure. 


E. E. Krauss, general sales manager for the In- 
dustrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., spent Friday 
and Saturday of last week in this city, and ex- 
pressed himself as very optimistic over the outlook 
of the lumber market. R. M. Hallowell, president 
of the company, also was in the city, earlier in 
the week. 


C. C. Vanlandingham, of the Nat F. Wolfe Lum- 
ber Co., has recently returned from the west Coast, 
where he spent five weeks investigating the mill 
situation. The Coast millmen are feeling very 
cheerful regarding the outlook for Douglas fir, and 
expect a big business next year, reports Mr. Van- 
landingham. 


R. L. Learmont, Chicago representative for the 
Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., returned 
this week from an extensive sales trip in the St. 
Louis (Mo.) territory. Mr. Learmont says that 
business there is good, better than in and around 
Chicago, where trade is dragging a bit following 
the recent spurt. 


Ernest P. Hoerr, who for some time has been in 
the wholesale lumber business in Chicago and 
Aurora, Ill., has become connected with the Ander- 
son & Lind Manufacturing Co., maker of sash, 
doors and millwork, and will open a wholesale 
office for this firm in the Conway Building. Mr. 
Hoerr originally spent many years in the sash and 
door business. 


Herbert E. Dyer, who for several years has been 
connected with the William C. Schreiber Lumber 
Co. as secretary and prior to that with the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co., has recently formed a con- 
nection with the General Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, effective Nov. 1. He will have the offi- 
cial position of treasurer and will look after the 
purchases for the company. 


J. H. DeVine, of Ogden, Utah, president of the 
Oregon Lumber Co., with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore., passed thru Chicago this week on his return 
to the West from the eastern States, where he has 
spent some time investigating market conditions. 
He expressed himself very optimistically. . Homer 
Eccles, formerly in charge of the company’s manu- 


facturing operations at Dee, Ore., passed thru the 
city recently on his way to the South, 


J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., transacted business in Chicago during 
the week. He reported that every lumberman in 
Memphis views the future with confidence, ex- 
pecting next year to be productive of very good 
business. The hardwood mills in the South are 
now getting better prices and are once more in 
Position to select their business, 


A. A. Henry, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
this week returned from a business visit to the 
South, and reports that high optimism prevails 
among the millmen in that section. Much business 
is forthcoming from New England and New York 
territory, where building is booming. In the South, 
where the selling price of $100 a bale of cotton 
has resulted in great prosperity, building is also 
going forward in good volume, while in the South- 
west the trade is very active. A good and steadily 
improving foreign trade also is reported. The 
northern mills he found to be very quiet, in com- 
parison with many other sections, and the middle 
West is not buying as well as it normally does. 





MAKES NEW CONNECTION 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 31.—F. B. Holland, 
for the last six years connected with the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., as 
manager of its branch offices at Houston, Tex., 
and Detroit, Mich., has resigned that position to 
go with the Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co., manufacturer 
and wholesaler of Michi- 
gan and southern hard- 
woods, of this city, as 
manager of its hardwood 
flooring sales. He has 
been succeeded in Detroit 








F. E. HOLLAND, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 


Manager Hardwood Floor- 
ing Sales, Nichols & 
Cox Lumber Co. 











by N. W. Marshall, who 
will continue the office of 
the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co. at 704 Ford Build- 
ing. 

Mr. Holland is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the 
Michigan Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen and 
Vicegerent for Hoo-Hoo in the Detroit district. He 
has announced the removal of the office of the 
Michigan association from Detroit to 1465 Genesee 
Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, and that Fred A. Me- 
Caul, of Royal Oak, will look after Hoo-Hoo affairs 
as Vicegerent for Michigan. 

Mr. Holland is well and favorably known among 
lumbermen in Michigan and his experience in the 
selling of southern pine and hardwoods for all ‘uses 
will enable him more efficiently to serve the needs 
of the customers of Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. for 
hardwood flooring. 








MAY BE CAR SHORTAGE SOON 


Warning the lumbermen against a probable car 
shorage in the near future and advising them to 
watch carefully their car supply, A. A. Adams, 
traffic manager of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
and chairman of the traffic committee of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, said in a recent 
interview : 


I think the time is fast approaching when it will 
be necessary for us to give consideration to our car 
supply. I am informed that recently there has 
developed car shortage in different sections of the 
country. Last week’s car tetas figures show a 
movement of 901,000 cars—the biggest week since 
last November—and the railroads are now handling 
about 95 percent of what would be considered good 
business. It, therefore, becomes necessary for us 
to consider the actual situation that is before us 
today in the matter of transportation facilities. 

There are today 874,481 cars in bad order, of 
which number 183,486 are box cars, 133,275 coal 
ears and 37,670 are miscellaneous. There are also 
201,153 surplus cars, all classes ; that is, cars which 
are carried in the “idle’ column. of the “good re- 
pair” account. There are, therefore, 576,684 cars 
out of commission today as surplus and bad 
order, or 24.6 of the total ownership. Under 
tomary or normal railroad operation, even on 28 
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‘iberal allowance, such cars should not exceed 7 
percent of the total. In the past years, for twelve 
ionths at a time, that percentage has stood at 4%4 
to 5 percent. 

The whole problem, therefore, appears to revolve 
around the question of the extent of revival of in- 
dustry. The coal business is bound to show an in- 
creased movement in the near future and in this 
connection the coal people are already spreading 
propaganda about what will happen if the coal 
people do not get all the cars, and we will have to 
keep on the job and protect ourselves in this equip- 
ment matter if there does develop a serious short- 
ige. 


MILLION DOLLAR TIMBER LOAN 


Baker, Fentress & Co., bankers to lumbermen, 
Chicago, have loaned $1,000,000 to John E. DuBois 
and the DuBois Lumber Co., of Oregon. 

This loan is secured by $2,000,000 first mortgage 
notes of the Oregon American Lumber Co., of Ore- 
gon, 80 percent of whose capital stock was re- 
cently acquired by Charles S. Keith, as president, 
representing the Central Coal & Coke Co., of Kan- 
sas Ctiy, Mo. This company has undertaken exten- 
sive developments of these Oregon properties. Mr. 
Keith’s lumber operations have been very successful. 
The Central Coal & Coke Co.’s income for the last 
thirteen years has totaled $23,610,685, an average 
of $1,200,000 annually, or approximately ten times 
the interest charges on the Oregon American Lum- 
ber Co.’s notes. 

The Oregon American Lumber Co. notes are se- 
cured by a first mortgage on 24,000 acres of tim- 
ber lands in Oregon, estimated to carry 2,500,000,- 
000 feet of highest grade yellow fir, valued at 
$8,750,000. These properties have transportation 
facilities connecting with Portland, Ore. 

The loan rate is 50 cents a thousand feet, and 
the sinking fund payments required are $1.35 a 
thousand feet. All income from the sinking fund, 
except the first $200,000 and interest thereon, must 
be applied to pay the interest and principal of the 
DuBois $1,000,000 notes. 


TRADE EXECUTIVES IN CONVENTION 


Several lumber trade association secretaries were 
in Chicago last week, attending the annual conven- 
tion of the American Trade Executives’ Associa- 
tion, at the Drake Hotel, which concluded on Fri- 
day, Oct. 28. John E. Rhodes, secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., was 
on the program with an address on “Trade Exten- 
sion and Advertising,” and he also spoke at some 
length on legal phases of association work. L. C. 
Boyle, attorney for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and several other lumber 
trade organizations, was expected to address the 
convention on this latter subject, but was unable to 
attend. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., tho not on the program, partici- 
pated largely in the discussions which were fea- 
tures of the convention. O. T, Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Oshkosh, Wis., also was present for 
the Friday sessions. 


CONCERN UNDERGOES EXPANSION 


BH. H. McGill, formerly western representative 
for the Thos. BE. Coale Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., with headquarters in the Republic Building, 
Chicago, has resigned from that position and will 
shortly leave for Mobile, Ala., where he will take 
charge of the office in that city of Cooney Eckstein 
& Co., New York City. The Chicago office of the 
Thos. E. Coale Lumber Co. simultaneously has been 
closed. 

The office thus vacated has been annexed by the 
Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co., which was located next 
door. The business of this company having ex- 
panded considerably of late and its staff having 
been increased, the enlargement of its office space 
was imperative. 

The most recent addition to the sales force of the 
Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co. is R. E. Lee Rainey, who 
has just arrived from the South, where he during 
the last eight years has been engaged in the manu- 
facturing and wholesaling of southern pine, with 
headquarters at Selma, Ala. Before that, Mr. 
Rainey was a co-worker with Mr. Wolfe, in the 
Hilgard Lumber Co., Chicago. His experience in 
the lumber industry covers sixteen years and 
includes all its phases. 


MADE 33RD DEGREE MASON 


MANNING, Tpx., Oct. 831.—G. A. Kelley, president 
of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co., has returned from 
Washington, D. C., ‘where last week he was hon- 
ored by having conferred upon him the thirty-third 
degree in Masonry. Mr. Kelley is one of the best 
known manufacturers of southern pine lumber and 
has a host of friends thruout the lumber industry, 
from many of whom he already has received con- 
“ —— upon being the recipient of this cov- 
e onor, 


NEW HARDWOOD COMPANY LAUNCHED 


E. Bartholomew announced this week the for- 
mation of the E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co., with 
offices and warehouse at 4052 Princeton Avenue, 
Chicago. Mr. Bartholomew is one of the best known 
of Chicago lumbermen. He came to Chicago some 
years ago and opened a hardwood flooring ware- 
house for the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
and started in with practically no trade, but by 
indomitable industry built up a large and well 
known business. As a result, he is widely and 
favorably known almost wherever oak or niaple 
flooring are used in this country, and his friends 


E. BARTHOLOMEW, CHICAGO, 
E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co. 


predict for him a very great success in the E. 
Bartholomew Hardwood Co., which he has formed 
after severing his connection with the Nashville 
Hardwood Flooring Co. 

The company is the representative in Chicago 
territory of the E. L. Bruce Co., with plants at 
Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. This com- 
pany is famous for the even quality and grade of 
its oak flooring and it is safe to say that no hard- 
wood flooring manufacturer in the United States 
takes more care to put out a dependable and per- 
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fect product than does the E. L. Bruce Co. The 
very greatest of care is exercised in the manufac- 
ture and nothing is left undone to turn out a 
good product. Consequently, Mr. Bartholomew has 
oak flooring of exceptional merit to offer the trade. 
The B. Bartholomew Hardwood Co. will also handle 
maple flooring of splendid quality and uniform 
grade. This flooring will be manufactured by Wil- 
liam Horner in his plants at Reed City and New- 
berry, Mich. This company is well and favorably 
known and its maple flooring has a high reputation 
in the trade. 

The new company has excellent warehouse facili- 
ties at 4052 Princeton Avenue. The warehouse is 
large, roomy and easily accessible. A side track 
runs along the side and flooring and lumber may 
be unloaded directly into the warehouse. There is 
also a loading space for motor trucks, and these 
may go in and be loaded quickly, thus greatly 
facilitating the handling of small shipments. Ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 feet of lumber can be stored 
in the warehouse, and for a time at least part of 
this space will be devoted to storage of lumber, espe- 
cially Pacific coast woods. Flooring will be whole- 
saled in carload and less than carload lots, or in 
any way that retail buyers want it. In addition, 
the company will handle hardwood lumber and will 
supply both northern and southern woods to all 
classes of buyers. 


WALKE-OUT CLOSES MILLWORK PLANTS 


The local sash and door industry this week 
again was almost completely closed down by labor 
troubles. The millwork manufacturers recently 
posted notices that wages of skilled workmen in 
their employ would be reduced from the old scale 
of $1.10 to 85 cents, effective Nov. 1, with the 
result that the unions interested in protest called 
a walk-out on last Tuesday. Between 3700 and 
4000 carpenters, painters and other skilled work- 
men responded, and it is estimated that 90 percent 
of the plants are down. 

Negotiations are under way between the labor 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago and the business agents of the six unions 
interested. It is generally expected that thé men 
will accept the offered scale and return to work, 
probably before the end of the week. 


‘*‘THE TALE OF A TREE’’ 


Among the latest additions to the current lumber 
literature is “The Tale of a Tree from the Forest 
to the Home,” a brochure by Christian F. Wiehe, 
secretary of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, which is being distributed with the compli- 
ments of that company. 

Mr. Wiehe’s pamphlet is replete with illuminating 
statistics concerning the fluctuations of prices of 
lumber in the Chicago market for a number of 
years, and also showing the cost of doing a retail 
lumber business, 

There are many other interesting statistics con- 
cerning the prices of various commodities and an 
entertaining story of the various operations neces- 
sary to remove the tree from its forest home and 
transform it into a home to be occupied by a happy 
family. Mr. Wiehe’s pamphlet is a distinct addi- 
tion and valuable contribution to the literature of 
the lumber industry. 


ACCUSED OF FORGING CHECK 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 31.—C. F. Steele, 29 years 
of age, was arrested in Indianapolis on Oct. 26 in 
connection with a forged check for $64 given the 
Willard Hotel, Louisville, on Sept. 4. He posed in 
Louisville as a member of the Steele-Hibbard Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, and is said to have made the 
same representation to the Long-Knight Lumber 
Co., of that city. 


8ST. LOUIS BEAUTY SELLS LUMBER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—The third most beauti- 
ful girl in St. Louis, as decided in a beauty con- 
test conducted by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is 
employed in a lumber office. She is Miss Nettiemae 
Briscoe, and her employer is Hans Wachsmuth, a 
commission salesman in the Arcade Building. 

Miss Briscoe is described as being “‘a Titian type 
of loveliness, with glowing auburn hair, large brown 
eyes and clear, smooth skin, and a very efficient 
business woman,” and her employer adds she has 
demonstrated her ability to sell lumber, calling on 
the trade. . 

The prize beauty is 21 years old, is 5 feet 3 inches 
tall and weighs 128 pounds. She came to St. Louis 
eight years ago from Memphis, Tenn. 





SassaFras was one of the earliest American 
trees mentioned when Europeans explored this 
country. The original meaning of the word is 
not known, but it is supposed to be a French- 
man’s spelling’ of the name as Indians pro- 
nounced it. 
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Band Saw 





A GUIDE BOOK 
for Filers, 




















For Your Copy 


Into this book there has been put 
those general principles regarding 
the care of Band Saws, both Wide 
and Narrow, which we have found 
apply to the average mill or factory 
conditions. It is an invaluable 
instruction book for the apprentice 
learning to file saws. It is full of 
helpful suggestions for the expert 
who may want to know how 
others handle the various Band 
Saw problems. 


For some time the makers of 


SIMONDS 
SAWS 


have had this book in the course 
of preparation. It is now actually 
in type and the printer will have 
bound copies ready for distribu- 
tion in a very few days. Acopy of 
‘The Band Saw” booklet will be 
mailed free to any interested mill- 
man who writes stating his name 
and address carefully and telling us 
his position or company connec- 
tion. Address—Publicity Depart- 
ment, 


Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 


471 Main Street, 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 








(Continued from page 85) 


any. White pine prices seem to be tightening to 
some extent, but there is plenty of low grade 
offered still. Spruce is more active and prices are 
firm. Hemlock is selling well in the country dis- 
tricts, and prices are firm. Cypress is offered 
freely, at varying prices in the lower grades but the 
better grades are scarce and high. Southern pine 
timbers, thick flooring and boards are still high 
in price on strong demand, and the building sizes 
are getting stronger. North Carolina pine is being 
sold here in greater volume, and at better prices, 
with several items oversold by many manufactur- 
ers. Lath are ready sellers in all woods and sizes, 
and prices are firm. Shingles, both cedar and 
cypress, are in good demand at stiff prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 2.—L. Kraemer, Washington, D. C., head of 
the architectural and building bureau of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, stopped 
in Minneapolis a few days ago on his way to visit 
Pacific coast centers. 


Wisconsin lumbermen who are stockholders in 
the British Columbia Spruce Mills (Ltd.) passed 
thru here the other day on their way to visit the 
company’s new plant at Wattsburg, B. C., to be 
managed by George C. Robson, formerly of Merrill, 
Wis. In the party were George E. Foster, W. H. 
Bissell, B. F. Wilson, Walter Alexander, W. W. 
Gamble, A. P. Woodson and M. P. McCullough. 


E. S. Gaynor, of the Gaynor Lumber Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, visited here last week with C. F. Ashton, 
the company’s local representative. He reported 
a good city trade but little doing in the country 
yard territory. 


The Pockrandt Lumber Co., of St. Louis Park, 
a suburb of Minneapolis, had a serious fire loss last 
Thursday. Its entire plant was destroyed, including 
about 500,000 feet of lumber and some 700 tons of 
coal. Insurance practically covers the loss. 


Secretary Harrison Hatton, of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, has returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he spent several days on asso- 
ciation business, 

Orren S. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber 
Co., Spokane, was a business visitor here a few 
days ago. 

R. L. Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer 
Park, Wash., visited local lumbermen last week. 


T. A. Berry, of Sioux City, manager of the Ed- 
wards & Bradford Lumber Co., has been in the 
city on business with local lumbermen, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 31.—Managing Director C. E. Dobson, of the 
Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, is back 
from a trip to his boyhood home in South Carolina 
and to Washington and New York. During his 
stay in the national capital he conferred with mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission regarding 
matters of interest to the Exporters’ association, 
and with the traffic manager of the Shipping Board. 
From the latter he received assurances that the 
drafts of the standard uniform lumber bills of lad- 
ing and charter parties, which have been under con- 
sideration by Shipping Board committees for 
months, will be taken up again for final action ina 
few days. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, returned yesterday from Chicago, 
after an extended stay in the North. Mr. Rhodes, 
as a member of the local committee to arrange for 
New Orleans hearings to be held by the forestry 
committee of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, scheduled for Nov. 14, 15, 16, will en- 
deavor to insure a good attendance of southern 
lumbermen at these meetings. 

A dispatch from Newton, Miss., reported the sale 
of the Marathon Lumber Co.’s timber holdings in 
Newton County to the J. W. Chancellor Lumber Co., 
of DeSoto, Miss. It is said that the deal is one of 
the largest timber land transactions consummated 
in that county in many years, nearly $500,000 being 
involved. 

From south Mississippi comes a new “monster 
log” story, Tom Huston, log scaler for the Dantzler 
Lumber Co. at Vancleave, reporting that he re- 
cently pulled out of a swamp, with a small 
tractor, a 74-foot log measuring 17 inches at the 
top and scaling 1,259 feet board measure. 

A visitor from Bogalusa today reports that the 
R. P. Baer Hardwood Lumber Co, is resuming 
operation of its plant there after a shutdown since 
last December. With the resumption of this plant,, 
which employs about 100 men, it is said that Boga- 
lusa industries will be 100 percent busy. R. P. 
Baer, head of the company, recently returned from 
an extensive tour of Europe. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission last week 
granted the application of the Alabama & Missis- 
sippi Railroad for permission to abandon the opera- 
tion of its lines in Mississippi and Alabama on the 
showing that the traffic was insufficient to justify 


continued operation. The road of old days was a 
famous lumber carrier. 


David A. Porter, a Boston lumberman, is in New 
Orleans today en route home from Central and 
South America and Mexico, where he inspected 
timber land tracts. He reports that the forests of 
these countries offer a rich field for future devel- 
opment by lumbermen. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 1.—October trade here was most gratifying. 
The volume probably was greater than for any 
month in the last two years and included a con- 
siderable increase in hardwoods and west Coast 
woods. Prices have been advancing steadily in 
nearly all the woods, shingles being about the only 
item that appear to be on the decline, 


Local retail trade was very good, as evidenced by 
the number of permits issued last month, the total 
being 55 for an estimated value of $2,771,600. 
They included 239 dwellings, 120 garages, one 30- 
apartment and several small apartment buildings, 
school extensions and a new church. 


R. A. Long, chairman of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., is entertaining Admiral Earl Beatty of the 
British Navy, during the American Legion conven- 
tion. Capt. Hayne Ellis, son-in-law of Mr. Long, 
has been detailed as American naval aide to the 
earl while he is in this country. Among the enter- 
tainments provided by Mr. Long was a horse show 
at Longview Farm, at which the admiral was guest 
of honor and the members of the American Legion 
the guests of Mr. Long and Loula Long (Mrs. 
Pryor Combs). 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Oct. 29.— With the exception of lath, the market 
during the week has steadied materially. The 
range on common is about $22 to $23, ship’s tackle, 
with $52 on finish from 6- to 12-inch. Shingles 
have increased from practically a bare market to 
a liberal supply and in price are about $4.25. Lath, 
on the contrary, remain scarce. Sales at $10 or a 
little better on cars on the wharf are reported. For 
a while some fear was entertained of a runaway 
market, but conditions were stabilized quickly. The 
gross volume of business is very good. 


Each of the two months last passed set new 
records for building over all of its predecessors ; 
October promises a yet unprecedented mark. To 
the night of Oct. 26, Los Angeles permits for new 
buildings numbered 3,857, with value given as 
totaling $8,493,314. 


The inland waterborne movement this month will 
not be quite so heavy as that of September. To the 
night of Oct. 26 arrivals reported were eighty- 
seven, fifty-nine with fir and twenty-eight with red- 
wood. The capacity of the fir boats was 66,955,000 
feet and of the redwood 14,725,000 feet. Advance 
figures from the harbor commission show receipts 
at Los Angeles Harbor during August of 78,599,340 
feet of lumber, 7,438,700 lath, 6,064,250 shingles, 
94,100 shakes, 96,728 ties, 101,204 lineal feet of 
poles and posts. The San Diego harbor master 
reports the receipt at that port during September 
of 11,460,000 feet of lumber and 24,700 ties. 


Following the issuance of wholesale and retail 
price lists at Los Angeles mentioned last week, 
San Diego lumber dealers have promulgated whole- 
sale price list No. 39-W and retail list No. 39, both 
effective Oct. 25. 

Hooper & Smith and the Pacific Mill & Timber 
Co. have occupied the offices in the Central Build- 
ing recently vacated by the L. W. Blinn Lumber 
Co. on its removal to its new plant. 

C. W. Loring, formerly manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co.’s yard at Highland, has been trans- 
ferred to its yard at Redlands. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 1.—The most generally discussed subject 
among lumbermen in Ontario is the probable log 
output during the coming winter. It now appears 
probable that an important number of operators 
will revise their plans and go inte the bush a little 
more extensively than was intended at first, altho 
it may be reasonably asserted that the output will 
be small as compared with previous years. Wages 
in the bush are now running around $25 a month 
as compared with anywhere from $75 ‘to $90 a 
year ago, and supplies are 10 to 25 percent less 
expensive. Improved market conditions also have 
something to do with the decision of some opera- 
tors. During the fall there has been quite a re- 
markable increase in building activity thruout 
Ontario. 

Reports from New Brunswick tell of excessive 
stocks and state that logging operations this win- 
ter will be very light. Prices in New Brunswick 
seem to have steadied a little bit during the last 
two weeks. Improvement is also notable in reports 
from Montreal. Quotations on the upper ends of 
British Columbia stock have stiffened. 
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WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The 5a are current quotations on Wisconsin hardwoods f. o. b. shipping points: 


Selecte 
uA $ by po ray r+ $ 65. La 70. rs $ oS .00 
8/4 100. 00 ii tH 00 0 


30. 00 50. 00 
8/4 105.00@115.00 85.00 55.00 


No. 1 com. 


8B. 00 
60.00 


4/4 
6/4 
8/4 


BircH— 
4/4 65.00@ 


5/4 95.00@105. 70.00 
s/¢ 75.08 
8/4 2 80.00 


10/4 85.00 


55.00 


o* $5.00 
0.00 


2.00 24.00 $15.00 17.00 
28-00 30. ’ 
38.0 40.00 16.0018.00 


12/4 
Sort ELu— 


4/4 ~~ 


5/4 

6/4 
10/4  100.00@105.00 
12/4 105.00@110.00 


8/4 
Rock a 


75.00 
80.00 


12/4  100.00@110.00 


90.00@ 


50.00 
55.00 
60.00 


55.00 
60.00 


‘fl 


No. 2 com. 





20.00 
22.00 
26.00 
32.00 


20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 


22.00 
24.00 
28.00 
34.00 


26.00@28.00 
32.00@34.00 
41.00@46.00 
46.00@51.00 


22. age -00 
46.00@51.00 


22.00@ 24.00 
24.00@26.00 
26.00@28.00 
32.00@34.00 
41.00@46.00 
46.00@51.00 


No. $3 com. 


My +00 18,00 -00 


if. 00@19. 00 
17.00@19.00 


11.00@13.00 
12.00@14.00 
12.00@14.00 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 


15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
oom 


FAS 
HarD et 


10/4 90. Dooi08 
12/4 95.00@105. 00 


Sorr MaPLp— 


65.00 
70.00 
75.00 


85.00 


75.00 
80.00 


75.00 
80.00 
85.00 
95.00 


45.00 


8/4 65.00 


100.00@110.00 
105.00@115.00 
110.00@120.00 


No. 1, msm 


wa ae ate 00 


6/4 
8/4 
HEMLOCK, 


Selects 


70.00@ 75.00 


ai.008 
80.00 
85.00 


No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 


S008 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


80.00 
85.00 


36.00 
41.00 


20.00@22.00 
Sagi 


41.00 
46.00 


50.00 


i 26.00@28.00 
70.00 30.00@32.00 
28.00 
30.00@32.00 
36.00@38.00 
40.00@45.00 


30.00 
80.00 
85.00 
90.00 


13.00@15.00 
14.00@16.00 


14.00 
14.00 


Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 


8’ 
$25.50@27.50 
23.50@25.50 
24.50@26.50 
24.00@26.00 
24.50@ 26.50 


$25. s0@37. 00 
24.50@26.50 
24.50@26.50 
25.00@27.00 
25.50@27.50 


No. 2, $4 less than No. 1 


No. 1 HEMLOCK, Boarpbs, ey 


1x 4 
1x 6 
1x 8 
1x10 
1x12 


$23.00@25.00 
24.50@26.50 
24.50@26.50 
25.00@27.00 
25.50@27.50 


, 


$24.00@26.00 
25.50@27.50 
25.50@27.50 
26.00@ 28.00 
26.50@28.50 


16’ 
$27.00@29.00 
26.00@28.00 
26.00@28.00 
26.50@28.50 
27.00@29.00 


16’ 
$26.00@28.00 
27.00@29.00 
27.00@29.00 
27.50@29.50 
28.00@30.00 


18-2 
$29.50@31.50 


$28.50@30.50 


28.50@30.50 
28.50@30.50 
28.50@30.50 
29.00@31.00 


18-20’ 


29.50@31.50 
29.50@31.50 
29.50@31.50 
30.00@32.00 


No. 3 com. 


ate 


13.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


bey 


16.00 
16.00 


16.00 
16.00 


22-24" 


$31.50@33.50 
30.50@32.50 
30.50@32.50 
31.00@33.00 
31.50@33.50 


22-2 


2-24" 

$25. 00 @27. 
26.00@28. 00 
26.00@28.00 
26.50@28.56 
27.00@29.00 


Merchantable, $2 less — No. 1. 
No. 2, $4 less than No. 

Add for shiplap and a 50 cents a thousand. 

2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $14 to $16. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 


Harp MaPLeE— 
65.00@ 75.00 
eee 80.00 
75.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 95.00 


45.00@ 50.00 


$6.00 55.00 
55.00 
65.00 


10.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 


12.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


60.00 
70.00 


26.00@28.00 
30.00@32.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 





30.00 
35.00 
40.00 


20.00@22.00 
@ Rete 
45.00 


8/4 50.00 





Little change occurred in the 
values f. o. b. shipping points: 
FAS Selects 
Bass woop— 
4/4 $ ai.00@ 


No, 1 com. 


80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00 
45.00 
50.00 


55.00 
65.00 


. Po 


8/4 30009 95.0 
10/4 100.00@105.00 
BEECH— 

60.00 
65.00 
6/4 
8/4 75.00 
BircH— 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
110,00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 90.00 
125.00@130.00 @ 95.00 
135.00@140.00 100. 00@105.00 

Sorr Etm— 

4/4 70.00@ 75.00 


5/4 75.00@ 80.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
and better 
50.00 35.00 
55.00 


60.00 
65.00 


No. 2 co 
65.00 
70.00 
75.00 
80.00 


5/8 
4/4 
6/4 


70.00 
75.00 
@ 80.00 
85.00 


50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 


@ 
60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 


No. 2 com. 


No. 3 com. 


26.00 sr yes tape 
29.00 19.00@21.00 


32.00 
35.00 
40.00 


25 28-000 25.00 
6.00@ 28.00 

29. 00@31.00 

32.00@34.00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33. zs 
34.00@36.0 

38.00@40. 00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 


seeedeees 


12.00@14.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
” ie op -00 


16.00@18.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 





PAS 
Sorr ELM— 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 
10/4 95.00@100.00 
12/4 105.00@105.00 
16/4 120.00@125.00 
Harp MAPLE— 


4/4 70.00 
5/4 75.00 
6/4 
8/4 
10/4 
12/4 


65.00 
75.00 
85.00 
100.00 


75.00 
80.00 


95. '00@100. 00 
105.00@110.00 
14/4 115.00@120.00 
16/4 125.00@130.00 
Sorr MAPLE— 

65.00 

70.00@ 75.00 

75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 

EnpD DrieD WHITE MAaPLE— 

4/4 95.00@110.00 

100.00@115.00 

6/4 105.00@120.00 

8/4 


70.00 by 00 


115.00@130.00 


Selects 


105. :00@110. 00 


60.00@ 65.00 


No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 


70.00 
80.00 
90.00 
105.00 


55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 
70.00 38.00@40.00 
80.00 43.00@45.00 


95.00 .....@..... 


23.00@ 25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00@31.00 
34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 
48.00@50.00 


Py 00 23.00@ 25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00@31.00 


34.00@36.00 


50. Ef 


65.00@ 80.00 

70.00@ 85.00 

e000 90.00 
1 


0. 
55.00 


+++-@ 
ee ee 
85.00@100.00 a 


prevailing prices during the last week altho the demand continues steady. The following list represents present 


No. 3 com. 


12.00@14.00 
13.00@15.00 


13.00@15.00 
16.00@18.00 
18.00@20.00 
18. a 00 


16.00 
16.00 
16.00@18.00 


15. Dogis -00 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 

4/4 5/446/4 
Gussesene WHITE OAK— 
FAS 14 an ett: 


8/4 
hor ety 


15 


30 
5 


a 


58 
60 


oe 


$125@130 
90@ 95 


63 
Sound wormy. 65 


QUARTERED RED Oax— 
FAS 


15 5 8p 125 


ion wormy 
CW. Wiss 0a 
PoPpLar— 
FAS $110@120 
Saps and selects 75@ 85 
No. 1 ¢ 55@ 60 
No. 2 com. 382@ 38 
No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 
Panel and wide, 
No. 1, 18t023” 155@165 


Boxboards, 
18 to 17”.... 115@120 


386@ 40 
$118 @123 
85@ 90 
638@ 68 
40@ 45 
27@ 30 


175@185 
oe@.ee 


180@190 
+e @.- 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Bass woop— 


BEECH— 
FAS 


No. 


2 com 


$110@120 
65 65@ 70 


5/4€6/4 8/4 
83 $ baa 95 $ 95@105 
50 53@ 60 60@ 65 
382 37@ 42 40@ 45 
aes 

70@ 7 
23@ 35 
35@ 38 


23@ 25 
384@ 37 


42@ 44 


$ 90@100 
55@ 65 
35@ 40 


44 


$ 90@100 
60@ 70 
50 
$115@125 9158 70 

0 60@ 65 65@ 70° 

40@ 45 42@ 45 


0 
* oa 


85 85 
50 


40 


$ 80 





WHritr ASH— 
FAS 


Q 
Plain red FAS. 105 


1.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 


4/4 


$ ing 
45 


5/4€6/4 
gs $ atts 
40@ 42 


- $110@120 

70@ 80 

35@ 40 

ian red FAS.$120@130 $130@135 

trd. No.1 com. 60 65 75 80 

110 120@130 

60 70 
60 


50 
33 
24 


ir? ‘erg No. 1 


Sap FAS, ee & 


Sap No. 1 com. 
Sap No. 2 com. 


55 
36 
25 


ue 


Corronwoop— 
FAS, 6” & wid.$ ae 


60 
40 
33 


80 
60 


65 
45 
35 


8/4 
$100@110 
65@ 70 
42@ 45 
$110@120 
toe 80 
35@ 40 


Tete 
85 
138135 
75@ 80 


55@ 60 
39 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Oct. 29 in sections named: 


Hat- 
Alea- ties- 


tsa. 


1x3” EG 
B 


N 
1x4” EG A 


tox” B 


%x4" B 
No. 


1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 
Bé&better Surfaced— 

1x6 to 12” 

CS 


1% and 2x4 to 12”. 
15gx4 to 
6/4 & 8/4x6” . 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”. 
6/4 & 8/4x12” 

C Surfaced— 


oe to 12” 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 


Kan- Bir- 


Mo. La. Ala. 
Casing and Base 

B&better— 

70.25 

47.51 

1%,1% & 2x4 & 6”... 
Fencing, 81S 


54.91 
41.50 
14:05 
59.00 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ 
Other lengths +e 
1x6”, 1 
Other lengths .... 


ie |e (all lengths) — 

48.50 11.39 ..... 
ie tr, 17.31 19.67 
37.68 GAG! <ccsx 
sige 8.73 12.54 
sicuhied Boards, 81S or S28 


No. 1, 1x6 to 12” 
1x8”, 14 and 16’... 
Other lengths .... 


Other Sannahe . 


2 (all - to 20’ ely 
“x6, to 12” 


No. 4, all widths and 
lengths 


No. 
No. 


Shiplap 


. 1, 128", 14 & 16’.... 28.85 
Other lengths Sie: cea 
1xT0”, 14 & 16’.... 28.00 
Other Jeongths .... ssoos 


ee oe to 20’)— 
20.21 
20.75 


15.00 
13.17 
Grooved Roofing 
» A, 2088", 14.8. 39"... 
Other lengths .... 


Dimension, S1S1E 
» 2 SEE 


10’to20’ : 





Hat- 
Alea- ming- ties- 


eas 
andria, ham, burg ’ 
oy, Miss. 


Kan- 
sas 

City, 

Mo. 


Bir- Hat- 

Alea- ming- ties- 
burg, 

Miss. 


No. 1 2x12”, 10’ 
12’ 


No. 2, 2x 4”, 


“7.50 
Longleaf Timbers 
ae Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and fosensaeli 


oo 
. 
. 


Shortleaf Timbers 
™ 3 S4S, 20’ & under— 


No. 1, > 
No. 2, %”, 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
Bé&better, 9 and 
10 and 20’ 


Car Decking 
~ ts 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 


40’ hee 
Up to 12”, *34° to 86°: aeene 
Car Framing 

8” & under, 20’ & under 


Factory Flooring 
SN” GET sccvcccccccesse ‘sesse seene 








Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 31.—Following is a recapitulation ef prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Oct. 29: 


Week ended—- Oct. 29 Oct. 22 


Flooring 


1x4 B&better .....$43.50 
No. 1 com.... 88.33 37.40 
No. 2com.... 16.18 14.44 
No. 3 and cull 7.00 7.50 
B&better sap 
B&better heart 
NE cctesnc sees 
B&better flat.. ..... 
B&better sap 
TE wcivcocs TOO 
oS? GOD Tbes Sexes 
No. 2 com. rift ..... 
a at a 
Bé&better flat.. 55.41 
No. 1 com. flat 40.00 
No. 2 com. flat 20.22 
No. 2 com.... 16.00 
No. 3 com.... 10.00 


69.00 


65.00 
47.00 


70.00 
52.50 
24.00 





Week ended— 


$45.00 | 1x4 
#sx3% Bé&better .......... 


%x8% No. 2 com.... 11.00 


Novelty— 


Oct. 29 Oct. 22 Week ended— 


Ceiling 


B&better .0.0' secee 
No. 2 com.... 18.00 


43.00 Bevel— 


35.00 
No. 1 com.... sos. 33.75 
No. 2 com.... 14.00 16.00 
No. 3 and cull..... 5.00 
11.00 


Square edge— 
% 


Partition Be. S 


1x4 No. 2 com.... 16.00 Bédbetter— 


Siding 
1x6 B&better.......... 8/4x12 rough 
No. 1 com.... 30.00 
No. 2 com.... 18.95 
No. 3 com.... 10.00 
No. € COM .6.0 sce 


1x 8 shipla 
1x 6 to 12 





Oct. 29 Oct. 22 


Siding 


ee ay 
NOs B ROM cccsss 


x6 No. 2:com. 


Roofers 


1x6 No. 2 com.. 


com.... 
Boards 


15:8 DES ossiecis's ee 
ix 6 to 12 D48.... 
6/4x 6 & up rough.... 


eeeeeee 


No. 1 common— 
Az B DSB... 6. coast 


48... 


37.50 


Week ended— Oct. 29 Oct. 22 
Boards 
No. 2 common— 
CS ar ee 
Be UN oe 6.0.4.0'0:5 8 50 
= EEE sai0-0 05.68 ise 
=? ee err ee 
ix § > Sep eevee’ 0808 
mg 6 & up Das 
Other grades— 
1x10 No. 3 com. 
shiplap .... 13.00 
1x 6 No. 3 ana cull 10.00 
1x 4 & up mill run, 
air dri 


Shingles 
4x18 No.1 pine........... 
PIMC. cccce cocce 
4x18 Prime yD... acces 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 std. kiln dried ..... 
4’ No.1 std. green.... 3.80 


45.00 








took bd 
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NORTHERN PINE 





The following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f.o. b. Duluth, but advances are looked for: 
ComMMON Boars, RoucH— Frncine, RoucH— 
10° 132° 14416’ ie 8’ 
No. 1, 8” ssscnoeuae 00 { $65. $65.00 $65.00 $68. +, 2 bey 
IF? 5 occ 
23. 


10,12414’ 16° 18420’ 
$62.00 $65.00 $ 
. 50.50 53.00 
x ¥ 25.00 26.00 
4”, No.1 52.00 54. 58.00 64.00 
5 q 41.00 46.00 52.00 
20.00 22.50 23.50 
oe 2 No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $18.00; 6”, $21.00. 
aha, P ; ; 5 : { 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
EP cececes ae 26.00 26.00 26.00 : i : 
All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
me gle to 20") 8 $287, 10° Zand § , aad $1. S1 or 28, add $1; SIS1E; add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
For = or 28, add $1; ’s1S15, add $1. i for resawed, add $2. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 


Drop sidi ved roofing ‘and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. 
iuviep am —_ Bem. 8° & up add $2. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 


No. 1 Pisce Srovr, 1818 = ” at : Well ae D&M a beveled, add $4. 
IDING 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
2x 4.. $22) 00 a $26. $0 x $23.00 $24. $27. ' ” ee 
SE 6.208 x 24.00 3 22.50 0 


i 5 .0 a i 4 TR. dccacadaaancansaaoueee 
24.00 i 23.50 i 0 27.00 : : 3 a 
peed a4 ; + 8. Norway, Cé&better.. 44.00 
26.00 i 25.00 


31.00 30.00 % 32.00 i Siding may contain not rn exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $8 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or 84S, | Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
add $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f.o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Oct. 22 and 28: 


Flooring Finish—Dressed Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 B&better , 0.1 No.2 No.3 . No.2 No.3 
** §6$48.75 $48 . ° . 1x 6” . ‘ $10.00 
. ¥ 5 . . 1x 8” 27.00 12.00 
Se, 10: 19). occceccs , 56. i oe . ; 1x10” . 12.00 
14%x1%, 2x4 to 8 61. S 
Flat grain— 1%, 1%, 2x10 to 12”. 
B&better............. ! 54.50 48 a Dimension, S&E ‘ee imx1y4—4’ be Bos 
} : 0. oO. x . 
No. 1 Ceiling and Partition 12,14& | 10,18& 12,14& 10, 
af ae ee ee a. $18.50 $22 annie 
Casing and Base Cig. Clg Clg. Part. } 16.00 " 1% and smaller. ..33 percent discount 
Dibeties a ell ee 3 s “ei - << be = 00 21.75 22.5 19.50 2 1% and larger....28 percent discount 
’ - oO (<0 
1x5 & 10” No. is00 -... 1950 | 2 ‘ Be —rHene gene. 




















NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 31.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 
Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart 
$49.00@ 52.00 $30. poe 4 $2. 00 20.00@ 21. 00 15.50@ 16.50 Lath, No. 1.$ 625@6.75 Roofers, 6” .$24.50@25.50 
.. 58.50@56.00 36.0 8.00 % .00 @ 22.0 ae ae se 3.00@ 4.00 8”. 25.50@26.50 
39. OOOst, 00 21. 50922. 80 eae je Factory, 2”. 26.00@30.00 10”. 26.50@27.50 
44.00@ 46.00 -@. weee-@..... | Sizes, 2”.... 23.00@26.00 12”. 27.50@28.50 
‘ t 

35.50@387.50  24.50@25.50 chon sg arin eee 


Flooring, #%2% and 3” ri RS CMT. Pee 
40.009 42.00 365027 00 — ig a 3” 50.00@61.00  $39.50@43.00 es 00@ 24.50 


Bark | Ceiling, %” 31.50@33.00  25.00@ 26.00 00@ 16.00 
Bark strips, Nos, 1 and 2.$31.00@38, —T ’ ” 31 50g 330825 00930.50 16.509 18.00 


00@ 14. 00 12. 2.50 Partition, #4” 51.00@61.00 40.00 @ 43.00 23.00 @ 24.50 


DOUGLAS FIR WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 1.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Nov. 2.—Fir prices today f. 0. b. Portland, Ore., Nov. 2.—The following are 
paid for yard items, f.o. b. mill, were reported | mill are as follows: f. o. b. mill prices: 
today: 





No.2 No.3 
Pre- Vertical Grain Flooring 1x 4”, 1 14, 18 & 20’..........$28.00 $12.00 
Pr > Brio vailing | 1x4” No. 1 clear ... 7“ 1 % 5.00 13.00 


6’. 
e Price No. 2 clear a ‘00 | 1x 6", 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20°---.- 


No. 3 cl 33.00 26. 
1x3 and 14x4” awe j ix 8”, 10 0 207 -..sevecescreics 2480 
2¢ 4.0 $47.00 , s wx Ne 3 = and better 35. Sete, BOON BE ow ccccccaccsccs SN 
2 

2 


Flooring 

1x4” No. 

0. 1x12”, 10 and 20’... .........--.+ 30.00 

a 00 Slash Grain Flooring 12 a and 18) ayerseeseeeeeees 29.00 
1x6” Ro and better s. g. 32.00 1 ; 1x4” a ; Se * and better 27.00 SESE SECESESE SE 

se 27.00 26.00 ..-.- | a36¢* No. 2 clear and ‘better. 212222221122 29.00 Selects 
Stepping No. 8 clear ... . 23. Bédbetter “O” 
.00 


No. 2 and better clear Vertical Grain Stepping a 6,6 & 8”, 10’ and longer. rd ona. 


1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65. in 12 ececesccccoevcscccess 91.00 $2.00 
1x18” an eP....++2++-+-102,00 97.00 
‘ Finish 5/4 é “eae” “k wider, 10’ 95.00 90.00 

Ceiling No. 2 clear and better........cceceececeees “ne 97:00 92.00 
5gx4” No. 2 and better. 4 q 4 Ceiling 


19.50 


1x4” No. 3 and better. + $258 26.00 i 5x4” to. 2 ae and better...... : WEST COAST SPRUCE 


Drop ‘Siding 1x4” No. 2 clear and better... a 
1x6” No. 2 and better G 23.00 " No. 8 Cer ..ccccccccccccce 21.00 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
No. 3 28. 21.00 Drop Siding and Rustic Bsns even at. Leng 2.—The following are 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 prices prevailing here today: 
lx 8 and 10” 13.50 8.50 7 1x6” No. 2 clear and better..........-++- 
x12 12.00 10.00 : NO. 3 CLEAP .ccccccccccccccccteccces 


Finish 


Dimension, No. 1 S&E Miscellaneous Items 


X6..-.-. 
4x4”, 12 and 14’ 10. 9.50 Denies EMR... 7 t TECeT eee eeee eee ee eee oe 


Pact st » gern maine 
Plank and Small Timbers Boards, off Rail B list.......2.20seeeeeees moced 146 WHHL 
2x 4”, 12 to 16’, S4S..... 15.50 14.50 \e Small timbers, off Rail B list...........00- 
3x12”, 12 to 16’, S48 16.00 ..... ..++- | 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... doin 24 ‘te 9. cecccccccccccces SU00 
Timbers, 32’ and Under Fir logs, $20 ; $14; $10. tbat bemllen, PINUS ..-<02s.acas22s0c2eese 
6x6”, 848.... . eee Fir lath, per thousand, dry and green, $6. WE Raa ve bien cetisccvige B 


eer eeeeeeeeeeereeeseeeee 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The following are current prices on important items of redwood lumber and millwork, f. 0. b. the 
ooints indicated and those taking like freight rates: 


Chicago, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Mo. wa Points Terre Haute Columbus’ 


Breve. Sipine— P. 
Olear Redwood: _—— 7 
x4”—10 to 20° eek ---$ 37.50 $ 38.25 
wie 4 42.25 
. . 0.50 41.25 
x8”—10 to 20’ = 39. 50 40.25 
“A” grade is $2 less than “clear.” 





Lengths 8- to 5-foot, $10 less than 10- to 20-foot; 6- to 9-foot, $5 less than 10- to 20-foot. 


COLONIAL SIpING— 
Clear Redwood: 


SF ee + tog - MES 65.75 ‘oe 
x10”—10 to 20’....... 67.75 8.75 
x12”—10 to ene 69.75 70. 75 


“A’’ grade is $2 less than clear. 
FINISH (Rough and S2S)— 


Olear Redwood: 
1x 4”—10 to 20’ -$ 77.00 $ 79.50 
1x5” and 6”—10 to 20’. 81.50 
1x 8 to 12” random...... 80.00 82.50 


Norr.—1%- and 14-inch, 8- to 12-inch, random finish, $7 over price of 1-inch; 2 by 8- to 12-inch, 


random, $5 over price of 1-inch. 


1x14”—10 to 20’......6. ° by 50 
90. 2.50 
85. 50 
. 98.50 
1x24”—10 to 20’...... 104.50 
Grade “A”: 
1x 4”—10 to 20’ -$ 72, $ 74.50 
1x 5 and 6”—-10 to 20’... r 76.50 
1x 8 to 12” random 75.0 77.50 
Percent 


STANDARD CARPENTERS’ MOLDING— 
Finished widths, 1%” and 
u 


nder 50 
Over 1 wens 40 
Over 3%” 30 


Per 10001.f. Per 10001Lf. Per 10001.f. Per 1000 Lf. Per 10001.f. Per 10001. 


LaTTIcE— 


196 .ccccccccccccccecS 8.80 4.00 
t: roreceiny 5.32 . 5.60 


Per100Lf. Per1001.f. 


$ 2.16 

3.25 

4.34 

6.80 7.00 


1000 pes. 


PorcH RaIL— 


BaLUsTERS— 


ig¢—aie turned */ 42.02 


$ 43.36 
—24” S48 or beaded.. 35.35 36.69 


Percent 
discount discount 


Per 100 1.f. 


1000 pes. _ 


Indianapolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York, 


Buffalo New England 
Per M Per M 


$ 39.00 R $ 39.75 
43.00 . 4 43.75 . 
42.00 42.75 43.50 

41.00 41. 38 41,75 42.50 


Per M Per M 


$ 40.50 
44.50 


$ 67.75 $ 68.25 $ 68.75 $ 69.75 
69.75 70.25 70.75 71.75 
71.75 72.25 72.75 73.75 


$ 82.00 . $ 84.50 $ yey 
84.00 z 86.50 9.00 
85.00 \ 87.50 $0.00 


92.00 . 94.50 

95.00 . 97.50 

98.00 99.2 100.50 
101.00 


103.50 
107.00 109.50 


$ a. 00 $ 79.50 
9.00 2 81.50 
$0.00 ° 82.50 88. 00 


Percent 
discount 


Percent 


Percent 
discount di: t 


Percent 
di. t 





48 47 46 44 
38 37 36 84 
28 27 26 24 


$ 4.60 
6.44 


Per 100 1.f. 


$ 4.20 $ 4.30 $ 4.40 
5.88 6.02 6.16 


Per1001f. Per1001Lf. 


$ y 26 $ 2.30 

3.40 3.45 

4.54 4.60 

7.30 7.40 
1000 pes. 1000 pes. 


$ 2.36 
3. 
1000 pcs. 1000 pea. 


$ 44.02 $ 44.69 $ 44.69 $ 46.02 
38.02 38.69 39.35 40.69 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle Wash., 


Oct. 29.—Eastern prices, 
f. o. b. mill, are: 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 

4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 6/2 si $2.95 
Extra stars, 5/2 f 3.10 
Extra clears . 3.40 
Perfects, 5/2 3.80 
Eurekas 2.85@2. 95 is SDs = 
Perfections 3.45 @3.55 owks<s 

ORDINARY STOCK, FirST GRADES 


Extra stars, 6/2 * 31 $2.90 
Extra stars, 5/2 é 3.05 
Extra clears J 3.85 
Perfects, 5/2 3.75 
Eurekas eee 
Perfections 3. 35@3. 45 es ee 


Orpinary Stock, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2 $0.55@0.63 $0.70@0.80 
Common stars, 5/2 0.63 @0.71 0.80@0.90 
Common clears 1.20@1.28 1.50@1.60 

BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 


(United States Exchange) 
Per Square 


OLD Pack, OLD GRADE 





Per M. 
SE Pir $2.85 Clears 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress today: 


Rep CyYPRESS— 5/446/4 8/4 
FAS $120 $130 


55 
No.1 com. ran. widths 37 
No. 2com. ran. widths 26 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
a Se es $95@105 $100@110 
75@ 80 


85@ 90 
500 65 
40. 42 

28 30 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 29.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during 
week ended Oct. 22 


19/16x 18/1éx 18/16x x x 
ge Ne a ee 
Clr. . wht 


$1 2. = $102.58 
Sel. ; w&r. "$55.00 aie st 8 65.86 
Clr. . wht.. 94.55 91.21 = : 89. o 


5 
95@100 
a 15 


Clr. . red.. 85.00 coos 4 62.86 
Sel. . wht.. 54.66 59.20 . 45.51 
Sel. . red... 53.90 pegs 5 44.04 
No. common. 30.66 é ai 
No. common. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple floor- 
ing f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis ; 


Face Factory 
3/8 x1 


13/16x24%4,” 
13/16x3 4” 





17/16x244” 
17/16x3\4” 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Oct. 29.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ending Oct. 29: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
" No.2 No.$ 
tr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 
1x8” é 14%4x8”...$58.50 $45.50 
1x4” 52.00 46.00 114x4”... 55.50 45.50 
1x6” 54.50 42.00 1%4x6”... 57.50 45.50 
Slash Grain pss 
1x3” $23. ee $21.00 x8". - = ae ae 
1x4” 22.00 20.00 4x4”. 
1x6” 24.00 22.00 ize”: : 37. 00 30. 00 
Vertical Grain Stepetie 


1%, 1% and 2x 6 to 12” $60.00 $50.00 
1%, 1% and 2x14” 62.00 52.00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 





- -$22.00 $17.00 - -$25.00 $20.50 
++. 24.00 19.00 e+e 27.50 22.50 
+. 22.50 17.50 -++- 26.00 21.00 
- 25.50 22.50 - 28.00 25.50 


Drop Siding, Rustic 


-.-$21.00 $18.50 1x6” $25.50 $22. Po4 
-.-. 23.00 20.50 1x8” 32.00 29.0 


Fir _or 
3” Flat F H Bo ad 
.G ob 


Fir, per thousand 


Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 


$15.00 $12.00 
50 


15.50 


Sennen Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
pao 1 we 2 No.1 
com. com, 
2x3, 2x4”. si0, m0 Pa 5 50 . -$14.00 $11.00 
2x6, * 0.00 - 15.00 12.00 


BSi0" . 00s iL: 00 8. 00 «eee 17.00 14.00 
2x12”)... 11:50 8.50 2x20"..:: 19.00 16.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, SiS1E 
$ 9.50 $ 6.50 18’ $12.50 $ 9.50 
10.50 7.50 24’ 13.50 10.50 
11.50 8.50 15.50 12.50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Povo No.1 Sel. 


com. om. com. com. 
6x _ 6”. - 00 $18. 00 we - (4 be Y 00 
10x10”. 0.50 50 


14x14”... . 50° 50 3a = 
16x16”... 18,00 21.00 24x24”.:: 25.00 28.0 
Common Timbers, 12x12” 


34 to 40’ .$18.00 $21.00 72to 80’.$44.00 $47.00 
42 to 50’. 24.00 27.00 82 to 90’. 56.00 59.00 
52 to 60’. 30.00 33.00 92to0100’. 66.00 69.00 
62 to 70’. 36.00 39.00 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, $1S or Shiplap 
poke 1 eo 2 
com. com. 


3 & 3”. $13. 00 $10.0 00 1% > ee 
1x4” ‘ae 8.00 A ers 0 $10.00 


8.50 x 8810 1450 ye 
1x8 & 10”. 12. 9.50 x12. 5.00 12.00 
1x12”...: 13.00 10.00 1%4x2&3. ie. 50 iz. 50 


RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 


$12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”....$14.00 $11.00 
13.00 10.00 1x12”.... 14.50 8.50 


No.1 No.2 


Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. 
com, com, 
. 17.00 22.00 


$15.00 $18.00 1x12”... 
- -$17.00 $22.00 


$16.00 19.00  1x10”.. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. eet, Secretary of Board of 
rade 


RECEIPTS OCT. 3 TO OCT. 29, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
167,641,000 24,955,000 
180,011,000 13,309,000 


11,646,000 





Increase 
Decrease 12,370,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO oe 29, INCLUSIVE 


Lumber Shingles 
1,628,947,000 


229,378,000 
2,087,096,000 211,312,000 


18,066,000 





Increase 
Decrease 458,149,000 
SHIPMENTS OCT. 3 TO OCT, 29, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber v 
79,025,000 
69,508,000 


Increase 9,517,000 7,411,000 
SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO OCT. 29, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
772,037,000 


177,842,000 
834,217,000 166,101,000 


9,741,000 


1921 





1920 





Increase 
Decrease 62,180,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Following are comparative building statistics for 
October, 1920 and 1921: 
Permits for— Oct., 1921 
Stores 147 
Residences 
Halls and churches. 
Apartments 
Stores and offices 
Stores and residences... . 17 
Stores and apartments... 15 
Miscellaneous 2 


876 
738 


6 
458 
5 
221 
5 





138 © 


26,481 
$10,457,250 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—The northern pine movement 
into Chicago territory is at this time larger than 
at any other time for many months, factories 
taking considerable quantities of crating and 
pattern lumber. Not much retail trade is trans- 
acted, but the situation in this respect is aided 
somewhat by the scarcity of many items of south- 
ern pine and Douglas fir. Stocks of northern 
pine also are low, with mills being practically 
short of upper grades in shipping dry con- 
dition. There has of late been a big demand for 
low grade boards and dimension, with the re- 
sult that the surplus of ‘the former item has 
been considerably reduced and that the latter is 
in low supply at some mills and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 31.—Mills are enjoy- 
ing a fair yard demand. Retailers seem to have 
reached bedrock in cleaning up old stocks. While 
orders run small they are numerous and the 
volume shows up better than for a long time. 
Stocks are not excessive, but average log pro- 
duction will run only about 30 to 35 percent of 
last winter’s. Factory trade is quiet, especially 
in low grade boards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Continued strength 
in shown in the better grades of northern pine 
and buyers report that scarcely any is to be 
iad. Lumbermen are inclined to think that too 
much strength developing may have the effect 

curtailing building operations. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Dealers re- 
port an improvement in demand especially for 
o. 2 barn and better. Yards report a fair 
assortment with the arrival of late lake receipts, 
hut dealers are rather apprehensive over the 
robability of a shortage. Prices are strong, 
with an upward tendency on items that are be- 
‘oming scarce thru an active demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—Dimension is selling 
»etter tho the improvement as yet is not great. 
‘rices are fairly firm tho some occasionally make 
ittle concessions. Prices: 8-inch and under, 
*= to 15-foot, $42; 9 inches, $43; 10 inches, 8-foot, 
$43; 10-foot, $44; 12 inches, 8-foot, $45; 10-foot, 
$46. Random demand is.uneven. Prices are 
firm, Prices: Provincial, 2x3, 2x4, $32 to $33; 
2x6, 2x7, $31 to $33; 2x8, $37 to $38; 2x10, $39 
to $42; Maine, 2x3 to 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8, $40; 
2x10, .$43 to $45. Board demand is not appreci- 
ably better. Both covering and matched boards 


move very slowly. Prices: Covering, $32 to $35; 
matched, $34 to $37. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 31.—Producers report 
very little call for any white cedar stock in this 
region. They are going a long way for business, 
and are finding some pole trade farther east. 
Post buying seems to be light everywhere. Win- 
ter logging preparations are under way but are 
running only about 25 percent of last year. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—The hardwood market in this 
territory remains practically unchanged as to 
volume and character of demand, but prices on 
southern stock have shown some sharp advances 
during the week, and northern hardwoods, tho 
generally unchanged, are strong and tending dis- 
tinctly upward. Inquiries arrive in apparently 
ever-increasing numbers from practically all con- 
suming industries. Buying by furniture plants 
is reported active, and flooring and interior 
trim manufacturers still are good customers. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 31.—Factory buyers 
are coming into the market for small quantities 
of hardwood to fill urgent needs, but not to 
stock up for the future. Business is a little bet- 
ter in northern hardwoods, but it still runs 
largely to uppers, and there is little movement 
of low grades. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 1.—While there is some 
improvement in hardwood buying, advances come 
as a result of shortage of stock. Within the last 
three weeks red gum has advanced about $12, 
being sold for about $51, St. Louis. No. 1 com- 
mon oak is now bringing about $51, St. Louis, 
$12 higher than four weeks ago. Two-inch maple 
is bringing about $45 here. The buying of red 
gum is by sash and door manufacturers, who 
have some inquiries out. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—Hardwood demand 
is improving steadily and the volume of busi- 
ness last month probably was the best this 
year. Clears are hard to find and both oak and 
gum prices have made good advances. Oak 
flooring is hard to get and prices have ad- 
vanced an average of about $15. Gum prices are 
$5 to $10 higher than two weeks ago. The de- 
mand for cheap stock is improving steadily. 
With so few mills in operation it is becoming 
a problem for wholesalers to find stock, very 
often lists being sold out almost as soon as 
issued. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 31.—Continued improve- 
ment of the hardwood market is noted, with in- 
creasing call from the furniture factories and 
some pick-up of inquiry for the low grades. 
Prices on some items of tupelo, which has shared 
in the improvement of call, have been advanced 
by certain mills $2 and $2.50. Red gum seem- 
ingly continues to lead the call, with inch No. 1 
white oak a close second by some accounts. 


New York, Nov. 1.—Industrial buying of hard- 
woods is picking up and in consequence the busi- 
ness has improved. Wholesalers are warning of 
increased prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—More strength is de- 
veloping in the common grades of lumber and 
some advances have taken place in the last week 
or two. Nos. 1 and 2 common oak are particu- 
larly strong. The flooring market is also strong, 
prices having advanced about $10 in oak. Busi- 
ness is improving in hardwoods, tho much of it 
is still in mixed cars. 


2—Demand is slightly 
improved for hardwoods. The market is firm 
but prices are no higher. There continues an 
improvement in demand for finish. Prices: FAS, 
inch, quartered white oak, $145 to $155; plain, 
$120 to $130; poplar, $120 to $130; white ash, $100 
to $110; basswood, $85 to $90; beech, $70 to $80; 
red birch, $140 to $155; birch, sap, $115 to $125; 
maple, $90 to $105. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 31.—Confidence amounting 
almest to optimism continues to characterize the 
hardwood trade. The inquiry is still on the in- 
crease. Marked advances in the quotations have 
been made. The outlook is considered very en- 
couraging. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 31.—A stronger demand 
for all grades and varieties of hardwoods is 
developing. Scarcity of the better and medium 
grades is increasing and prices are becoming 
correspondingly stronger. Buying on the part 
of factories is increasing and retailers are also 


When You Buy a Belt— 
Buy a Gandy Belt 


Folding the yards and yards 
of duck that is to become a 
Gandy Belt is an operation re- 
quiring careful adjustment to 
insure accuracy, exact lapping 
of the plies and to avoid the 
danger of hollow edges. 


It is the conscientious care 
and the thorough workman- 
ship which are put into this, as 
well as every other step in the 
manufacture of a Gandy Belt, 
that makes it stand up best in 
day-in and day-out hard usage. 


Since 1880, Gandy (the origi- 
nal stitched cotton duck belt) has 
been manufactured to give real 
service. Since 1880 Gandy Belts 
have been giving real service for 
both driving and conveying in 
lumber camps and allied indus- 
tries, under cover or exposed to 
the elements. 


There is only one Gandy. Be 
sure it has the green edge, the 
Gandy name and the Gandy 
trade mark. Then you get a de- 
pendable belt. 








THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 





NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 549 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK: 


‘ BELT - 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 
that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 
Rates, 
$2.00 per day 





and up. 








The PORTLAND HOTEL 


Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 
Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 


European Plan $1.50 and up. 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
a Manager Asst. Mgr. 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than . archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 


Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 
Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 














The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 

lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 

songs on logging, —_—. Le life in general. Illus- 

trated in colo A lumberman should miss. 

pe postpaid. ’ AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


coming into the market better. Prices at the 
Ohio River for oak are: 
No.1 No.2 No. 


FAS com. com. com, 
Quartered $80 $50 er 
60 40 $22 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is quite active, all things considered. There 
are more orders and in the higher grades there 
has been some strengthening of prices. The de- 
mand for flooring, especially oak and maple, has 


been a feature. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—There has been little change 
during the week in the hemlock situation in this 
territory. Demand from retailers is of fair vol- 
ume, influenced by the difficulty in securing many 
items of competing southern and western woods 
and by the advanced prices now prevailing in 
them. The factory demand for crating material 
and box lumber keeps up, if not actually in- 
creasing, and prices show a marked steadiness 
practically thruout the list. 


New York, Nov. 1.—The aspect of the hemlock 
market has changed considerably of late. Prices 
are firm., Dealers report that there are large 
stocks on hand at mill centers. The demand 
for hemlock has undergone a noteworthy in- 
crease in recent weeks. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 29.—Fir production during 
the week is perhaps 95 percent of normal. Tide- 
water operations are booked up for all the busi- 
ness they care to handle during the next thirty 
days. Rail business in uppers is slipping a little, 
the prices on flat grain stock having dropped 
about a dollar, with common at the low figure 
which has prevailed for some time. The mills 
are cutting off bookings beyond Nov. 15. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 29.—The fir market 
is very firm and October has shown a great 
improvement in demand. Prices have advanced. 
Mill stocks are short. Production has not in- 
creased greatly and clear logs are scarce. Some 
good sales of car siding are reported and east- 
ern business has improved. No. 1 vertical grain 
flooring is selling at $15 over list; No. 2 at $13 
over, and No. 3 at $6 over. San Francisco busi- 
ness is better. Oakland and Sacramento are doing 
considerable building. Los Angeles is the best 
market. San Francisco wholesalers are making 
sales as fast as they can place orders. 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—No fundamental change in 
the Douglas fir market has been witnessed dur- 
ing the last week, demand remaining about the 
same both in size and character, and prices 
showing very little change. A rather large num- 
ber of transits put afield by wholesalers are 
still offered, and as a rule are readily taken up. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—Fir is moving 
rather slowly, with prices advancing and the 
mills not showing any great eagerness for orders 
that are any trouble to fill. Wholesalers who 
got in early are putting out some transits and 
finding them an easy sale, especially where there 
is a good selection of uppers. 


New York, Nov. 1.—There have been no price 
changes in fir recently and some dealers are 
finding it difficult to get stocks. Big cargoes 
of Pacific coast spruce have been delivered very 
recently in the metropolitan district. One of the 
largest New York distributers says the spruce 
outlook is better than that of any other kind 
of lumber. He declares he finds no trouble what- 
ever in disposing of all he can bring in. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Business last 
month showed a decided increase over the pre- 
vious month, but retailers are slowing up in 
their purchases, securing stock only for im- 
mediate requirements, as they expect a reduc- 
tion in rates. The closing down of mills and de- 
creasing supplies have tended to strengthen 
prices somewhat. Dealers look for a decided 
shortage in yard supplies before lake receipts 
are available again next spring. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—While boards are firm, 
demand is not more active. Clipped boards, 10 
to 16 feet, are quite generally quoted at $31 to 
$31.50 but many sell for $30. While some random 
boards sell at fairly low prices, some mills offer 
them for as much as clipped. Other hemlock is 
firm and in some cases a little higher, but de- 


mand is light. 
PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—There appears to have been 
a slight slackening in trade in western pines in 
this territory, following the recent advances 


made by many of the Inland Empire mills due t¢ 
the severe shortage which has developed in sonié 
items, particularly in. shop in desirable thick- 
nesses. This is also true in the case of Californig 
white and sugar pines, which some weeks ago 
were advanced quite heavily practically thruout 
the list. Takings by retail yards in this territory 
are confined largely to boards, and industrial 
purchases are not in very great volume, par- 
ticularly as the sash and door plants are still 
operating on a restricted basis. 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 29.—The demand for 
California white and sugar pine continues, altho 
heavy buying has subsided. With prices advanc- 
ing, the mills are not anxious to book ahea‘, 
Stocks of No. 2 shop and better are light. Sash 
and door manufacturers are now paying better 
prices for factory lumber, but are not placing 
as large orders. Some mills are practically 
withdrawn from the market. There is an acd- 
vancing tendency. Stocks of uppers are light 
everywhere. Many orders have had to be turned 
down on account of broken assortments. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—Mill representatives 
say they could get more business if the mills 
could supply the stock. Sash and door plants 
are buying steadily and there is a fair yard 
demand. Transit cars sell readily, but the num- 
ber of them out at any one time is small. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Upper grades of Idaho 
pine are selling at very strong prices because 
of scarcity. The same is true of California 
pines, and it looks as if buyers might have to 
pay a pretty stiff figure on later purchases. 
There is an ample supply of the common grades, 
but these are expected to stiffen also. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 29.—The redwood 
market is holding very firm, with an excellent 
California demand for all grades. Shipments 
have been rushed in preparation for a railroad 
strike and the yards will soon have better assort- 
ments. Eastern business has been looking up in 
siding and yard stocks, but industrials are not so 
active. Mills, generally, are making good cuts 
and are short of dry stocks. An advance of 
$2 is expected shortly. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—The call for red- 
wood is about the same here as it has been for 
the last two weeks. Wide siding is in favor with 
the buyers. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 31.—A slow but fairly 
steady expansion in the North Carolina pine 
trade seems to be taking place. Values have 
improved considerably. Small framing has 
worked up to about $27, and even box boards are 
stiffening. More mills are resuming operations. 
Box makers are disposed to place orders only 
to take care of immediate wants. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—A good demand con- 
sidering circumstances continues in rough edge 
in spite of the advances that came last week. 
The 4/4 under 12 inches sells at $55 and $60, 
and some ask even more. Some roofer busi- 
ness is passing, perhaps a shade more than 
there was. The bulk of the business in 6-inch 
is being done round $32.50 tho some are asking 
as much as $33 and $34. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 2,—Most grades of North 
Carolina pine have been advancing lately and 
the mills have a shortage in some grades. 
B&better flooring is holding up strong, and is 
in good demand, as is common flooring. Six- 
inch roofers are still around $31 and a few con- 
cerns are holding out for a still better price. The 
box and crating demand has not kept pace with 
that in other grades. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—The trade in southern pine in 
this territory has quieted down materially, ac- 
cording to local distributers. Both orders and 
inquiries have diminished in volume and it is 
not expected that a great deal of business will 
be transacted before the first of the year. The 
market, however, remains very strong as the 
mills are finding all the business they can pos- 
sibly take care of in other sections of the country. 


St. Louls, Mo., Oct. 31.—With the settlement 
of the railroad strike came a further increase 
in the buying of southern pine. ‘Car siding has 
advanced several dollars and 4-inch Bé&better 
flat grain flooring is up $2. The demand for all 
B&better stock is strong and offerings are light. 
The market on 6-, 8-, and 10-inch No. 2 common 
is stronger. Six-inch No. 2 S2S&CM and 6-inch 
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No. 2 common drop siding have shown greater 
ength. 


<Xansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—Southern pine 
t-cks are generally in such poor condition that 
‘s almost impossible to fill orders, especially 
» mixed cars. Some mills here find it necessary 

iold down on quantities and straight car stuff 

1ot very plentiful. Dimension and boards are 
) better demand now and prices on dimension 
e firmer. Price changes have been numerous. 
)Justrial demand has been picking up here and 
n-re. The volume here in the last week shows 
ine decline. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 31.—Reports indicate 
a decline in volume of production and bookings 
for the week, whereas shipments shot over the 
“normal production” line. Locally the comment 
indicates demand active as ever, but bookings 
held down by depleted stocks and in some in- 
stances by unwillingness of the mills to close at 
offered prices. It is said that prices are being 
notched up on a good many items by individual 
mills which are trying to maintain assortments. 
Production continues on about 80 percent of the 
normal line, much below orders and shipments. 


New York, Nov. 1.—Large purchases of south- 
ern pine have denoted a reawakening of railroad 
buying. A New York dealer recently sold one 
railroad 2,000,000 feet of timbers. Otherwise 
also the pine market is considered favorable, 
and in fact all kinds of pine are in healthy con- 
dition. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The southern pine 
situation is favorable to higher prices in the 
better class of stock, and the mills are reporting 
a continued scarcity of such lumber. They are 
looking forward to more railroad buying, it is 
said, as well as to greater activity in the build- 
ing trade. Retailers are not buying any large 
amounts as a rule, but are more willing to take 
hold than a few weeks ago. The common grades 
are still an element of some dissatisfaction, but 
trade is a little more active in them. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—Substantial advances 
for flooring and partition have come so rapidly 
the last week that retailers are buying only 
what they have to. Roofers have materially ad- 
vanced, with a corresponding lessening of de- 
mand. They are still selling fairly well. No. 2 
common is quoted at $33 and $34 but business is 
being done at $32.50. Prices current: Flooring, A 
rift, $78 to $88; B rift, $73 to $82; C rift, $57 to 
$67; B&better flat, $62 to $65; partition B&better, 
$59 to $65. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 1.—The southern pine 
market is comparatively active and prices are 
still strong. Transit cars are snapped up without 
difficulty. The adjustment of the railroad situa- 
tion will probably have the effect of slowing up 
this business somewhat. The shortage of yard 
stocks is responsible for the amount of busi- 
ness going thru at present. Dealers still show 
a hesitancy about placing future orders. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 31.—Makers and local 
Sellers of cypress again report a featureless 
week, with orders running in good volume and 
assortment, prices unchanged and steady and 
production moving along close to normal. Book- 
ings and shipments have maintained a fairly 
even pace thruout October. 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—Continued stability is re- 
(ported in the cypress market as regards both de- 
mand and prices, altho prices on some of the 
scarcer items appear a shade firmer and possibly 
are due for an early advance. The retail trade 
in ‘his territory has shown some decrease, which 
distributors say is normal for this season, but 
‘industrial business is showing continual even 
the slight expansion, and the outlook is regarded 
as very favorable, 


‘ansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—Cypress prices are 
said to be firmer and demand is slightly better, 
tho the bulk of it still is in the way of mixed 
cars. Low grade stock is moving rather slowly 
and concessions are to be had on choice orders. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Prices on cypress 
‘have hit the lowest level they will reach. The 
‘market has strengthened noticeably and there 
‘have been many more calls for it in the late sum- 
mer. Cypress dealers are anything but discour- 
-aged over the outlook. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 2.—The cypress trade is in 
‘mixed car lots in most cases, and there is some 
hesitation about laying in stocks further than 
‘immediate requirements. Retailers are selling 
‘@ fair amount for the season, however, and 


Don’t Spend a 
Dollar on 


Logging x - You owe it to yourself to 
Roads : oy 2 learn how woods superinten- 


dents and logging operators 

have eliminated the expense of 

building long winding roads, ‘‘sand 
hilling’’, etc., thru the use of the 


— j Barienger 


Catalog Shows 


Saco Bra ke 


No matter how steep the grades may be that 
you encounter this brake will solve your prob- 
lem and increase your profits. Forty-five per- 
cent grades are possible with loads of 30,000 
Ibs. down descents of 2,000 feet with one man 
handling the brake. They can be used with 
either sleds or wagons. 


Write today for list of users 
in America and Canada. 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 








What a R. R. Fire Warden Says 
About Pyro-Non Fire Retardent 





New Jersey, January 13, 1921. 
Pyro-Non Paint Company, Inc., 
Driggs Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


After witnessing demonstrations of your fire proof paints I am 
convinced that they will stand up under severe fire test and believe 
it is one of the best fire retardents that has come to my notice. Wood- 
work painted with these paints will not readily catch fire and fire 
will not spread over it. : 

In my opinion it would be an ideal paint for use on wooden 
bridges, trestles, round houses, shops, stations, warehouses, parti- 
tions, etc. 

(Name upon request.) 











Here is a man who has had wide ex- Therefore, when he recommends Pyro- 
perience with various preparations! for re- | Non“as the ideal paint,” his opinionis well 
ducing fire hazards. Certainly he is in worth consideration. If you desire speci- 
a position to know the fire protection fic information about our Pyro-Non paint 
value of Pyro-Non paint. for sawmills, write us without obligation. 


PYRO-NON PAINT CO., Inc. 


505 Driggs Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


—REPRESENTATIVES— 
Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd. Edgewater Lumber & Pyro-Non Paint Co.,Inc. K.M. Supply Company 
New Orleans, La. Supply Company, 208 North Wells St., 123 West 8th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
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prices are generally firm, with advances occurring 
in the best grades. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—The market is very firm, 
but prices are the same as they were. A growing 
demand for finish continues to be the feature of 
the market. Prices: FAS, 4/4, $100 to $106; 8/4, 
$112 to $120; selects, 4/4, $80 to $86; 8/4, $97 to 
$103; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 31.—The only change in 
the cypress market is an advance of $2 on box 
grades. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 31.—Inquiries for cypress 
have increased of late, and a stiffening tendency 
is evident tho the prevailing’ figures are still 
very close to the revised quotations made some 
time ago. Yards are not going far ahead of 
current needs. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 29.—The number of mills 
down has materially increased. While a larger 
number of logging camps has opened, the output 
has not increased, on account of unfavorable 
weather. Logs are held at $20; mills insist that 
$18 would be the proper base on current shingle 


margins. Eastern demand, which has been 
heavily discounted, has not dropped as low as 
was expected. The California demand for stars 
is fair, The market is somewhat soft, but the 
volume is quite heavy. There is a larger accu- 
mulation of inquiries than the mills care to handle 
at present prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 31.—There is very little 
doing in this immediate territory but prices are 
firm owing to the cedar log situation at the 
mills. Wholesalers report a better run of busi- 
ness east and south. Some city business is de- 
veloping but country trade is confined to small 
replacement orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 1.—Shingle prices have 
softened considerably in the last week, some of 
the softness apparently having been caused by a 
large offering of transit cars. A few of these 
ears sold cheaply. Generally the market seems 
to be 20 to 25 cents lower. The demand for lath 
continues heavy and prices are firm all around. 
Southern pine are firm at $4.25. Demand for 
siding is good. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 31.—Cypress and pine 
lath continue in good request, with prices firm. 











Inter Insurance 


in the past 15 years has been the 
means of reducing other Fire 
Insurance rates about 50% and 
all the propaganda of competi- 
tors has only served to remind 
lumbermen of its great benefit. 


Licensed in Canada 
and legal everywhere. 


Manufacturing Wood 


Workers Underwriters 
LEE BLAKEMORE, INC., (Atty. in Fact) 


Chicago, IIl. 











The cypress mills as a rule are limiting accept 

ances of 48-inch lath to mixed cars, and report 
improved call for 32-inch lath, on which there 
are as yet no restrictions. Cypress shingles are 


* moving in seasonable volume, with prices firm 


but unchanged for the week. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—Lath prices are ge1.- 
erally as a week ago, 1 5/8-inch, $9.25 to $1); 
1 1/2-inch, $2 to $8.50. But prices seem to be 
weakly inclined. Local trade in lath is partic.- 
larly quiet. Some narrow lath sell in the New 
York market at $9. Furring is quiet, 2-inch se!ji- 
ing at $33 to $34. Clapboards are quiet but as 
there are few on offer they are all movin, 
Prices are firm, 4-foot, extras, $120; clears, $115. 
Shingles are moving fairly well. The best British 
Columbia reds sell at $6.20 and more. The Maine 
whites sell, extras, $5.25 to $6; clears, $4.50 to 
$5.25. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The shingle market 
has had a decline from its recent high prices, 
as a reaction, it is said, from the possibility of 
a railroad strike, which stimulated quite an 
amount of buying. Extra clears are quoted at 
$5.09 and stars at $4.47. This is a decline of 25 
cents in the last week. 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 31.—Shingle business is 
not brisk. Retail stocks are not large and rural 
dealers especially are keeping close to shore. Red 
cedar clears sell in the neighborhood of $5.20 to 
$5.30, delivered, while stars are quoted around 
$4.70 to $4.75. The lath trade is quiet and some 
reduction in prices is reported. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MapIson, WIs., Oct. 31.—An order overruling a 
demurrer filed by George P. Miller, president of the 
Oregon Yellow Fir Timber Co., who is being sued 
by John T. Blake, of Madison, for $24,000 damages, 
has been issued by Circuit Judge E. Ray Stevens. 
Blake, thru his attorney, charged Miller with mis- 
representations in connection with the sale of stock 
in the lumber company and is seeking to recover 
damages amounting to $24,000. The complaint 
charges that the value of the stock did not exceed 
fifty percent of its par value. In answer to Blake’s 
charges a demurrer was entered by Miller, The 
order of the court puts it aside and directs an 
answer to be filed to the complaint within twenty 
days. Miller’s demurrer was grounded on a claim 
of statutory limitations. The suit filed by Blake 
is a test case upon which the claims of other stock- 
holders will be made. 





CHARLES Town, W. Va., Oct. 31.—Orders were 
entered in circuit court here to enjoin the sale of 
2,500 acres of mountain timber land advertised to 
be sold by R. J. Funkhouser & Co., and to prevent 
the cutting and selling of timber on the same tract 
by S. J. Matthews and R Funkhouser & Co. 
These injunctions were issued in the case of F. A. 
Brown, trustee in bankruptcy for the Standard Tie 
& Timber Co., vs. R. J. Funkhouser & Co. 


VaNcouveR, B. C., Oct. 29.—J. H. Weeden, of 
this city, has sued J. C. Turner for $50,750 as com- 
mission for the sale of timber limits at Topaz 
Harbor, the sale price of which was to have been 
$500,000. The plaintiff claimed to have introduced 
members of the firm of Wilson & Brady to Mr. 
Turner, and the deal would have been closed, Mr. 
Weeden claimed, had correct representations been 
made by the defendant concerning the timber 
limits. Judgment was given for the defendant. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 31.—Judgment of $35,- 
000 is asked by the Merl Lumber Co., of Meridian, 
Miss., in a suit filed recently in federal court 
against the Bockstege Furniture Co., of Evansville, 
Ind., for failure to accept shipment of lumber pur- 
chased under contract. 


PALMYRA, WIS., Oct. 31.—Involuntary _bank- 
ruptcy proceedings have been started in the United 
States District court at Madison against the Oscar 
A Anderson Co., a Palmyra lumber concern. The 
case involves about $40,000. A_ settlement of 
twenty cents on the dollar has been offered. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering: 

1,392,396. Guard for circular saw. John H. 
Burke, Portland, Me. 

1,392,503. Endless saw. Thaddeus A. Jackson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


1,392,644. Saw set. James W. Ingleton, As- 
toria, Ore 


1,392,885. Log jack. Percy E. Battelle, Louisa, 
a. 
1,392,898. monte for crosscut saws. Percy C. 
bott, Richmond, Va. 
eat 0. B Jay W. Vaughan, Chi- 


— Band saw. 
1,393,126. Saw gage. Francis E. Hinds, Lansing, 
Kan. 
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